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| R RicHany "Mean! was - deſcended From a con- 
| D ſiderable family in Buckinghamſhire, and born 
at Stepney, a ſmall village near London, in Augutt 
1673. His father, Mr Matthew Mead, was a ce- 
lebrated divine among the nonconformiſts, and had 
been one of the two miniſters of that pariſh ; but 
was ejected in 1662. He had a very numerous fa- 
mily ; yet, having a handſome fortune, he educated 
his children liberally, and Repel a W N in 7 his 
houſe for that purpoſe. 

Party. rage running high at "the end of Charles II. s 
reign, Mr Mead became obnoxious, and was forced 
to withdraw himſelf, He went into Holland, after 
having placed his fon Richard at'a ſchool, under Mr 
Singleton, an able maſter of his own. principles. 
Here he made à great progreſs in every thing which by 
belonged to the belles lettres; and, in the year 1689, 
was ſent to Utrecht, to complete thoſe ſtudies under 
the illuſtrious Grævius, to whom he was recom- 
: mended by his ou aber Beer: > had alſo been his 

. | 
1 After three years reſidence at Vireat; he went to 
| Leyden ; ; and being determined to Jedicte himſelf 
to the ſtudy of phyſic, he attended Herman's botani- 
cal courſes, and the famous Pitcairn's lectures on the 

theory and practice of phyſic. Pitcairn was very re- 
ſerved out of college; nevertheleſs, our young ſtu- 
dehnt inſinuated himſelf ſo far into the good graces of 
wis en that he drew from him ſeveral obſer- 
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vations, of which he afterwards made good uſe i in 
his writings, but never without e to 
whom he was indebted. for them. 
His academical ſtudies being finiſhed, bs ſet out 
upon his travels to Italy, in company with his eldeſt 


brother Mr Samuel Mead, David Polhill, Eſq; and 
Dr Thomas Pellet, afterwards preſident of the col- 


lege of phyſicians at London, In Italy he met with 


every thing which could gratify and improve his exact 


and refined taſte, for all that is great and beautiful : | 
and how advantageouſly to himſelf, as well as uſefully W | 
to the. public, he employed himſelf there, his works 


bear ample reſtimony. 


At Florence he had the curioſity to inquire for the n 
Tabula Liaca: but getting no information about it, 
he deſired leave to ſearch for it in a lumber room o- 
ver the gallery, where he found this valuable piece of 
antiquity, buried in duſt and rubbiſh. He did the 
fame ſervice to the Florentines upon this occaſion, as 
T ully formerly did the Syracuſans, when he "diſcover- 
ed to them the tomb of Archimedes. At Padua 
he took the degree of Doctor of Philoſophy and Phy- 
ſic, in Auguſt 169 5; and ſpent ſome time af&r- 


wards at Naples and Rome. On his return home n 


1696, he ſettled in the place of his birth; where he 
. pradtiſed phylic for ſome. years, with a tnoceſs and ſu- 


periority of ſkill, which eſtabliſhed his reputation, and 
laid the foundation of his future greatneſs. - _ ; 


In 1702, he publiſhed {4 Mechanical Account of 
- Paiſons ; which work was ſo well received, that, an 
abſtract of it was inſerted i in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions + for Jaynark and Februafy 1703. It was 
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reprinted ir in 1708, with ſome additions; but as it 
ſtands in this collection, it is taken from the edition 


| of 1747, which differed. ſo, much from any of the 
former, that it might almoſt be looked upon as a ne-. 
performance. In his younger days he imagined, that 


he was able to account mechanically for the eſfe&s of 
ſeveral poiſons; by their mixture with the blood ; but 
he was afterwards convinced, that there is in all ning 
creatures a vehicle infinitely more ſubtile, an ethereal 
and inviſible liquor, over which. poiſons — a real, 

though inexplicable power *.. This retracting of an 


1 opinion, early eſpouſed, and which procured him 


great credit in the literary world, ſhews a candour 
and ingenuity becoming a great” man, 

1 704, appeared his treatiſe De imperio hol ac 
lung in corfora humana, et marbis inde oriundis,. His 
reaſonings upon this abſtruſe ſubject are grounded 
upon the principles of planetary attraction, lately diſ- 


covered by Sir Iſaac Newton; and, as the ſyſtem. of 
that illuſtrious. philoſopher was then but little known, 


ſo it is eaſy to conceive, that our author's performance 
would be rather admired, than underſtood, by the 


generality of readers. He republiſhed it in 174 8, 
with alterations and additions. 


Dr Mead, in his travels through 8 met with 


Bonomo's letter to Redi, ſetting forth his diſcoveries 
with relation to the cutaneous worms that generate 


the itch. He preſented an analyſis of it to the Royal 


Society; which, together with his Account of Poiſons, 


deſervedly procured him a place in that very uſeful 


body. This analyſis was inſerted in the. Philoſophical 
Tranſactions + of the firſt months of the year,, 1 79 3. 


= See the preface. I + Artic, 2. 
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This ite year he Was choſen phyſi ciah to St Tho- 
15 8 hoſpital ; ; and about the ſame time was appoint: Wl 
ed; by the ſurgeons com pany, to read the anntorical 8 | 
lectures c „ 
In 170% his gan Alem for Doficr or Phy: = <<. 
fic was confirmed by the univerſity of Oxford. In = ©. 
T7 6, he was admitted fellow of the college of KB 
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| phyficians ; : and went through all the offices of that © 
| learned body, except the prefidentſhip, which he de- W © 
| clined in the year 1744. Though nothing could be WU © 
greater than our phyſician's merit, yet it might not MW ©, 
| have been thus univerſally known ſo ſoon, if it had i © 
[| not been for the famous Dr Ratcliffe, Ratcliffe took 93 
a purticular pleaſure in patroniſing a young man of 6 
j Mead's excellent and amiable endowments; and in . 
ll 1714, when the former died, the latter ſucceeded * 
l him in his houſe, and in the greater part of his buſi- his 
fl neſs. He had quitted Stepney ſome years before q: 
i this, and had reſided in Crutched, and then in Au- 12 
i ſtin Friars, for the ſake of being near St Thomass © 
i hoſpital. The diſtance of his new habiration from 92 
tl hence, for Ratcliffe lived in Bloomſbury- Square, in- 10 
q duced him to "reſign his place of phyſician; upon MF © 
i which occaſion he received the unanimous thanks of 10 
| the grand committee for his nern md was eee, " 
| ed with a governour's ftaff, | 40 


Dr Mead was now at the head of his uy as we L 
Jrarn from ihe teſtimony of writers, who cannot be d: 
ſuppoſed to have flattered. The celebrated Dr Jurin 1 
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addreſſed to him 4 diſſertation concerning the force of 
rte heart, written againſt what the no leſs celebrated. 
Dr James Keil! had advanced upon that ſubject : and | 
bg _begins it in the 5 remarkable manner. n 
: | F Sir, | 


n 
3 


1 


i -- Sir, Though I am not ignorant how rude and im- 


oint- ! perfect this diſſertation is, yet I. readily venture to 
mical ( ſubmit it to your penetrating judgment. For how 
(„ could I wiſh for a more impartial Judge, or how 
Phy- i < could 1 chuſe a more proper umpire, than him, 
In 44 whoſe remarkable candour and humanity are as well 
e of known to us all, as thoſe excellent talents which 
that ; © he enjoys, adorned with every kind of learning; and 
de- © by whoſe bright genius and fine judgment we fee = 
d be MW © the theory of medicine enlightened and illuſtrated, 
not . and the practice of it ſtrengthened and made eaſy? 
had Nor is chere any one living; of whoſe approbation 1 
ook MO * ſhould be morg deſirous, or under whaſe autha- 
1 of « rity this diſcourſe, if it has the good fortune not to 
1 in e diſpleaſe you, will be more ſafe from the eavils of 
ded <« ſome perverſe people *.” Dr Keill alſo addreſſed 
uſi- his anſwer to the foregoing diſſertation, to Dr Mead: 
fore For,“ ſays he to him, as my adverſary has beſought 
Au- « you to be his patron, ſo I deſire to leave this con- 
ass ( troverly to your determination, who are a fit aud 
om learned judge of it. And for your part, great Sir, 
in⸗ « who hold the firſt rank in phyſic, be pleaſed ſo to 
on moderate by your prudence. the diſputations of thoſe 
of * who differ in opinion, that they may not be con- 
nt- % temptible to the unlearned, but profitable to the 
1 « learned +.” Theſe papers were written at firſt in 
we Latin, printed in the . Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
be dated, the former January, the latter June, 1719: 
rin from which it appears, that Dr Mead was applied to- 
of by the ableſt men, as a fit moderator and judge in 
_ -. the moſt difficult queſtions, although he was not much 
id Keill's eſſays on ſeveral parts of the animal œcono- 
„ 


my, p. 54. Lond. 17389. + Ibid. p. 79. 84. 
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had been engaged in me years before. Dr Mead 


ro Mauotks ef che LirE and 
beyond ĩhat period of ufe when the \ginerality of His 


ee 


It is remarkable, 'that party principles never influ- 


ended this great man's attachments: and though he 
was himſelf a very hearty Whig,” yet he was upon 


terms of the ſtricteſt intimacy with Garth, Arbuthnot, 


and Freind-: And when the laſt, upon a ſuſpicion of 


being concerned againſt the government with Biſhop 


Atterbury, was committed a priſoner to the Tower 
in 1723, Dr Mead conſtantly viſited him, and be- 


came one of his ſureties to procure bis enlargement. 
But what contributed to cement the friendſhip be- 
tween Freind and Mead, was a common quarrel they 


having had frequent opportunities of experiencing the 
efficacy of purgatives to prevent, or at leaſt to leſſen, 


the ſecondary fever, which ſo often proves fatal in the 


5 confluent Amall-pox, | communicated this method of 


practice to ſeveral of his brethren, Particularly to 
Ratcliffe and Freind. Freind adopted it; and in his 
commentary on the firſt and third books of Hippo- 


crates's epidemics, publifhed in 177 - inſerted the 


letter Which Mead had Written to him upon that ſub- . 
je& ſome years before. ' Theſe "two gentlemen being 
now conſidered as Aſſdciktes: in the ſame cauſe, a par- 


ty was immediately formed againſt the new practice 


and its favourers; at the head of which was Dr John 


Woodward, phyfic:profeſſor at Greſham college, who 


publiſned, upon this occaſion, The ſtate of phyſic and | 


_ diſeaſes, ' with an inquiry into the cauſes of the late 


increaſe of them, but more particularly of the ſmall 


pox, In this performance Dr Woodward was not 


content with * the — but treated its 
- favourers 
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KHKaourers with contempt and ill manners, and more 


particularly our author; whoſe. reſentment, though 


TS juſt and well grounded, appears nevertheleſs 0 have 
been carried to a very (exceptionable. length, ſeęing it 
bad not ſubſided n n An the death of Rig 
antagonilt *... Wn; d pine us la quit 


In 1719, when! the pag: was ſo fatal at Mars 


2 ſeilles, the Lords bf the Regency directed Mr Secre- 


tary Craggs to apply to Dr Mead, as a man the beſt 


|| qualified to find out the moſt effectual methods to 


prevent its ſpreading This occaſioned. the publication, | 


of his Short diſcourſe. concerning. Peftilential contagion, 


and the methods to be uſed to prevent it, in 1720 


which was ſo greedily received, that no leſs than ſe - 
hs irate were printed in one year. The eighth, 


which. appeared in 1723, was enlarged with many 
gu ee ations, and a whole chapter on the method 
of cure; and the all, in *, Was not without 
e e i 

In 1723, Pr Mead 3 the nie nt 


veiana before the college of phyſicians, which was 
publiſhed in 1724 ;, and to it was annexed, Diſſer- 


tatio de mummis quibuſdam a Smyrnæis in medicorum ho- 
norem percuſſis. This oration was attacked with ſome 
ſmartneſs by the moſt ingenious | and learned Dr Co- 
nyers Middleton, in a piece, entitled, De medicorum 


apud veteres Romanos degentium conditione difſertatio, 


in qua, contra viros celaberrimos Jacobum Sponium t 


 Richardum Meadium, ſervilem atque ignobilem eam Ju- 
iſe oftenditur +. Mead's ſide of the queſtion was de- 


fended by Dr John Ward, late profeſſor of rhetoric 


* Preface, to his treatiſe on the ee and Os 
"A Middleton's works, vol. iv. ory 11 


1 
9 


in 


i2 Memos of the Lies and 


in Greſham college; whom Dr Middleton, in a re- 
ply, treated with much contempt. Nevertheleſs, he 
every where expreſſes the greateſt regard for Dr. 
Mead ;- and, in a work publiſhed ſeveral years -after, 
mentions him in the moſt honourable manner. He is 
ſpeaking of an antique picture, which he ſuppoſes to M8 
be the' firſt; and the only one of the ſort ever brought 
to England; donec Meadius naſter, ſays he, artis me- 
dice decus, qui vitæ revera nobilis, vel principubus in | 
republica viris, exemplum Præbet, pro eo, quo omnibus | 
fere praſtat, artium veterum amore, alias poſtea quaſadam 
0 Hemidiorer, opinor, Noma quoque deportandas cura vit“. 
In 1727, ſoon after his late Majeſty's acceſſion to 
che throne, he was appointed one of the royal phyſi- rier 
clans; and for many years was engaged in the con - the 
ſtant harry of an extenſive and ſucceſsful practice. or 
When, through age, he was grown unequal to the tire 
diſcharge of more active functions, and retirement ſeer 
was become abſolutely neceſſary, he took the-oppor- yet 
tunity to reviſe his former writings. | Some have al- ny 
ready been mentioned, which were republiſhed in this we: 
ſeaſon of his life; and in 1747, came out his dif- MW bru 
courſe, - De variolis & morbillis, to which was annex- bur 
ed a treatiſe on the ſame diſeaſes, by the celebrated bro 
Arabian phyſician Abubeker Rhazes, faithfully tranſ. lav 
lated from the original Arabic into Latin. A copy 
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of the only remaining Arabic manuſcript of Rhazes's Ru 
lj treatiſe was communicated from Leyden by the cele- Lo 
if brated Boerhaave; between whom and our author in 

j there always ſubſi ſted a very friendly correſpondence. in 

i In his diſcourſe upon the {ſmall-pox, there is a chapter No) 
il * Ge of 
bi ermana quædam antiquitatis eruditæ monumenta, (ns 
l p- 2 e vol. iv. 
_ 
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upon benin ; from which it appears, that he 
as greatly conterned in introducing and cſtabliſhing 


i this laudable practice among us. 


The year 1749 furniſhed out two new produc- 


| tions from our author; namely, Media facra, frve 
22 morbis inf} :gnioribus qui in Biblis memorantur com- 
| zmentarius ; and, A di ſcourſe on the 2 ſcurvy, annexed 

to Mr Sutton's ſecond edition of his method for ex- 


tracting the foul air out of ſhips. 


The laſt, and, 
as ſome think, the moſt uſeful of all his works, is his 


Monita et Pracepta medica, pabliſhed in 175 *. 
Here, with great candour and ſimplicity, he commu- 


| nicates all the diſcoveries that long practice and expe- 


rience had 6pened to him, concerning diſeaſes and 
their cures; and concludes with many falutary direc- 


tions for preſerving the body and mind, perfect and en- 


tire, to a good old age. Though his faculties do not 


ſeem to have been at all paired in this laſt work, 


yet he did not find himſelf in a condition to ſiniſh a- 


ny thing further; but gently decaying, and growing 
weaker every day, he expired upon the 16th of Fe- 


bruary 1754, without viſible ſigns of pain, and was 


buried on the 23d in the Temple church, near his - 


brother Mr Samuel Mead, an eminent counſellor at 


* 


law, who died twenty years before. 
Dr Mead was twice married. By his firſt wiſe, * 


Ruth, the daughter of Mr John Marſh, merchant of 
London, whom he married in 1699, and who died 
in 1719, he had eight children; four of whom died 
in their infancy, Of the reſt, the ſecond daughter, 

now deceaſed, was married to the late Charles Bertie, 

of Uffington in Lincolnſhire, Eſq; the eldeſt to Dr 
(now Sir) Edward Wilmot, and the youngeſt to Dr 
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in Hertfordſhire. 
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Francis Nichols, both phyſicians in ordinary to his 
His only fon, Richard Mead, is married to 
Anne, the daughter of William Gore, Eſq; of Tring IJ 
The Doctor's ſecond wife, who is . 
ſtill living, was Anne, daughter of Sir Rowland Al- 8 

| Non, Bart; of Odell in Bedfordſhire, whom he mar- 
tied in Auguſt 1724, but had no iſſue by her. 
To attempt a formal eloge of this great man, 
would be impertinent in a preface to his works; and 
_ eſpecially after what has been occaſionally dropped in 
the courſe of theſe memoirs. There is however one 


circumſtance relating to him which deſerves to be 
mentioned, becauſe it is uncommon ; which is, that, 
by his ſingular humanity and goodneſs, he conquered 


even envy itſelf : and accordingly this compliment was 
juſtly paid him in a dedication, by the editor of 
Lord Bacon's works, in the year 17 30. | 


It would be impertinent in like manner, becauſe 


it would be tedious, to enumerate the great and va- 


rious ſervices he did to the republic of letters. Let 
it ſuffice to obſerve, what indeed every body knows, 
that few princes have ſhewn themſelves equally gene- 


rous and liberal, in promoting ſcience, and encoura- 


ging learned men : and this is, the true reaſon why 


; Dr Mead, notwithſtanding the immenſe gains ariſing . 
from his profeſſion, did not die ſo rich as might have 
been expe cted. 


As to his literary collections and other e e 


the world has already been acquainted with their va- 


lue and contents by printed catalogues; and it may 


perhaps be ſaid, not unjuſtly, that no ſubject in Eu- 


rope had a library and a cabinet ſo richly gad fo judi- 
ciouſly burned. Nor did he make this great col- 
lection 
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ing at Rats Mead's the very beſt 9 in all their un- 
He mk a "acid n with all 


lar, as well as a phyſician, was univerſally eſtabliſh- | 
ed. There cannot be a better proof of this, than the 
King of Naples ſending him the two firſt volumes of 


neum ; with the additional compliment of aſking in re- 
turn, pe a complete collection of his own works. 
This prince at the ſame time invited him to his pa- 
lace, that he might have an opportunity of ſhew- 


ing him all thoſe valuable monuments of antiquity ; he 


and Dr. Mead uſed to declare to his friends, that his 
years alone reſtrained him from undertaking a jour- 


ney ſo ſuited to his taſte and inclination. 


Upon the whole, no foreigner of any learning, 


taſte, or even curioſity, ever came to England, with- 
out being introduced to Dr Mead, as it would have 


been a matter · of reproach to have returned without ſee- 
ing him. On theſe occaſions, his table was always open; 
where, what ſeldom happens, was united the magni- 


ficence of princes with the pleaſures of philoſophers. 


To conclude: He was ſincerely the friend of all 


ingenious and learned men, at home and abroad; of 


Pope, of Halley, cf Newton, with whoſe portraits 
his houſe was furniſhed, He preſented to the college 
of phyſicians a marble buſto of Harvey, done by an 


excellent hand, from an original picture in his poſſeſ- 


ſion ; to which his own has been added by Dr Aſkew, 


done by Roubilliac, and placed near Dr Harvey, 
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abbey, wich the following inſcription by Dr Ward, of 
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His ſon has likewiſe cauſed a handſome monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory in Weſtminiſter- 


Greſham: college. 


M. 8. 
v. A, RICHARDI, MEAD ARCHIATRI 
ANTIQVA APVD BVCKINGENSES FAMILIA NATI 
QVI FAMAM HAVD VVLGAREM MEDICINAM FACIENDO 
i IN PRIMA IVVENTVTE ADEP TS 
- TANTA NOMINIS CELEEBRITATE POSTEA INCLARVIT 
YT MEDICORYM HVIVS SAECVLI PRINCEPS HABERETVR 
IN AEGRIS CVRANDIS LENIS ERAT AC MISERICORS 
ET AD PAVPERES GRATVITO IVVANDOS SEMPER PARATVS 
INTER ASSIDVAS AVTEM ARTIS SALVTARIS Oc VAT ZONES 
OPERIBYVS NON PAVCIS DOCTE ET ELEGANTER CONSCRIPTIS 
QVAE INGENIO PERSPICACI ET VSV DIVTVRNO NOTAVERAT 
IN GENERIS HYMANI COMMODVM VVLGAVIT 
LITERARVM Door ET LITERATORYM PATRONVS SINGV. 


Int 
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BIBLIOTHECAM LECTISSIMAM OPTIMIS ET RARISSIMIS LI” 
e 0 el | 
r ARTIVM MONVMENTIS REFERTAM co PA- 
RAVIT « 


VBI ERVDITORVM COLLOQVIIS LABORES LEVABAT DIVR NOS 
ANIMO ITAQVE EXCELSO PRAEDITVS ET MORIBVS HVMANI1S 
OR BISQVE LITERATI LAVDIBVS VNDIQVE CVMVLATVS 

MAGNO SPLENDORE ET DIGNITATE VITA PERACTA 
ANNORVM TANDEM AC FAMAE SATVR PLACIDE OBIIT , ' 
LXXXI 
ARTIVM HVMAN TOR VM DAMNO HAVD FACILE REPARABILL 
QVIBVS IPSE TANTVM FVERAT DECVSET PRAESIDIVM 
BIS MATRIMONIO IVNCTyS 5 


| EX PRIORIL DECEM SVSCEPIT LIBEROS 
 QyvORVM TRES TANTVM SVPERSTITES SIBI RELIQVIT 
BVAS FILTAS VIRIS ARCHIATRORVM HONORE ORNATIS NVPTAS 
ET VNYM SVI IPSIYS NOMINIS FILIVM 
Qv1 FIETATIS CAVSA PATRI OPTIME DE SE MERITO 
MON VM EN TVM ROC PCNI CVRAVIT 
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A Mechanical AccounT of PotrsoNns.. 
In ſeveral Ess A vs. 


ADVERTISEME N T. 


,# [ is book was firſt publiſhed in the year I702, 


and reprinted, with very few additions, in 


1708. I then really intended never more to trouble 
myſklf about it: but the demand for it having for 
many years been ſo great, as to tempt ſome bookſel- 
lers to print it twice or thrice, very incorrectly, in a 


piratical way (as they call it), without my know» 


ledge; I have thought it right, both in juſtice to the 


public and myſelf, to give a new edition of it. 

It will eaſily be believed, that after more than for- 
ty years (ſpent neither without ſtudy nor experience) 
J cannot be fond of a little performance in phyfic, 


written at a timetof life, in which the facts muſt, for 


the moſt-part, be taken from. other authors, and the 
= W 


for p o IS ONSò. Adr. 


reafonings upon them would often require more pa- 
tient thinking, and a riper judgment. And therefore 
I make no doubt but the public always made great 
allowances upon this account, when wy gave the 
book ſo favourable a reception. 


In return to this kind . uſage, I have now „taken 
ſome pains to reconſider my ſubject. Beſides many 


other improvements, 1 have often from my theory 
drawn obſervations, uſeful, as I imagine, in practice. 
Neither have I been aſhamed, on ſome occaſions, (as 


the Latins ſaid), cedere vineta mea, to retrench or 


alter whatever I have judged to be wrong. Dies di- 
em docet. I think truth never comes fo well recom- 
mended, as from one who owns his errour : and it 
is allowed that our firſt maſter, Hippocrates, never 
ſhewed more wiſdom and greatneſs. of mind, than in 
confeſſing his m ſtake, in taking a fracture of the ſcull 


for the natural ſuture * 3 and the compliment wh'ch _ 
Celſus + makes to him on this occaſion, is very re- 


markable and juſt : More {cilicet,. inquit, mMagnorum 
virorum, et fiduciam magnarum rerum habentmm, 
Nam levia ingenia, quia Nihil habent, nihil fbi detra- 


bunt: magno ingenio, multaque nihileminus habituro, 


conventt etiam famplex veri erreris confefſio ; pracipue- 
Que in co mninifterio, quad utilitatis cauſa nn tradi- 
tur. 
1 might however urge in my exculs, that as the 
notions I have retracted, regard chiefly the nervous 
fluid, and its properties; ſo my new reaſonings are 
founded upon experiments of electricity and attrac- 
tion, applied to this fluid, which at the time of my 
writing were not known, The Wſtruftive queries 
* Epidem, lib. 5. $14. + Medicin, lib, 8. c. 4. 
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dv. 

pa⸗ and ſuppoſitions of Sir Iſaac Newton, and the ſurpri- 
= ſing electrical operations of Mr Stephen Gray *, im- 
dd : proved by Monſieur du Fay at Paris , had not then 
the enlightened the learned world. 

But there are here two additions, which I ought 
3 particularly to mention: the firſt is the introduction. 
ny Having obſerved, that the action of poiſons, though 
3 they are of very different kinds, is generally uniform; 
Sig and alſo, that the animal ſpirits are firſt affected by 
_ it; I have thought it proper, as this opinion may 
* ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange and ſingular, to premiſe an in 
* aquiry into the nature of the nervous fluid, of which 
. it muſt be owned that we know too little. And if, 
bs in a matter ſo abſtruſe and difficult; what I have ad- 
7 vanced has more in it of conjecture than of demon- 
5 ſtration, it may be allowed to be ſomething. 

Ji | Quadam prodire tenus, fi non datur ultra f. 5 
» 


3 


Whoever will paſs a judgment upon ſuch nice ſpecu⸗ 

- lations, muſt take the. whole ſcheme together. Truth 
is always a connected {cheme ; and inferences juſtly 
drawn not only illuſtrate, but confirm one another. 
The other addition is, © An anatomical deſcrip- 

* tion of thoſe parts in a viper, and in a rattle-inake, - 


„ which are concerned in their poiſon,” by our great 
anatomiſt the learned and ingenious Dr Nicholls. He 
having taken not'ce, that the anatomical obſervations 
on the yiper, by Dr Areſkine, in the firſt edition, 
were neither complete, nor in every point true, has 
been pleaſed to give a new anatomy of the whole 


head, not only of the common viper, but alſo of that 


* Vid, Phil. Tragf. + Vid. Memoires de Academie, 
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larger kind of it, the rattle Wake: : that fo thoſe parts 
which cannot fo eaf; ly be ſeen in the ſmaller, may 
more diſtinctly appear in the bigger animal. How 
accurately he has performed this taſk, and how tho- 
roughly he has explained the mechaniſm and offices of 
the ſeveral organs, any one may judge, who will 
compare his deſcriptions with the beſt of thoſe which 
have been hitherto made by other anatomiſts, 


The PRETACE to the FIRST EDITIO. 


O give an exact and particular account of the 
1 nature and manner of the action of poiſon, is 
no eaſy matter; but to diſcourſe more intelligibly of 
them, than authors have hitherto done, not very dif- 
ficult. - One may without much paias ſhew their ef- 
fects to be owing to ſomething more than the bare 
qualities of heat or cold; and diſcover the footſteps 
of mechanifin in thoſe ſurpriſing phænomena, which 
are commonly aſcribed to. ſome occult or unknown 
principle. But. toxunravel the ſprings . of the ſeveral 
motions upon which ſuch appearances depend, and 
trace up all the ſymptoms to their firſt cauſes, re- 
quires ſome art as well as labour; and that both up- 
on the account of the exquiſite fineneſs and marvel- 
lous compoſition of the animal machine in which they 
are tranſacted, and of the minuteneſs of thoſe bodies 
which have the force to induce | in it ſuch ſudden and 
violent alterations. 

1 have attempted ſomewhat this way in the follow- 
ing eſſays; in which I do not promiſe methodical 
and finiſhed ran, but only ſome ſhort hints of na- 

tural : 
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tural hiſtory, and rude ſtrokes of reaſoning ; which, 


if put together and rightly improved, may perhaps 
ſerve to furniſh out a more tolerable ſpecimen of the 
doctrine of poiſons, than has yet been publiſhed, 
The firſt draught of this ſmall piece I made ſome 
years ſince, entertaining myſelf at leifure-hours with 
experiments on vipers, and other venomous crea- 
tures ; examining now and then the texture of arſe- 
nic, mercury fublimate, and the like malignant ſub- 
ſtances; turning over what authors had ſaid on the 


ſeveral ſubjects, and making ſuch remarks as rom ; 


time to time occurred. 
Theſe continued inquiries made up at laſt chin or 
four ſhort diſcourles ; which when I began to digeſt 


into order, the increaſe of buſineſs contracted the in- 
tervals of my ſpare time ; and the diverſion of ſuch 


ſtudies quickly giving way to the ſeverity of more ne- 
ceſſary labours, they were quite thrown by. Till 
talking not long ſinde with Dr Areſkine concerning the 
viper, I took occaſion to review my ſcattered papers, 
and confirm my reaſonings by new experiments. He 
very readily offered me his anatomical obſervations, 
Theſe I have put at the end of the ficlt eſſay: : which 
do not promiſe a complete diſſection of the animal, 
but chiefly ſhew the make of thoſe parts which are 
concerned in the poiſon. 5 
My deſign, in thinking of theſe matters, was, to 
try how far I could carry mechanical conſiderations 
in accounting for thoſe ſurpriſing changes which 
poiſons make in an animal body; concluding (as [ 


think, fairly) that if fo abſtruſe phenomena as theſe : 


come under the known laws of motion, it might ve- 


ry well be taken for granted, that the more obvious 


__ appearances: 
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appearances in the ſame fabric are owing to ſuch cau- 
ſes as are within the reach of geometrical reaſoning: 


and that therefore as the firſt ſtep towards the remo- 
val of a diſeaſe is to know its origin; fo he is likely 
to be the beſt phyſician, who, having the ſame aſſiſt- 


ance of obſervations and hiſtories with others, beſt 


_ underſtands the human œconomy, the texture of the 


parts, motions of the fluids, and the power which 


other bodies have to make alterations in any of theſe. 
Nor indeed ought any one to doubt of this, who 
conſiders that the animal compages is not an irregular 


maſs, and diſorderly jumble of atoms, bur the con- 


trivance of infinite wiſdom, and the maſterpiece of 
that creating power, who has been plcaſed to do all 


things by eſtabliſhed laws and rules, and that harmo- 
ny and proportion ſhould be the beauty of all his 


works. 
It were before heartily to ba wiſhed, that thoſe 


' gentlemen who are ſo much afraid of introducing 


mathematical ſtudics, that is, demonſtration and 


truth; into the practice of phyſic, were ſo far at 


leaſt inftruQed in the receſlary diſciplines, as to be 


able to paſs a true judgment, what progreſs and ad- 


vances may be made this way. They would not 
then perhaps decry an attempt of ſo much moment to 
the welfare of mankind, as vain and impoſlible ; be- 
cauſe it is difficult, and requires application and 
nog: 5 | 3 | 

It is very evident, that all other methods of im- 


proving medicine have been found ineffectual by the 
ſtand it was at for above two thouſand years: and 


that Gnce of late mathematicians have ſet themſelves 


to the ſt ady of it, men al ready begia to talk ſo intel- 


ligib! y 
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ligibly and comprehenſibly, even about abſtruſe mat- 


ters, that it may be hoped in a ſhort time, if thoſe 
who are deſigned for this profeſſion, are early, while 
their minds and bodies are patient of labour and toil, 
initiated in the knowledge of numbers and geometry, 
that mathematical learning will be the diſtinguiſhing - 


mark of a phyſician from a quack ; and that he who 


wants this neceſſary qualification, will be as 5 ridiculous 


as one without Greek or Latin, 

I have, as to what regards the. animal ceconomy, 
referred as much as I could to the works of Bellini, 
which have brought great light into the dark regions 
of phyſic, and taught us to argue clearly and conſiſt- 
cently, inſtead of amuſing: ourſelves with unintelligible 
words or precarious hypotheſes. The diſſertations of 
Dr Pitcairne, the honour of his profeſſion in Scot- 
land, are a convincing proof of the advantage of ſuch 


a mechanical way of reaſoning : nor could Malice it-' 


ſelf deny this, were not Ignorance in confederacy with 
it, which will ſecure any one from being beneſited 


by the moſt uſeful demonſtrations. 


Notwithſtanding this, I have been forced now and 


then to make digreſſions from my ſubje&, to clear 
ſome doctrines neceſſary to be known, which have 
not been explained by others. For indeed the data . 
from which we argue in theſe matters, are by many 


too few. Dr Cheyne, the author of the new theory 
of fevers, has enumerated ſeveral particulars, in which 


the theoric part of medicine ſill wants improvement. 


if theſe deficiencies were made good, we might with 
more ezſe proceed in our inquiries into human na- 


ture; and ſhould ſoon convince the world, that the 
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moſt aſeful of arts, if duly cultivated, is more than 
mere conjecture, or baſe empiriciſm. 


As to the authors I have made uſe of, wks have 
treated of poiſons, I have quoted only thoſe who 
furaiſhed me with matter of fact: for there are but 
few originals ; and very large volumes on this ſubje& 
many times contain little more than a collection of 
vulgar errours. 5 

I had once thought to hi kd theſe ſearches _ 
farther; in particular, beſides what is occaſionally 
mentioned in the laſt eſſay concerning infection in a- 


cute diſeaſes, to have inquired into the nature of con- 
' tagious and hereditary diſtempers. But the humour 


of ſcribbling would not hold out: and ſome perhaps 
will fay, it is well enough it did not: for I am not 
ignorant, how few I am like to pleaſe. If it be hard 


to think and write juſtiy, it is harder yet to bring 0 


thers to one's own taſte; nor ſhall I be at all angry 
if to many I have afforded matter of ſatire and invec- 
tive; leſs wit ſuffices for theſe, than for the diſcovery 
of uſeful truths. They who have no ſmattering of 
mathematical knowledge, are incompetent judges of 


What ſervice I have done towards the improvement of 


the theory, or practice of medicine; and thoſe who 


are acquainted with theſe matters, will, it may be, 


think it ſomething to talk intelligibly on ſuch difficult 
and abſtruſe points. I neither want applauſe, nor fear 
cenſure: and therefore be the fate of theſe papers 
what it will, as they were firſt penned for my own 
ſatisfaction, and innocent entertainment; fo I am re- 
ſolved they ſhall never engage me in the trouble of 
quarrels or diſputes. | | 
London, 1702. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
a ; Hoſe things which are experienced þ to be in 


their whole nature, or in their moſt remark- 


able properties, ſo contrary to the animal life, as in a 
ſmall quantity to prove deſtructive to it, are called 


poiſons ; whether they are hurtful by being taken in- 


wardly at the mouth, or communicated to the body 


externally by a wound. 
This ſubject has afforded matter 2 4 great diſputes 


among philoſophers, in their inquiries into the frame 


of the world. Some have made it an objection to 
the goodneſs of the Creator, that there ſhould be any 
ſuch productions as poiſons in nature: on the other 
hand, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, and their followers, 


fond of magnifying their chemical art, tell us, that 


poiſons are really deſigned for other purpoſes than is 
commonly thought ; they being indeed great medi- 


cines, when their concealed uſeful qualities are, by 


our ſtudy and labour, diſcovered and brought out of 
them . To prove this, they allege that remark- 
able ſaying of the wife man T: © God made not 
« death, neither hath he pleaſure in the deſtruction . 


« of the living. For he created all things, that they 
* might have their being; and the generations of the 
© world were healthful : and there is no poiſon of 
« deſtruction in them, nor the 1 of death 
upon the earth.“ 


As the knowledge 1 thoß minute philoſophers, 


who find faults in the diſpoſition of the univerſe, is 
„ too ſuperficial; ſo I doubt che reaſoning a- 


* Vid. J. B. Van Helmont opera, pag. 373. + Wil- 


| dom of Solomon, c op 1. Ver. 13 


gainſt 


II 
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gainſt them of our adepts, whoſe fight is cite daz- 


zled by the light of their furnaces, will, in the pre- 
ſent affair, appear too deep and far-fetched. For 
it does not look like univerſal beneficence, to create 
| ſubſtances, whoſe manifeſt and obvious qualities are 
noxious and deſtructive, though they may have other 


virtues Which are ſalutary, but which are only to be 
extricated from them by deep ſearches. wth art, and 
the torture of the fire. 


I he true ſtate of the caſe ſeems to be "Ry The 
productions of nature of this kind, as to us, are oft- 


en medicinal, either in the external or internal uſe of 


them; and experience, improved by reaſoning, 
teaches us to prepare and apply them to various pu- 
poſes: but they are alſo not only phyſic, but even 
food to ſome other animals, which, by natural in- 
ſtint, devour them; and theſe themſelves afford not 
only good nourithment, but ſometimes remedies to 
us. Little inſects, which we think troubleſome, are 
neceſſary to the life of wholeſome birds and dther- 


creatures, Goats and quails are fattened by helle- 


bore , ſtarlings by hemlock +, and hogs innocently 
eat benbehe +; all which we call poiſonous. Many: 


inſtances might be given of the like kind. Will any 


one ſay that the. venom of the viper is not made for 


our good, when without it (as will: be obſerved in 
the following diſcourſe). this reptile could not have- 


been provided with thoſe noble qualities, which renn 


der it effectual againſt. ſome very ſtubborn diſeafes ? 
But this queſtion may perhaps ſeem more difficult- 


with regard to poiſonous minerals: as, for inftance,, 


'* Lucret. hb..4. 645. | * Galen. Simpl. Medic. 


Fac. lib. 3 618, t Sext, Empiric. Hypoth. Emp. 1. 
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12 OF-POISON'S. aw. 
arſenic, which we find to be diffuſed alwoſ through 
the whole mineral kingdom. Now, it muſt be obſer- 


ved, that this is not a perfect mineral, but an active 


ſubſtance made uſe of by nature in preparing ſeveral 
metals in the earth, which are of great ſervice to man- 


kind. It particularly appears to be ſo in the growth 
of ſilver, copper, tin, and lead; the ores of all which 


4 contain, beſides common ſulphur, a great deal of ar- 


ſenic : ſo that this, in the language of the chemiſts, 
may be called a mineraliſing principle. And the caſe 
will be found to be much the ſame in all narural or 
ductions of this kind. 


In ſhort, there is in the fabric of the wail a great 
chain and dependency of things upon one another: 


and though, our knowledge does not reach to every 


particular link of it, yet the farther we advance in the 
ſtudy of nature, the more we ſhall find that 


Whatever ! is, is right . ®, 


5 But how much more mwah | it appear to be ſo, could 
Wie look into the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, and 
ſee the relation which our world perhaps bears to 
Tome of thoſe innumerable others in the immenſe 
ſpace, which the almighty Being may probably have 
made dependent upon one anoiher by nde laws 
and order! 3 
As to the;text cited out * e this. meaning 


of it is plainly this. God created nothing to be 
« deſtruClive to mankind, but gave to all things their 
proper nature; and the productions of the world 


cc 


— 


Pope'ꝰs Eday on man, il 1s 


are wholeſome. Even poiſons: were not deſigned 
to be hurtful, but for good uſes : for in all 


W a c &4a 
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< the earth there are prodiſions made againſt death.. 


Before we proceed to particulars, it. may not be 
improper. to give a general idea of poiſons, to- explain 


in what manner they act, and by what alterations 


made in our bodies they become ſo hurtful. 
Now, as to this, it will appear from the follow 


ing diſcourſes, that though poiſons are of different 
kinds, as well thoſe which kill by wounds, as thoſe 
which are taken inwardly ; yet there is a great agree- 
ment in the manner of producing their effects; and- 


that even internal poiſons exert their force in a man- 
ner analogous to the external. 
Venomous animals, when they bite or a inflik 


2 wound, and inſtill into it a drop or more of liquor, 
which infects the fluid of the nerves, and by this 

means inflames the membranes : hereupon a ſwelling, 
ariſes, ſometimes to a degree of mortification,, which 


ſpreads to the neighbouring parts, 


Poiſonous; ſubſtances, being ſwallowed, wound 


the nervous coat of the ftomach, An «inflammation 
enſues, which, according as the poiſon is of a greater 
or lefler power, is communicated to the contiguous 


coats; and in ſome caſes, eſpecially if it be of a mi- 
neral nature, ends in a perfect gangrene. For the 


difference between mineral and vegetable poiſons lies 


chiefly in this, that the toraer are 0 greater force | 


than the latter. 


But in all accidents of this kind, whether the 
Joy be outward: or inward, the miſchief does not 
ſtop at the part affected, but it is carried farther, even 


through the whole body. 1 5 
This is done by the great activity of the nervous 


Quid, one FOO of which being infected immediately 
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Writs elt vo weft cant bus che woke Hyſdins of her- 
vous expanſions is drawn into ſpaſms and convul- 


fions ; which, according to the different offices of 
the parts to which the nerves belong, produce differ- 


ent ſymptoms. | In the ſtomach and inteftines, theſe _ 


ſpaſms cauſe ſickneſs, vomitings, and gripes ;\ in the 


brain, deliria, fleepineſs, and epileptic fits; in the 


heart, intermiſſions of the arterial pulſe, palpitations, 


and fwoonings ; in the lungs, difficulty of breathing, 
with ſtrangling and ſuffocations ; in the liver, by the 
ſpaſmodic contraction of the biliary ducts, the bile is 
returned into the blood, and makes a jaundice ; "ins. 
the kidneys, the ſame diſpoſition of the urinary ca- 
nals interrupts the fecretion of urine, and makes it | 


quite irregular, In ſhort, the animal conomy is all 


_ diſturbed : and though different poifons may ſhew 
their moſt remarkable effects in different parts, and 
| theſe, according to the violence of the hurt, may ap- 
Pear in very different degrees; yet the ſymptoms al- 


ways make it plain, that the firſt bad nene is 


JO upon the animal ſpirits, 
I have in another place ſhewn, from the manner i 
which perſons are ſeized in peſtilential fevers, that is, 


with faintneſs, g'ddinefs, palpitations of the heart, 
tremblings; &c. that the nervous fluid is likewiſe 
principally affected in theſe diſeaſes; OS. Ne 
indeed a real poiſon *. 

It Will therefore be proper to inquire into the na- 


ture of this liquor: for I think no regard ought io 


be had to the immechanical notions of thoſe authors. 


body; and that muſcular motion and ſenſation are. 
_=_ Vid, Diſcourſe on the plague.” 


| 8 


who imagine that there is no ſuch thing in an animal 
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performed only by the vibrations of the fibres of the 
nerves, without the intervention of any ſpirituous fluid. 

They who can fatisfy themſelves with ſuch a 
ſcheme, ſeem to have very little attended to what is 


tranſacted within us, in the effects of ſudden paſſions 
of the mind; in the inſtantaneous tranſlations of diſ- 
_ eaſes from one part to another, as particularly in the 


gouty humour; and in the ſurpriſing changes made, 
ſometimes in a moment, in the ſecretions of thoſe li- 
quors upon which life depends. | 

But, to ſay no more, as the brain is manifeſtly A 
large gland, with a moſt exquiſite apparatus for the 
ſeparation of a liquor from the blood; this muſt, like 
all other glands, have an excretory duct: : now, the 


nerves are evidently contrived for this purpoſe, and 


conſequen tly muſt always contain a proper ſubtile 
ju | 67 ALT 
To proceed therefore; - this fluid, fo far as we can 
diſcover by its effects, is a thin volatile liquor, of 
great force and elaſticity ; being indeed molt probably 
a quantity of the univerſal elaſtic matter, incorporated - 
with fine parts of the blood, ſeparated in the brain, 
and lodged in the fibres of the nerves. This is the 
inſtrument of muſcular motion and ſenſation, a great 
agent in ſecretions, and indeed in the whole buf nels 
of the animal economy. 
y the univerſal elaſtic matter I . that 
ſubtile and active ſubſtance, diffuſed throughout the 
univerſe, which our great philoſopher, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, ſuppoſes to be the cauſe of the refraction and 
reflection of the rays of light, and by the vibrations 


of which liebt communicates heat to bodies; and 
which 


Sp | O F POISONS. | Torr, 


which . * all bodies, mann many of 
their actions upon one another, | 

I refer, for the ſentiments of this divine man, to 
his Optics * ; but more eſpecially to a moſt remark- 
able letter of his to the Honourable Mr Boyle, writ- 
ten many years fince + Whoever thoroughly com- 
prehends and conſiders what is delivered in theſe 
pieces, under the form of queries and ſuppoſitions, 
will be let into ſome knowledge of the ſecret ſprings 
of nature; and will then, I hope, be inclined to 
think, that I have not been wrong in endeavouring 
to introduce the ſame principles from the inanimate 
into the animated world. 

It ſeems very reaſonable, from that aniformity 
which there is in the laws of nature, to conclude that 


the animal ſpirits are ſomething of this kind; for there 
can be no greater preſumption in favour of a ſcheme, 


than that it is ſimple, and of a rus! with . known 
ſyſtem of the univerſe. 


"ac. 


Now, an active ſabſtance of this Kod in the. 


nerves, muſt neceſſarily be very ſuſceptible of altera- 
tions from other bodies of extreme minuteneſs and 
great force: in like manner as we fee ſome chemical 
liquors, upon their firſt approach to each other, to 
fall into fermentations; the reſult of which is a com- 
pound mixture of a quite different nature, from 
What might have been n from the eee in- 

gredients. 

Thus the pd ſpirit of nitre put to of o& 
cloves will efferveſce even to a flame ; a fermentation | 


* Qu. 23. 24. Publiſhed i in, "tie life of Mr Boyle, 
refixed to his works, b. . WIR 1 life is ſince . 
y itſelf. 


® 
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being indeed no more than the attraction and repul- 
fon of the particles of different rs when ny 
come together. 


By reflecting upon the phenomena which the ex- 
periments of late years made upon electricity * have 
diſcovered to the world, and viewing the attractions 
and repulſions of the fineſt particles of electrical 
ſubſtances, any one may eaſily form an idea of this 
animal fluid, and of the exceſſive force and 1 
with which it acts. 

It is very obſervable, that the communication of e- 
lectricity is much greater through animal than through 
inanimate bodies: that is, the elaſtic fluid paſſing 
through theſe meets with a greater quantity of the 
ſame matter in them than in the other; the ſolid 
animal fibres being more adapted to receive it. The 
experiment of the boy ſuſpended on ſilk or hair lines + 

is equally ſurpriſing and inſtructive, demonſtrating 
whis elaſtic ſpirit, even to our ſight and touch. And 
if the nerves, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes, are very 
ſmall, but ſolid, pellucid and uniform capillamenta, 


wrapt up in bundles; the glaſs tube rubbed by the 
hand, and its action with the elaſtic fluid, repreſent 


tous in ſome degree the nerves and on animal n 


lodged in them. 


Perhaps the proſecution of a vials upon living 


creatures, may in time make us more. acquainted 
with the laws and actions of this impetuous part (as 


Wppocaſes 1 calls #): in the animal machine, 


| * Philoſ. Tranſaft. NO 366. 417. 422. 423. 426. hag 


439. 444 Þ& ibid. NO 417. 4 3 Io, vi. $, 8. 
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ta res accendunt lumina rebus *. 


It i is ſufficient to our r preſent purpoſe, to have hs 


{ſcribed the nervous fluid ſo far, as to ſhew it to be 


ſuch a one as is endowed with great activity and 
force, and therefore capable of receiving various alte- 
rations from other bodies, eſpecially ſuch as conſiſt 
likewiſe of very ſubtile and powerful particles: and 
all poiſons, we know, are of this kind. 

1 was of opinion, when 1 firſt wrote theſe eſſays, 


that the effects of poiſons, eſpecially thoſe from veno- 
mous animals, might be accounted for by their af- 
fecting the blood only: but the conſideration of the 
ſuddenneſs of their miſchief, too quick to be brought 


about in the courſe of the circulation, (for the bite 


of a rattle-ſnake killed a dog in leſs than a quarter of 


a minute +), together with the nature of the ſymp- 
toms entirely nervous, induced me to change my ſen- 


timents. For if, as Dr Keill has computed , the 


velocity of the blood is more than five thouſand 
times leſſer at the fortieth branch from the great ar- 
tery, than it is in this artery before any ramification 
is made from it; how is it poſſible, that the brain, 


heart, &c. ſhould feel ſo ſudden a hurt, unleſs it 


were conv eyed t. to them by a medium of much great- 
er quickneſs : ? and tus can be no other than the auĩ- 
mal ſpirits. | 
Neither is it amiſs to add, chat he obſervations [ 


have made, if improved, may allo afford hints uſeful 


in the cure of many diſeaſes. For, though ſome of 
ole diſtempers which we call nervous, as partic u- 


* Lucret. lib. i. ver. 1110. # Philoſph. Tr.:nſa, 
No . . Tent. Medico. 1 * 


- larly 


. 


or A ſurgeon, of great * * experience, is a very 


. when the fame comes to be incorporated wi 


lows. E FOIGONS ‚ 
larly. paralytic, weakneſſes, may be accounted for by 


irregular motions and obſtructions of che animal pi 
rits only; yet many of them certainly muſt ariſe : from 
ill affections of the ſpirituous fluid itſelf. It can, fo 


inſtance, never be conceived that the ſurpriſing appear 


ances in phrenitical, maniacal, and melancloly diſor- 
ders, ſhould. be, brought. about without: alterations, 
ſuitable, to the different caſes, made in \HatcaCtivh 


1quor,, by Which the mind governs the-body- =». 
There are many other caſes, ene 


ry, and not-eafily.to be explained, which Hepend al- 


moſt eh enn a en 1 ſhall m 
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uſeful. book, lately publiſhed *, has obſerved, that 
Cans] in gun-ſhot wounds, . ended witl a grent 


5 laceration of the membranes,” though things ſoem: to 5 
0 on well for ſome days ; yet the patient is. ſudden: 


ly ſeized: with convulſions, in his face, Which ſo fix 


the gays chat he cannot ſpeak, though the ſenſes ars 


not impaired, and inevitably dięg. „It is,.. I, ine, 
very plain t that this dreadful ſymptom muſt be Owing 


to the bad condition of the norvous-liquor, Which, ie 


is brought into by. the tearing of the membranes; an 


Which, notwithſtanding! the tolerable tate; of the 


blood, . by its oun diſorder, prod Produce fatal cony 


ſequences, rss betta viqth 304 viaclovinug 


And as we gs in the, mentioned, electrical exper 


ria iments, how remarkably the ſubtile matten is altefed 
in its motions and effects, even by the imple cogtagt 


of other bodies; it muſt certainly be allo wech „that > 


. Ranby on g1n-ſhot wounds, Ps. its 1 5 


„ ones wm! 


. neſt pert of the blood. it will, according to the con- 
Altion in which thlis is, me fluid elaſtic indeed, 
but at different times in & different degree, and there. 
* variouſſy affected by external agents. 
Bur to return to poiſons: As the different late of 
che nervous fluid may in ſome meaſure alter their ef. 
fects; ſo likewiſe theſe themſelves, though really of 
the Ine kind, may yet ſo differ in their force and 
degree of action, as to be bortful in various and 
; different ways. 
Upon chis conſideration, the rpriung Niories re- 
lated by authors, of the different deaths infficted by 
ſerpents of different kinds, particularly in Africa, are 
not at all incredible. 1 very well remember, that the b 
learned Paul Herman, many years ago profeſſor of ä 
dotany in the univerſity of Leyden, Who had Fved a | 
great while in India, affirmed, that there were allo in 
_ ſeveral parts of that country venomous creatures, of 
| the fame kind with thoſe deſcribed by the Africarr hi- 
| ftorians, Which killed by very different effects of their 
poiſon ; and that, upon due inquiry into facts, he was 
convinced that the beautiful deſcriptions in Lucan * of 
the various ſpecies of vipers which Cato met with in 
the hot Libyan deſerts, were not poetical fictions, 
but taken from bäture. He had in his muſeum, pre 
ſer ted in ſpirit of wine, ſeveral of theſe very ſerpents; ; 
particularly the Aſpis, called Nintipolongha Zeylanica, 
whoſe bite induced a deadly ſleep; the Dipſas, or Si- 
tula Macaſſarica, which killed with an unquenchable 
thirſt; and the Hæmorrhous Macaſſaricus, the poiſon 
ef Winch was immediately followed by ate 
den der yr of th boy 5 
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For we muſt obſerve Ukeviſe, that akhwogh; the 
firſt impreſſion. of the poiſon be made upon the; ner- 


va PE. | 21 


vous ſpirit, yet the Whole maſs of bloud 
Iy partakes of the hurt: not, I ſuppoſe 47 
ture of the venom with it, but from ſulla: 


y quick: 


of, it, as an irregular circulation, interrupted ſecre- 
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tions, and ſtagnations in the ſmalleſt veſſels, (the con: 


ſequences of a vitiated nervous fluid), may naturally 
produce. 
compounded liquor as the blood is, may certainly uns 
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its mation only. ; 
Thus much cxncerdiog1the n aQtion. of «pal 
Sous 2 the effects of the particular kinds of them, de: 


my opinion) be ſo many proofs of. the ws of the 
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N 5 
be . as executioners of 


mankind for enormous crimes, which had eſcaped the 


common courſe of juſtice. Thus Herodotus e and 
lian + do both take notice that -adders were facred 


- * Lib, ü. cap. 74. + | 5 „ lib, 7. 0. 5. 
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Nor will this ſeem ſtrange, ſince ſuch 4 


ſcribed in the following diſcoutſes, will (at leaſt in 
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among thoſe maſters of dearning and ſuperſtition, the 
Egyptians ; that they affirmed- of | one ſort + of them 
particularly, that they were made to be miniſters of 


the will of the. gods, by averting evil from good men, 


and puniſhing the bad. Therefore the 1 Iſis 
was repreſented with an aſp upon her head *; 
note both her wiſdom and power · And . her the 


to de- 


Greeks and Romans honoured Minerva with the ſame 


Symbol, as ſhe. often appears dreſſed in antique ſtatues 
and gems... And Pauſanias + obſerves of the Arabians, 
chat they. forbore to offer any-violence to the vipers, 

which were found near the balſam- tree, as-reputitig 
then holy. The footſteps. of which ſuperſtition ſtill 
remain among theſe people to this very day: for ve- 
flingius. + ſaw: many of them take theſe creatures into 
heir houſes; feed them and worſhip them as the ge- 
nii of the place, The fame. odd fancy obtains in the 


Eaſt Indies : for the king of Calicut cauſes cottages to 


be ſet 


up for ſe 


ts to keep them from the rain, and 


makes it death to any that ſhall hurt one of them; 


thinking them to be heavenly ſpirits, becauſe they can 
+ luddenly kill men ||. A remarkable inſtance of ſuch 
an, opinion as ; this we have in the hiſtory of 135 
whoth the People of Malta, When the ſaw. the 

Fes is 57227 preſently . to 


| deal, 


4 


PT  £©% * 


i F Fac, e 


feet 
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tek; an he with „ 
beaſt into the fire; it. being, obyious enough to ima- 


ine, that he muſt. ſtand, in 4 near relation at leaſt to 


the gods chemſelves, who; could, thus command the 


meſſengers. of their Vengeance, and. ee He 
effects of ſuch powerful agents. 
I have ſometimes thought that this might be. the 


amnion, why; antiquity not only. repreſented the. fiſt | | 4» 


maſters of phyſic, Hermes, Aſculapius, Hippoera- 


tes, c; in, their; ſtatues and medals, with a viper add - 
| 166 to, their, figure, but alſo, worſhipped, them under 


this form;: for diſeaſs in thoſ days, eſpecially the moſt 
violent, plagues, fevers, Sci, were in like Manner, a8 


theſe creatures, reputed the com miſſoned metlengers 13 


. of divine anger: and diſpleaſure * „They charefgre 
ho by their art could. cure and ſtop. the courſe 
theſe, as they were ſuppoſed, to, da; this hy the par- 

ticular. leave and, aſſiſtanes of heaven, o had honours | 

paid jo them. accordingly ; and this repreſentation was 


. the, learned. Spanheim...obſerves fu the; viper Was a 
.Jymboal OZ; emblem of, divine, power. 1: > Det 199 
But to, fay the truth, that which che, ancients 
made the Hmbol of health,, dogg not ſcem td have 


” been, the viper, but the innocent ſagke ee of 


that kind, af which, Lucan, ſpeaks Hb HY gh 


[3] | Von quogus qui cunctis innaxia. numina tertir 
dpiis, aurate"nitids fulgore draconen," wang 


11534 innen if 3 Ra Anif it} 11190 (81 


wm * Cornel. Ceælſ. prrfat, in medicin. Morbos ait ad 


1 iam deorum wee relatos eſſe, et ab iiſdem o 


poſci ſplitam-. Divina potentiæ ſy mboſum. 
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126, & 181, & ſeq. bark ib. ix. ver. 229. 
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ſt in, the mature of an hieroglyphic character; f fore as | | 
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And if fo, the reiſon NMacrobids gives for this c cuſtom 
may be a very good one; Which is from the proper- 
. ſerpents have of call x their exuviz, or upper 


-reprefentations of health: the recovery whereof from 
ſickneſs and diſeaſes may juſtly be looked: upon as the 
beginning of a freſh period of life,” and (as the throw- 
ing off the ſenectus of theſe creatures ſeems to be 
de rowing of age .. 

Be that as it will, certain it 8. that ach bond and 
"ſuperſtitious fancies conterning the per, together 


with the miſtaken opinion that few of its parts were 
waere . from poiſon,” did not ſuffer the ancients to 


make any cutious inquiries into its nature by anato- 


errours they have delivered down to us in theſe 
points; which by gradual advances have ſince been 
rectiſied, and the inward make, properties, and ge- 
neration of this animal, have been largely treated of; 


in his diſſection of the rattle-Make , *which is a lar- 
ger ſpecies of the viper, have taken Pais on this 
object; to whoſe diſcoveries what *. Du en 
e ſhall add at the end of tis eſſay. by: 
be ſymptoms which follow upon the” bite of a 


guntur figuræ draconum, quia præſtant ut humana corpo- 
ra, velat infirmitatis pelle depoſita, ad priftivum revire- 
{ſcant vigorem: ut vireſcunt dracones per annos ſingulos, 


vazioni intorno n vipere. + Nouvelles experiences 
. Fur la Rees! 9 Wr N 9 ary . 
No 144. 


8. | ; ; < | | l 


B, every year, Which makes them fit emblems or | 


my and experiments. And this is the cauſe of the many 


more 2 M. Redi * Charas F, and Dr Tyſon 


viper, when it faſtens either one or both its greater 
Ideo ſimulacris / eorum LAſculapii et Salutis] jun- 


pelle ſenectutis exuta. Saturnal. lib. 1. c. 20. 4 Oſſer- 
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teeth in any part of the body; are an acute pain in 


the place wounded, with a Welling at: firſt red, but 


afterwards livid, which by degrees ſpreads farther 


do the neighbouring parts: witlr great faintneſs, and 
a quick, though low, and ſometimes interrup̃ted 


pulſe, great ſickneſs at the ſtomach, with bilious, 


convulſive vomitings, cold fweats, and ſometimes 


pains about the navel; and if the cure be not ſpeedy, 


death itſelf, unleſs the ſtrength of nature prüves : fuf- 


ficient to overcome theſe diſorders: and though it 


does, the ſwelling ſtill continues inffamed for ſome 
time; nay, in ſome caſes more conſiderably upon the 


abating a the other ſymptoms, than at the begin- 


ning. And often from the fmall wound runs a fani- 
ous liquor, and little puſtules are raiſed about it: 
the colour of the whole ſkin, in leſs than an hour, is 
changed yellow, as if the patient had the jaundice. 


Thheſe miſchiefs (although different climates, the | 


ſeaſon of the year more or leſs hot; the greater or 
leſſer rage of the viper, the animal itſelf of x larger 
or ſmaller ſize; and conſequentiy able to communi- 


cate more or leſs venom, the wound made deeper, 


in a part more nervous or tendinous, and therefore 
_ © receiving more of the poiſonous liquor and the like 
circumſtanees, may variouſly heighten or abate them 


bl 


yet) uſually diſcover themſelves much after the! ſame 


manner in all? unleſs the bite happen not to be ac- 


companied with the effuſion of that liquor, which is 


the main inſtrument and ne of: . e e 
FIN diſturbanſdeQJ. HOI! 

But before I 5 to i into bor nature 

4 W manner of the acting of this juice, it may not be 


"improper to take 00 chat tlie true uſe of it is to 


perform 
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vation of the individual, 82 n it Maſe Ten- Ee 


eee eee not ſubſiſt. 


For vipers live chiefly: upon . 33 


1 thei like animals, hich they do 
not chew, but ſwallow/ down Whole; in which man- 
ner they lia in the ſtomach, or if that be not big e- 


nough to receive them, partly in that, and partly in 


the ceſophagus, which is membranqus and capable of 
great diſtenſion; till by the ſalival juices: of: thoſe 
parts, together with the help of the fibres of the ſto- 


mach, and the contraction of the muſcles of the ab- 
a domen, they are gradually diſſolved into a fluid ſub- c 


- Nance, fit for the tiouriſhment of their bodies, which 
is the work of many days. This is one reaſon why 
theſe creatures can live ſo long without. taking any 
freſn food, which I have known them to do ſive or 
im months; as another is, that their blood is à groſ- 
ſer and more viſcid fluid than that of moſt other ani- 


mals: ſo that there is but a very little expenſe of it 


by tranſpiration, and conſequently leſs need of re- 
cruit. This not only microſcopes diſcover, but rea- 
ſon teaches: becauſe: there is but very little muſcular 


force in the ſtomach to comminute the food, and 


make a chyle of fine parts; and therefore the blood 
5 muſt accordingly be of a tough and elammy conſiſt- 
ence. Beſides; the heart of a viper has properly but 
one ventricle, and the circulation of the blood is per- 
formed after the ſame manner as it is in a frog and 


tortoiſe, in which not above one third of it paſſes 


through the lungs: upon which account its commi- 
nution in them by the air is proportionally leſſer than 


in 2 animals; Now, ſuch a manner of feeding as 


111 f | | : this 
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this does beceſſirlly tequire, „ that the prey ſhould u 
on the firſt catching be immediately killed'r wee 
For we are not to think that the force of "his! paft 
would be alone 1 ufficient to deſtroy i it, the ſubtiny of 
a living creature (beſides * the | conifideration of the 
weakneſs of the fibres) being in'a great meaſtire" able 
to clude that; a8 indeed we every da day find live” Ani- 
mals i in the ventricles of others: afnd herefore to 0 
this is the proper uſe both of the teeth and their 

ſon ; ; for which being deſigned and adapted, it is 0 
Wondef if the viper, this fame” "way by Wich it de- 


ſtroys its prey, proves ſometimes miſchie vous to any . 


other creatures' beſides, when it "Happens to be enra- 
| 'ged,” or by any provocation ſtirred up to Bee? 


The deſcription of the poiſon ous "fangs, their 
make, articulation, and motion, as alſo of the glands 


that ſeparate .the yellowiſh! liquor, and the bag s that 
contain it, I ſhall give, together with ſome 
; mical obſervations, at the end of this diſcourſe. 


This venomous juice itſelf is of ſo inconſidetable | 


2 quantity, that it is no more than one good drop 
that does the executjon. And for this reaſon authors 
have contented themſelves with trials of the bite 


upon ſeveral animals, never eſſaying to examine the 


textüre and make of the liquor irſelf for Which 
purpoſe T have oftentimes by holding a viper advan- 
tageoully, and enraging it till it ſtruck out its teeth, 
made it bite upon ſomewhat ſolid, ſo as to void its 
poiſon; which carefully putting Upon a glaſs plate, 
I have with a microſeope, as nicely as Ter 2 Os 
ed its parts and compoſition. 3 

Ra the firſt ſight F could diſcober dothing bas 
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2 o POISONS, En I. 


a parcel of ſmall ſalts nimbly flgating- in the. liquor; 
but in a very ſhort time the appearance was changed, 


| and. theſe ſaline particles were now ſhot, out as it 
were into cryſtals of an incredible tenuity and ſharp- 
neſs, with ſomething like knots here and there, from 
which they ſeemed to proceed: fo that the whole 


texture did in a manner repreſent a ſpider's web, 


though infinitely finer, and more minute; and yet. 
withal ſo rigid were. theſe pellucid ſpicula, or darts, 


that they remained. unaltered; nen- Bs tor 11 
veral months . 


I have tried ſeveral. EY © find: ont x; I could, 
| under what: tribe, of ſalts theſe cryſtale are to be ran 
ged, and to diſcover what alterations they make in 
the blood: and. not without ſome. difficulty, by rea- 
fon. of the minute quantity of the liquor, and the ha- 
zard of experiments of this kind, ſome curious friends, 
and myſelf together, made the following obſervations. 


About half an ounce of human blood received 
into a warm glaſs, in which were five or. ſix grains 
of the viperine poiſon newly ejected, was not viſibly 
altered either in colour or conſiſtence: it then Was, 
and remained undiſtinguiſhable from the ſame; blood, 
.taken Anta another las, in which Vn e at 
4, 
Fa These . af i Sin 2 wah 


pee and alkali's : the empoiſoned blood was, after 
ſuch mixtures, of the ty colour. and ate, a 


the other. 


Spirit of nitre, Fit 4 l jon of ſis 
ſeverally poured upon the fanies! itſelf, produced. nei. 


ther fermen tation, nor any; Der os eq. 
Fi 1.4, 7 r,ifige.- 10. PTY. $613. £4 4 
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Sit of tartar run per deliquium, and the i mple 


ſpirit of hartſhorn, dropped upon the yenom, n 
altered its colour, nor raiſed any ebullition. 


_Syrup of violets mixed with the poiſon did not 


change its colour either to red or green. Fr 


The tincture of heliotropium, that is, blue p: paper, 8 


was not altered by the ſanies ejected upon it, # and 
4 drying ſtill retained its yellowiſh colour. 2 


We cauſed Feral animals, dogs, cats, and bi . 


geons to be bit by an enraged vi per; which gene- 


rally died, ſome in a longer, others in a ſhorter ſpace. 


of time. But we conſtantly obſerved, that they all 


immediately upon the bite ſhewed, with ſigns of 


acute pain, marks of their life being acct. by 
ficknek, faintings, convulſions, &c. _ 

The head of a large viper lay three hours det it 
was cur off: it was perfectly flaccid and without mo- 


tion. A pigeon wounded upon the breaſt wich the 


fangs of his head, was preſently convulſed, &c. as 


from the bite of the animal, and died in ſeven hours. 


We contrived a ſharp ſteel needle to be made, 
crooked, in ſhape not unlike to the viper 's tooth, 
with a ſulcus or hollow on the convex part, not far 
from the point: into this we put a drop of the ve- 
nom, and with it wounded the noſe of a young dog. 

It produced the uſual diſorders of vomiting, pur- 
ging, Kc. but in a leſs degree, and the dog reco- 
vered. It was remarkable, that upon making the 


wound the dog cried but little, till the poiſon came 

into it: but then he howled, &c. in the ſame man- 
ner as if bit by the viper itſelf. But a pigeon pricked 
in the * part of the breaſt by the ſame poiſoned = 


needle, 
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Tos ſuffered, as, from the Utes. and died in hour 


t hours, __ 
We made the: laſt experiments, with a view to 
the controverſy between Signor Redi in Italy, and 


Monſier eur Charas i in Fr: rance. The former, from tri- 


als of the ſame kind with thoſe we have now men- 
$4 affirmed that the venom. of. the v iper lay in 


e yellow w liquor of the gums. The latter, in oppo- 


ſition, to this, elpouled ': a. notion adyanced firſt by Van 
Helmont, and placed it altogether in the enraged ſpi⸗ 


rits of 1 31 creature, calling this yellow liquor a pure 


Win 


"1538 


innocent faliva ; i and e in 855 of . . 


think, is this, that 06 pe the vipers in 1 do 


not differ 1 in their nature from thoſe in France; 


yet there i is a great deal of difference 1 in the ſucceſs of 


the fame experiments, \ when faithfully and judicioully | 


MYTH, 


made, and When they : are cautioully and timorouſly 
managed, leſt they! ſhould Happen t. to overthrow a dar- 
ling hypothel "0 

And therefore Monſieur du Yerney i in the Royal 


Academy, and Dr Aeſkine, then at Paris, confirmed 
the opinion of Signor Redi, by ſeveral trials which 


they made with the ſame effect; as 1 was afterwards 


. informed by the Dottor himſelf, ET 


We reſolved to end our poiſon- inquiries by taſting 


the venomous liquor. | Accordingly, having diluted 
Is quantity of it with a very little warm water, ſeveral 
of us ventured to put ſome of it upon the tip of our 
tongues. We all agreed, that it taſted very ſharp 
5 5. as if the tongue bad been ſtruck through 


with 


TRE. 


* 


n © 
with ſomething ſcalding or burning. This ſenſation 
went not off in two or three hours: and one gentle- 
man, who would not be ſatisfied without trying a 
large drop undiluted, found his tongue ſwelled with 
a little inflammation, and the ſoreneſs laſted two days. 
But neither his nor our boldneſs was attended with — 
any ill conſequence. | i 
This is no objection to the kereful Feet of this 1 
juice: for As ſome chemical liquors ferment with o- 
thers of a certain kind only; ſo theſe poiſonous ſalts 
may affect one fluid of the body, and not another. 
Which that is, we ſhall ſnew anon. It is ſufficient 
to the preſent purpoſe to ſay, that the ſaline ſpicula 
are broken and diſſolved in the mouth by the clammy* — 
ſallval humour: and if any of them ſhould paſs thence 
into the ſtomach and inteſtines, the balſam of the 
bile will be an antidote there, en enough to 
overcome their force. 
| Theſe experiments upon the viper- * and the 
blood, are a ſufficient confirmation of what has been 
advanced in the introduction, that the nervous liquor 
only is affected by this venom; and at the ſame time 
afford a convincing proof, how much thoſe ſcanty 
principles of our chemiſts, acid and alkali, fall ſhort 
in explaining the actions of natural bodies: ſince 
neither of theſe ſalts could in any way be: found to 
affect the viperine venom. _ | 
Before I proceed, I muſt take notice, that eren 
ſome of the ancients were thus far rightly appriſed 
of the nature of this poiſon. Of this Galen gives 
us teſtimony in ſeveral places; particularly in his 
book de temperamentis * where he takes notice, 


Lib. iii. p! 1; e | 
or. I. E | | chat 


or W o lSsO NS. E. . 


that, © nothing has the. ſame power upon the human 


body outwardly. as. inwardly, Thus,“ (fays: he), 
neither the venom of the viper, nor of, the aſp, 
gor frothy. ſpittle of the mad dog, are alike miſs 
*. chievous when, they fall; upon the; ſkin, or enter 
into. the, ſtomach, as when outwardly: eqmmunir 
« cated by a wound.” 

And therefore Lucan, (who, being an hiſtorical 
poet, makes amends. for, what, is wanting of inven; 
tion, by, the ſpirit and judgment always, ſhewn. in his 
deſcriptions) introduces, brave Cato, when, marching 


the remains of Pompey's. army through Africa, very 
wiſely telling the ſoldiers, almoſt choked. with thirſt, 
yet afraid to drink of a ſpring they came to, en 


full of ſerpents - 
: Noxia ferpentum oft admiſto Janguine . 


Morſu virus habent, et fatum dente minantur ; 


Peculg, marte carent- 
75 Mix'd with the blood, the legal 8 cli Kills; 


The bite conveys it; death lurks in the teeth. | 


Swallow d it works no harm- — 


Ta the like manner it was. in thoſe times alſo 
known, that the virulent juice had the ſame bad ef- 
fects, when mixed with. the juices of. the body, b 


means of a common wound, as when communicated 
by the venamous. bite. This made Celſus +: adviſe, 
in ſucking out the poiſon, to take care there be no 


ulcer in the mouth: though this caution be rather 
ſlighted and ridiculed by Severinus + and others; 
Lucan. Pharſal. lib. ix. ver. 6144. Loc. 


ante citat. 1 2 he p.365. 
| : ho 
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Cho hereby diſcover how little they underſtood of 
the ſeat and nature of this poiſon. And Galen“ men- 
tioning the ſtory df Cleopatra, relates from other au- 


chors, that ſhe killed herſelf by pouring the virus of 


an aſp into a wound made in her arm * n 


teeth. 


In ſhort, it is upon this n that Pliniy # - 


aſſures us, the Scythians poiſohed their arrows 
with the ſanies of vipers mixed with human blood. 


The way of doing it Rriftotle + has at large related; 
and the Tartars are ſaid to uſe The like trick to this 


day. After the ſame manner the Indians make uſe 
of the venom of the lizard, called Gecco, This 


creature they hang up by the tail, and by whipping 
exaſperate it till it diſcharge its virus, in which they 


tinge their darts: m,, GEE | 


weapons is fpeedy death |. 


A later author, in his deſcription of the cape of 5 


Good Hope +, informs us, that the way by which the 


inhabitants there, called Hettentots, kill great wild 


beaſts, liens, tigers, elephants, &c. is this: They take 
the bladders of poiſon with their liquor out of the 
gums of that deadly kind of ferpents, which the Por- 


rugueſe tall Cobrus de Capello + theſe they dry it the 


ſun, and grind them to powder betwixt two ſtones : 


this powder they make into a paſte with the fpittle or 
labber of the ſame creature : which paſte they rub 


De Theriac. ad Piſon. lib. i. c. 1. Vid. etiam c. 10. 
+ Nat. Hiſt. lib. xi. c. 53. Scythæ ſagittas tingunt 
viperina ſanie et humano anguine: irremediabile id ſce- 
lov; De mirabilibus. ] Bont. Hiftor, 
Ind. lib. 5. c. 37. 1 Peter Kolben, printed at 


N in High Dutch, 1719, pag. 532. 
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upon the points at their Gupts, and r them by to 


4 for their uſe, 


_ Having in the introduction explained 3 in en ths 


manner in which this poiſon, in common with all o- 
thers of the animal kind, acts upon the body; I 


Hall only here add the reaſon of one particular effect 


of it, which is thought very Ry and ſur- 

priſing, that is, the jaundice. | 

I The jaundice is a ſuffuſion of bile upon the ſur- 
face of the body, and indeed - upon all: the inward 

membranes alſo, The bile is a natural ſapo, that is, 


a mixture of oil, water, and a falt both volatile and 
fixed, ſeparated in the liver. That the ſecretion of it 


may be rightly performed, it is requiſite (as in all a- 
nimal ſecretions) that there be a due proportion of its 
| ſeveral parts, and alſo that there be a right diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſecretory veſſels. Theſe compounding 
parts cannot be ſuppoſed to be altered in fo ſhort a 
time as is here mentioned: but a conſtriction, or 
nervous ſpaſms, may almoſt ſuddenly ſo ſtraiten the 
_ orifices of the ducts, into which the bile is to paſs, 
_that its derivation into them will be ſtopt ; and con- 
ſequently it muſt remain in the blood, which in the 
courſe of circulation will ne it Nane 5 whole 
This is a jaundice of the Cine kind with a 


Which follows ſometimes upon violent colic pains, 
in which the ſpaſmodic contraction of the membranes 


of the abdomen interrupts the motion of the bile 
through the hepatic canals : the cure of which there- 
fore is by plentiful dilution and anodyne medicines, 


The caſe is quite otherwiſe in the common jaun- 


: oe, which i is a * of the Iver, In this the fault 
| | | lies 
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Z les in the bile itſell. For though it is uſually ſaid, 
that this is an obſtruction in the liver; yet it ought 
to be conſidered, that the veſſels are rarely obſtrut- 
ed but by the diſorder of the liquors they carry ; 
and conſequently that an ill ſtate of the bile muſt be, 
except in ſome extraordinary caſes, antecedent to an 
_ obſtruction in its ducts: and therefore, as the alte- 
rations of ſo compounded a fluid are different, ſo the 
jaundice is accordingly attended with different, nay, 
ſometimes with contrary ſymptoms. In ſome caſes, 
without a fever, the fæces of the inteſtines are hard 
and white with great coſtiveneſs: in others a diar- 
rhœa with a fever, and yellow diſcharges, weakens - 
the patient. In the former (the conſequent general- 
ly of an inactive ſedentary life), for want of a due 
aluantity of falt, the oily part of the bile grows viſcid 
and thick, and ſtagnates in the ducts of the liver: in 
the other {owing to ah eres living, and drinking 
ſpirituous liquors) the volatile part of the falt pre- 
vails too much, and the bile becomes too chin, _ 
and irritating. = 
There is another diſcas, which though it be 
thought to belong to another part, yet is indeed ſo 
much akin to the jaundice, that it may be properly _ 
mentioned on this occaſion; I mean the diabetes. 
For this Is not, as phyſicians have commonly judged, 
a diſtemper of the kidneys, but of the n pro- 
ceeding likewiſe from a vitiated mixture of the bile. | 
It happens moſt frequently io thoſe who ſtun | 
due exerciſe. indulge themſelves in drinking vinous | 
| 
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Equors, and then quench their thirſt ariſing from 
theſe; by too great a quantity of fuck as are cooling. 


© By ſuch n heating! and cooling of the ha- "i 
E 3 mours . 
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mours of the body, the natural proportion of ſalt in 
the bile, by which its oily part is incorporated with 


the water, is not ſufficient, now the water over- a- 


\ _ bounds, to preſerve the mixture: ſo. that a great 


portion of this, together with ſome of the thinneſt of 


the oil, will be diſcharged by the kidneys ; and the 


urinary ducts will be greatly enlarged. by a conſtant 
afflux that way. By which means the thicker oily 


particles are left in a degree of coagulation in the | 
ſmaller tubes of the liver, and are there ed into * 


hard fatty ſubſtance, 
The diſſection of thoſe who "RE died of the di- 


abetes, proves this to be ſo: for I have always found 


a ſteatomatous collection in their liver, in appearance 


not unlike to what is often diſcharged by ſtools in a 


confirmed jaundice, but of a harder conſiſtence. 


As to the ſweetneſs of the urine, this is all bilious: 
for the water of the bile ſeparated from its ſalt is 


ſweet. Ox-gall, by a chemical - diſtillation, yields 
four parts in five of water . This I have obſerved 


1 be fragrant, as if perfumed with muſk, The u- 
' © Tine in the beginning of a jaundice very often ſmells 
" like violets; and in a diabetes the flux is uſually leſ- 


ſened towards the latter end of life, and the water is as 


bitter as gall : plain indications of a like origin of two 
diſtempers ſeemingly very different. Neither can I omit | 
to take notice, that the cure of a diabetes confirms 
_ theſe remarks: for this is chiefly. done by ſupplying - 
the blood with a quantity of fixed falt, particularly 


ſuch as is contained in lime-water, and in that of the 
hot-well at Briſtol, which is indeed a natural lime- 


water. But what might be ſaid on this ſubject 


'® Vide Haller, Not. i in Boerhaav. Inflitut. Medic. $ 99- 


would | 
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would require a juſt diſcourſe. 1 time to come to 
the cure of the viper- poiſon. 
There was formerly in Africa a nation af edple 
collad P/ylli, famous for the cure of the bite of ſer- 
pents, with which that country above all others a- 
bounds. Theſe people were thought to have ſome- 
thing in their conſtitution ſo contrary to poiſon, that 
no venomous creature would touch them: and it was 
pretended, that they made this a trial of the legiti- 
macy of their children. The truth of the matter is: 
They performed the cure in a manner very ſurpriſing 
to the vulgar, that is, by applying their mouth to the 
wound, and ſucking out the venom, The Marſi in 
Fraly pretended to the ſame power v. Some ceremo- 
nies, to overawe the patient, and gain reverence to- 
the operator, were added to the performance : but 
Celſus, the Latin Hippocrates, has wiſely obſerved, 
that * theſe Pſylli had no particular kill in this ma- 
nagement, but boldneſs confirmed by uſe : for the 
 & poiſon of the ſerpent, as likewiſe ſome hunting 
„ poiſons, which the Gauls particularly make uſe of, 
* are not hurtful in the mouth, but in a wound. 
© Therefore whoſgever will, after their example, 
© ſuck the wound, will be in no danger himſelf, and 
* will ſave the life of the wounded perſon +.” Ari- 
ſtotle has hinted ſomething to this purpoſe. The 


v Vide Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 7. c. 2. lian. Hiſt. ani- 

mal. lib. 1. c. 57. et Lucan. lib, 9. ver. 891. + Neque 
hercule ſcientiam præcipuam habent hi, qui Pſylli nomi- 
nantur, ſed audaciam uſu ipſo confirmatam. Nam vene- 
num ſerpentis, ut quædam etiam venatoria venena, qui- 
dus Galli præcipue utuntur, non guſtu, ſed in vulnere 
nocent. Ergo quiſquis, exemplum Pſylli ſecutus, id vul- 
nus exſuxerit, et ipſe tutus erit, ct tutum hominem 78 


ſtabit. Medion: lib. 5. e. 27. : 
« ſpittle 


1 ria A Uereirgeca- S. Thexriac. Ver. 86. 
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os ſpittle of aman” (fays he) * 15 an enemy to the bites. 
* of moſt ſerpents *.”> And Nicander obſerves, 


That ſerpents fly * even the: ſmell of bannn 
* pitele f. 


Pliny expreſſes the is ſtill in a — manner, 


and affirms, © That there is in all men a poiſon 
* which kills ſerpents; and that, theſe creatures run 
away from ſpittle, as they will from the touch of 
_ © ſcalding water 1. | 
It may therefore juſtly ſeem Aae that, upon 
fo good an authority as that of Celſus, (who general- 
Iy gives us the methods of the Greek phyſicians and 
- ſurgeons), ſo beneficial and eaſy a practice as this. of 
the Pſylli ſhould not have been perpetuated by phyſi- 
clans. But the notion, that a poiſon io fatal in a 
wound, could not be taken into the mouth, without 
hurt, was, no doubt, the obſtacle ; eſpecially when 
it was imagined, that outward applications would. 
anſwer the purpoſe as well, without any hazard, 


However, this method of cure ought, I think, to | 


be revived : and there happened, about three years a- 
go, in London, a very remar kable Cale, which con» 
firms the ſucceſs of it. 


Tbe ftory is this, as related to me by an ingenious 5 


and experienced ſurgeon, who ſaw the caſe at the lat · 
ter end of it. A man was bit on one of his fingers 


* | byg mattle-ſnake, juft then brought over from Virginia. 


immediately put his finger into his mouth, and 
fucked the wound, His under- lip and tongue were 
preſently ſwelled to a great degree: he faltered in 


Hiſt. Animal. Hb. 8. c, 29. + Heal A. an 

mnibus 
hominibus contza ſerpentes ineſt venenum, 3 fn 
Cum _— ut ferventis aqua 5 ars re. Loc. cit. 
| bis 
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dis ſpeech, and in ſome meaſure loſt his feaſts? He 
then drank a large quantity of oil, and warm water 


upon it, by which he vomited plentifully. A live pi- 


geon was cut in two, and applied to the finger. Two 
hours after this, the fleſh about the wound was cut 
out, and the part burnt with a hot iron, and the arm 
embrocated with warm oil. He then recovered his 
ſpeech and his ſenſes. His arm continued ſwelled the 
next day, but by common applications ſoon grew eaſy, 


and the patient ſuffered no farther miſchief. 5 5 
As the poiſon of this ſnake is more quick and 
deadly than any other that we know, a remedy for 


this will moſt certainly prove effectual againſt that of 
ſmaller vipers, and all other creatures of this kind. 
The other applications here made uſe of (the vomit ex- 
cepted) could be of no ſervice. The pigeon; the cut- 


ting and burning the part, two hours after the wound 


had b&n made, did no good. Embrocating the arm 
Voith oil only abated the ſwelling. Therefore the phy- 
ſicians of the royal academy at Paris gave a right 
. judgment of this application, in a like caſe. An ac- 
count having been given in our Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions * of an experiment made, in which it was pre- 


tended that common oil, rubbed into the wound, had 6 
_ cured the bite of a viper; they with all poſſible care 
made ſeveral trials with it, and pronounced it to be 


ineffectual, any farther than as It might be a fomen- 


tation to the tumefied part T. 

Ij!be firſt thing then to be a. upon the bite of; 2 

viper of any kind, is, that the patient ſhould imme- 
diately ſuck the wound himfelf, if he can come at it: 
If he cannot, another perſon ſhould do this good. of- 


No 443. + Mem. Acad. Sc. Par. an. 767 
| OT | -*..* 0g 
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oe for him. "Whoever does it, dught (to prevent a» 
my inflammation of the lips and tongue, from the heat 


of the poiſon) to wath his mouth well beforehand with 
cwarm oil, and hold ſome of this in 25 nn wake 


the ſition is performing. 


"og this is over, it will W BOM a vo- 
| A doſe of Rad. Ipecacuan.  encenriged in the 
| wack with oil and warm water, may be fafficient, 


The good effect of this is owing to the ſhake which 
the action of vomiting gives to the nerves 3 whereby 
the irregular tpaſms, into N their > py _ 
might be drawn, are prevented. 


To confirm this practice, I Have "ITY aſſured by | 


a ingenious ſurgeon, who lived in Virginia, that the 


Indians chere cure the bite of the rattle · ſnake, by fuck- 


ing the wound, and taking immediately a large qtan 


ny of a decoction of the Seneca rattle-ſnake root, 
{which vomits plemifully), and laying to the part the 


Tame xoot chewed. 

As to any other external management, 1 ink it 
can avail but little; fince it cannot prevent the fudden 
communication of the poiſon to the nerves. Burning 


we part with a hot iron, is of no uſe. Dry falt up- 


on the wound, recommended by Celſus *, promiſes 
fomewhat more, but not much. | The celebrated 


ſnake · ſtones, brought from the Eaſt Indies, and faid 


| to be taken ont of the head of the Cobra de Capello, 


have no virtue to be depended on. This Signor Re- 


di +, Monſieur Charas t, and myſelf have experien- 
ced. They will indeed, when applied, ftick to the 


Wound for ſome time; being, as appears from their 
- AT TRtts intorno alle coſe 


| * Liv. p. c. {- 4 
| en | * gi 


in jos mw 
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make, not natural but factitious bodies, compounded 
moſt probably of calcined bones; and fame: teftaceans 
ſubſtances mixed together: but when they drop off; 
they axe found. to: have imbibed 'nothing: af the ve- 
nom. | 
Miore is to be: ſaid: for the remedy of our viper - 
catchers, in wllich they place ſo much confidence; as 
to be no more afraid oh: a bite than of a common 
puncture; immediately curing themſelves by- the a. ” 
plication of: their ſpecific ; 
FPhis, though they keep it as a great ſecret, I have 
however, upon ſtrict inquiry, found out to be no o- 
ther than the axungia viperina preſently rubbed into 
the wound. And to convince: myſelf of its good ef- 
fects, I enraged a viper to bite a: young dog in the 
noſe : both the teeth were; ſtuck: deep in; he howI- 
ed bitterly, and the part began to ſwell: I diligently 
applied. ſome of the axungia I had ready at mor and 
he was very well the next day. 
But becauſe ſome gentlemen, who Gow this experi · 
ment, were apt to impute the cure rather to the dog's 
ſpittle, (he licking the wound), than to the virtue of 
the fat; we made him to be bit again in the tongue, 
forbearing the uſe: of our remedy; and he died * 
in four: on five hours. | 
At another time I made the like trial: with. the Gadd 
ſucceſs "oo 
As this axnngia conſiſts of) clammy 1 viſcid 
parts, which are withal more penetrating and active 
than moſt oily. ſubſtances; ſo theſe; without: all 
doubt, may, if immediately applied, involve, and as 
it were ſheath; the volatile ſalts of the venomous li- 


quor, and thus prevent their ſnooting out into thoſe 
0 cryRalline 
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eryſtalline Panke, which! we have olive: to be the 
main inſtruments 15 that ane Mt” 11 8 re 
me bite, 


But even this cure bright not to bd e on. tt : 


is ; ſafeſt to uſe the method we have mentioned : and 


moreover, if the patient feels any ſickneſs,” faintneſs, 


or any of the nervous ſymptoms we have deſcribed; 


he muſt be put into bed, and a ſweat muſt be pro- 


moted by cordial medicines, particularly the confect. 
Ralegh. and the ſalt of vipers, or, in want of this, 
falt of hartſhorn, given in warm wine. I have often 
experienced the good effects of this proceeding : and 


after all the pretenſions of the cure by oil, in the caſe 


above related *, the man was voy not eee 
without theſe means. T 
I ſhall conclude. 2 FUE bints 1: HIPS "a 


uſe of the viper in phyſic ; becauſe authors are very 


large in enumerating its virtues againſt many, and 
ſome of them, very obſtinate diſtempers. 

One of the firſt whom we find in OY to 
have made uſe of the fleſn of this creature to medi. 


cinal purpoſes, was „I think, Antonius Muſa, the fa- 
mous phyſician to Odhurins Cæſar; of whom Pliny 7 


tells us, That when he met with incurable ulcers, 


© he ordered the eating of Vipers, and by ar means 


* they were quickly healed.” 6; | 

It is not improbable, that he might IR kara 
this from the great Greek phyſician Craterus, men- 
tioned often by Cicero in his epiſtles to Atticus; 
who, as Porphyrius + relates, very happily cured 


_ © a miſerable ſlave, whoſe Akin i in a ſtrange manner 


* Phil. TranfaQ, TE: $43. 5 1 Lib. xxx. 5 1 oh 513. 
We fell 
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ec Far off bai his bones, by adviſing him. to feed 
von vipers dreſſed after the manner of fiſn.“ 
Be this as it will, in Galen's time the profitable 


qualities of the viper were very commonly known. 
"He ſays, that they who are afflicted with the ele- 


phantiaſis, are wonderfully relieved by eating vipers, 


dreſſed like eels; and relates very remarkable ſtories of 
e of chis diſeaſe, performed by the viper-wine . 
Aretæus, who moſt probably lived about the ſame 
time With Galen, and of all the ancients bas moſt ac- 


curately deſcribed the elephantiaſf is, commends, as 


Craterus did, the eating of vipers inſtead of fiſh in the . 
fame diſeaſe J. And to this purpoſe I remember, 


that as Lopes g, in his relation of the kingdom of 
5 Congo in Africa, takes notice how greedily the ne- 


gtoes eat adders, roaſting them, and eſtceming them 
as the moſt delicious food; ſo Dampier || alſo informs 
us, that the natives of Tonquin 1 in the Ealt Indies 


treat their friends with arrack, in which Trakes and 


ſcor pions have been infuſed, accounting this not on- 


Iy a great cordial, but alſo an antidote againſt the le- 
profß: and all other forts of poiſon. 


I have ſince been told by a learned phyſician, tho | 


reſided many years at Bengal, that it is a conſtant 


practice there to order in diet the Cobra de Capello 
[che viper of that country) to per ſons waſted by long 


diſtempers. 


The phyſicians in Italy and France very commonly | 
1 8 the broth and gelly « of Ties fleſn for much 


De arte curat. ad Glauc. ib. 111 c. 16. & De apl. 
medic, facult, lib. xi. c. 1 + Ch diaturn. Hb. ii. 
©. 13. Vid. Purchas's 3 Part 2. book. vii. 
Nie £ 4... Veyages, vol. GD p- 53. 
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the ade uſes, * is, to invigorate and purify the 


_ of blood exhauſted with on. or tainted with 
ſome vitious and obſtinate ferment,  _ 5 
From all this it appears, that the main efficacy of 


dhe vipetine fleſh is to quicken the' circle of the blood, 
Promote its due mixture, and by this means cleanſe 
and ſcour the glands of thoſe Tagnating j juices, which 
turning to acidity, are the origin of many, at leaſt, 
- of. thoſe troubleſome diſtempers 1 in the ſurface of the 


body, which go under ** names of ſcrophulons, le- 


prous, ä 


Theſe good efetts _ owing to that penetrating, 
Arong gt, with which the ſubſtance of theſe crea- 


tures does, in a very great proportion, abound; and 


the reaſon of this is from the food they live on, 
Which we have obſerved before to be lizards, moles, 


Kc. Whoſe nature every one knows to be ſuch as 


muſt neceſſarily, when they are diſſolved in the ſto- 
mach, ſupply the blood with a great quantity of ac- 
tive and volatile parts. And herein lies the difference 
between the fleſh. of vipers and that of other innocent 


ſerpents, which feeding chiefly upon graſs, herbs, &c. 


do not recommend themſelves to us by any of thoſe 


properties, which are in ſo eminent a degree found i in 


: the former. ? 
Whoſoever reflects on har a been Gig on this 


26 head, will very readify acknowledge, that our phyſi- 


cians deal too cau tiouſly or ſparingly with-a remedy, 
Which may be applied to very good purpoſes, when 
they preſcribe a few grains of the powder of dried 
vipers, or make up a ſmall quantity of their fleſh into 
troches. Whereas, that ſervice may really be done 
wack 4 ha — Wy eat frequently of N 


* 
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gelly, or broth ; 4 be as the ancient manner $7 
was; to boil vipers, and eat them like fiſh ; or if 


this food will not go down, (though really very good 
and delicious fare), to make uſe at leaſt of wine, in 


which dried vipers have been digeſted fix or ſeven 
days, in a gentle heat “, from which I have ſeen very 
good effects in Wms lepras; or laſtly, (in ſome f 
caſes eſpecially, where wine is not convenient), to | 


take either the powder, or good quantities of the vi- : 5 
perine ſalt, in which alone the virtue of all medicines 


made from this creature reſides. And therefore the 
ſalt of any other animal, which is ſtill more pungent 
and ſtimulating than this, (as is particularly that of 
Cantharides), is yet a more powerful remedy in dry 

and ſcaly leprous eruptions; which may without any 
inconvenience' be given in : the form of 4 tincture made 
with ſpirit of vine f. 7 


As APPENDIS, 


7s Containing an anatomical deſcription of thoſe 
; parts in a. viper, and in 4 rattle-ſnake, 
Which are concerned in their poiſon : 


| With a wort account of: ſome: hes, venomous 
oy uu. 1 85 


N. onda to give a fall view of the adrian of 
4A. death in a viper, and that larger ſpecies of it, the 
rattle-nake, I ſhall: explain. the figures drawn from 

dens of them both, beginning with the leſſer an 


19 7: PIO Lond. +.Vid. eand. Pharmacop. 
| OY FF: nimal, 
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nimal, and ns, with. the bigger. And if ſome 


things are repeated in the lat ter, which had been ob- 
ſerved in the former, this will not be thought tedious: 
becauſe, in ſubjects ſo minute, it is ſometimes neceſſa · 
ry to repreſent the ſame parts in different fituations. 
and connections, that the uſes aſſigned ta them may 
be the more clearly underſtood. And for this reaſon, 
[ ſhall not follow the order of the figures, ſo much 
as I ſhall the thread of * e which "oy 
are 5 to exp. 


FA 1 4 Wa 


run, ſeveral views taken y woke the head of the, 


' common. viper. 


Fig. I: ſhews a nde view of the fall and Jaws: 35 
in which 


4 Repreſents two polfpaing Gigs on each fide, © 
fixed (in a manner to be deſcribed hereafter) in a 


ſolid bone on eace ſide 5. Theſe ſolid bones are ar- 


__ ticulated by a ginglymus, as it were pendent to the 


two Zygomata : : upon which, with the poiſoning fangs, 
they receive two motions ; vz. production, by which 
the fangs are erected ; and retraction, by which theſe 


fangs are brought in, and Gouthed* againſt the roof of. 


the mouth, 5 as to admit of cloſing the Jaws. 
Fig. 5. a. ſhews theſe fangs magnified. 


Theſe motions are produced by a thin Nip of bone] 


fig. 1. c. and fig. 5. d. which being connected to the 


Pone b. below its articulation, makes it to join an the 
wotions of production and retraction, which it re- 
ceives itſelf, by being œnnected to the bone, fig. 5. 
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a which produced ud retracted a8 well: in con- 
junction with the under jaw, to which it is con- 
nected, as by the action of ri ee aog - 
and ſubſervient to itſelf. - | 
Fig. 1. J. ſhews the a jaw, + an | {= 
d. e. its two fulcra, by the help of which it receives 


17 ny of motions neceſſary in ſwallowing its prey. 


Fig 6. ſhews theſe two fulcra 4 and 5, by the 


5 intervention of which the under Jaw is r e ines to 
the ſinciput and temporal bone. 


In order to underſtand the manner by which the 
viper ſwallows its prey, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
upper and lower jaw on one fide move independently 


of the upper and lower jaw on the oppoſite fide ; fo 


as that the upper and lower on one ſide can be pro- 


truded or retracted, while the correſpondent parts on 


the oppoſi te: de are either employed in contrary mo 


7 tions, or held firm and unmoved; and being furniſſ- 


ed wich ſmall teeth firmly eonnected to their ſurfaces, 


whieh from their office- we may term holders, fig; 7. 


g. and fig. 5. e. they are capable of drawing down 
their prey; by W eker the-t two 1 75 | 
each fide, © 

Theſe holders are more numerous in the + upper 
chan in the lower jaw. To” 

Fig. 5. c. ſnews them in ce per jaws. 

Pig. 6. di ſhews them in the lower. 

"I'M 4. ſhews' the top of the fenlF: in which 

4. The ſinciput is compoſed of one bone, which 


in ha is formed by the concurrence of the two pas. 


rietal Bones: whereas the frons 53 which in man is 
3 | n de animal Wiek into ta 47 7 
LS: * 
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0 She vs the anteriour edges of the orbit of, Abe. 
eye formed by the frontal bone. 73 giim 
dl. The oſſa naſi, | | 

e. The maxillary bone in this animal d e a. 
ow : Eh. 

Before we leave thy bones of this par t, we muſt 
Mm bf we, that the poiſoning fangs are different from 
[| the holders in other | circumſtances, beſides their 


magnitude and motions. And firſt I muſt remark, 
that though there are two. poiſoning fangs on each 
lt fide, yet it rarely happens, that they are both firmly 
Fi} fixed in the ſockets deſigned for their reception. I 
| have obſerved ſometimes, that the external fang on 
1 each fide was looſe, and ſometimes. the internal fang 
145 on each ſide was looſe; and ſometimes the internal 
11 on one ſide, and the external on the other ſide were 
looſe: : and that, in protruding, the fangs, that which 
|}, was firmly fixed, was more erected than that which 
Woa,as looſe; which it likewiſe always exceeded in 


length. From all theſe conſiderations, joined to ſome 


'- _ _, circumſtances hereafter to be explained, have been 
i induced to believe, that the viper employs but one 
i} fang at a time; nature having ſo contrived, that tbe 

| 'f ; Whole poiſon prepared on ene fide ſhall as effectual- 


1 be lodged in the prey by the action of one fang, 
as by both, and thus be ſufficient to anſwer its purpoſe. 

1 As the fang of the viper deſcribes. an arch of a. 
ll. circle in wounding its prey, ſo its force and ſtrength 
1 are greatly ſecured by its curve form, reſembling 


| | | nearly the claw of a. bird, fig. I, A, and fig. 5 2. 
But as this form is neceſſarily attended with a great 
| difficulty in, dſ ngag'og it again from the part into 
1 . "wi ch it is {truck ; ; it muſt oftcn * that en 
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e I nn ſpringing away on being wounded, muſt break off 
74 the fang: and the rather becauſe the viper, finding 
5 itſelf pulled away by the motions of its prey, will 
i probably laſh about its tail; till, fixing itſelf by it, 
„„ the fang is obliged either to ditengage itſelf, or to 
t break off ſhort at the ſocket, which is its weakeſt 
n [part. To remedy this inconvenience, the fang, which 
C | before was looſe, probably. ſoon becomes fixed; and 
74 te broken fang falling out, another new one is fix- 
ed (though, looſely) in its Place. For, to ſupply this 
loſs or breaking of fangs, we always find a cluſter of 
young fangs of different degrees of perfection, lodged 
in the bag near the roots of the poiſoning fangs: of 
which I have counted fix on one fide in a rattle-· ſnake. 
| I ſhall not attempt to conjecture, by. what means theſo 
ſubſidiary fangs are from time to time conducted to tha 
empty ſockets; the ſeveral circumſtances mentioned 
being ſufficient to incline us to believe, that they ſerve 
for that purpoſe; as the life of the animal manifeſtly 
requires ſuch, a ſupply for its preſervation. „ 
Theſe poiſoning fangs are hollow from near tho 
edge of the ſocket to near the point. This hollow 
begins by an orifice in the forepart of the tooth, fig. 
: 2. 4. and terminates at ſome diſtance above the apex 
; | 5; from whence the fang is exceeding: hard and ſolid; 
2 and lloped off, ſo as to- reſemble in e eie the 


, e ww WWW 


— 
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i: : common tooth-pick, 
8 Pig. 3. repreſents. this hollow 6f the tooth, by 
4 = Pint | it through its axis. 

; The apparatus for preparing and Wee the poi». 
„ Ga fluid conſiſts in a gland, fig. 9. c. ſituated on 
„ 1 each check: in which ſituation it is firmly connected 
| 15 the ſinciput at its commiſſure wi. th the occiput by n 
| | 1 
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de ligament az and to the poſteriour 5 ofthe 
| lower: jaw by the ligament & From theſe ligaments | 
continued on its ſurface the gland is forniſhed with a 


the great diſtenſions which it muſt ſuffer in accumu- 
Jing: its fluid, and; ie: violent rr: (men in emit- 

ting it. 4 ; 
- The ſame 1 babes combiner on forms the ex- 
eretory duct e, by which the poiſon is conveyed: from 
the gland into the cavity of the erected fang, by the 
aſſiſtance of a bag or purſe; fig. 7. and 8. 4. in Which 


the two poiſoning: fangs are on each fide contained. 


J. Shews a ſmall white gland, which, from its fie 
tuation near the fangs, has been ſuppoſed to be'the 
organ for ſecreting the poiſon ; though probably it is 
no more than: either a lymphatic or a falival gland; 2 


and is entirely wanting in the rattle· ſnake. 


all the muſcles ſubſervient to the avon. of biting 


are: in this animal ſo ſituated, as to bear ſtrongly up- 


on the poiſon · gland during their action; 3 TROP to: 
Pre ejaculate its fluid. 

But the chief part in this e of 0 pale 
is performed by: the muſcle d, which ariſing from the 
inferiour maxilla runs obliquely upwards under the 
paiſon- gland, till paſſing between the two ligaments 
à and b, it reflects itſelf: upon the external ſide of the 
gland, and running parallel wich its length, is firmly 
attacheck to ĩt. By the aſſiſtance of the ligament a, 
which in ſome meaſure ſerves as its tendon, this mu- 
ſte: muſt: contribute to cloſing the ja ws: but! its great - 
elk action is, to: ſqueeze the poiſon- gland which it 
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be diſpoſition of this muſcle upon the farface of 
the gland in a continued courſe with the direction of 


its duct, and the terminating of this duct (which ap- 


pears tendinous) at the roots of the fangs, were cir- 
cumſtances, which raiſed an opinion, that this was 
| Altogether a muſcle ſubſervient to their retraction: the 
contrary of which will however appear by immerging 
the head, when excoriated, in hot water; after which 
the muſcle will cafily ſeparate, and kave the gland 4 
naked to view. 


Fig. 7. ſhews the head of the viper not digected: 


in Which 4 
a. Shews the two poiſoning fangs on each ſide in- | 
cloſed in their proper bags, in which the different 1 
grees of extenſion or erection are eaſily obſerved. 


6. Shews the entrance into. the trachea, ſo Croated, 


das to be leaft liable to being compreſſed in the ac. 
tion of ſwallowing. 


c. Shews the tongue, by wbich the viper r laps 5 


5 dew ; and by whoſe action poſſibly the ſubſidiary 
5 et are placed in the empty R as occaſion, 
may require. | 


Fig. 8. repreſents « bag eas he two fangs, 


| , as it appears when conſiderably magnified ; whereby 
the fimbriated or ſcalloped edge is more diſtinguiſh-, 


able. But the particular ſtructure and office of this. 
bag will be better explained, by rice it bigger 1 in, 
the rattle-ſnake., 5 


TABLE: 
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Shews five views taken from the his ad of an exceeding | 1 


large rattle-ſnake : of which 


Fig. 1. a. repreſents the maxillary bone. 
3. The ofla naſi. 

c. The os ſphenœides. 
d. The os fincipitis. 
e. The two oſſa frontis. 


7 The os temporum, with the os auditüs like that 


of birds, but ſtanding nearly parallel to the wine, 
g. The os occipitis. 


þ and i. The two fulcra of the mere . 
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. The bone, in whoſe ſockets the two poiſoning 3 


fangs are received, connected by a ginglymus to 
1. The zygoma. 
m, m. The moveable bone of the upper jaw far- 


niſhed with its holders; in which bone a joint may be 1 


obſerved at fig. 2. x. at which joint it becomes c cur- 
ved, when 


n. Fig. 1. a ſmaller ſplinter of bane, netted 12 


by one extremity to the former, and by the other to 


tie bone containing the fangs, is to protrnded, as tQ | 15 


erect the fangs. 

o. The poſterior extremity of the under jaw ex- 
tended beyond its fulcrum, in order to increaſe the 
power of a {mall muſcle ſerving to open it, fig. 2. g. 


p. Shews a proceſs of the under jaw analogous to | 
the corone in other animals, into which the great 


elevator is inſerted. 
Below this * externally may be obſerved a 
| large 
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-large foramen, q, by which the blood- veſſels and 
nerves enter: which, after ſupplying branches to the 
rioſteum and medullary ſubſtance, paſs out again at 

A large internal foramen, -w. fig. 1. leaving fome few 
twigs, which proceeding further paſs out at two ſmall 
foramina, z, and are ſpent upon the gums and ander 


t, t. | Shew the has each jaw, which do not 
appear to be connected by a gomphotic articulation, 
but fixed by ligaments into ſhallow * or inequalities 
deſigned for their reception. 
r. Shews the poiſoning fangs fixed in their ſockets, 
s they appear when almoſt fully erected. For a ſup- 
ply of theſe fangs, when accidentally broke out, 
_ -.. Shews ſeveral ſubſidiary teeth of different mag - 
nitudes in their natural ſituation, 
Fig. 2. Shews the ſame head, with its poiſon-gland, 
2 the ſeveral muſcles ſubſervient to the motions of 
the jaws, as they appear in their natural ſituation. 
a4. Shews a muſcle, which, by being inſerted be- 
hind its fulcrum, ſerves to open the under jaw. 
| 5. A muſcle inſerted immediately before its fulcrum, | 
$ ſerving to elevate or cloſe the jaw. | 
But the moſt active muſcle in cloſing the mouth 
ad; jaws ſeems to be 4h, i, which arifing from the os 
ſincipitis, and paſſing down behind the poiſon- gland, 
is inſerted into the under jaw at ſuch a diſtance from 
1 15 its falcrum, as to have the advantage of all the other 
muſcles. | 
and e. Shew the two ligaments, by which the 
gland is fixed to the edge of the Jncoput and the ex- 
tremity of the under jaw. 
J. Shews the body of the poiſon- gland, covered 
by 


by 4 an ed coat formed by an expanſion * 3 
the two ligaments mentioned. 
The ſame albugineous coat continued forms 4 lite 
duct, f, by which the poiſonous | fluid is conveyed 
from the gland to the bag , which euvelops tt the 1850 | 
ſoning fargs. 
Now, although it has bean bg res, that the 
muſcles b, and h, i, are ſo ſituated as to bear againſt 
the gland during their action, thereby aſſiſting to Xx. 
pel the poiſon; yet the greateſt power in expelling 
the poiſon ſeems to be in the action of the muſcle 1 
1; which ariſing from the under jaw, and paſſi ing oF 
obliquely upwards behind, and in contact with the poi- a 


" 
1-1... 


ſon-gland, reflects itſelf forward between the two liga- _ 1 
ments; and, after extending itſelf over almoſt the N. 

whole gland, is firmly implanted into its fore and lower 1 

part; ſerving thereby both to compreſs and contract Y 
the whole gland, and fo to expel its fluid. 90 


Fig. 3. gives a more diſtin view of this gland | 
ſurrounded by its proper muſcle. „ 
a. Shews the poiſon · gland. is | 


b and c. Its two ligaments. | 
d. Its duct. f | 
e. and . The muſcle ſurrounding 1 it, which ſerves | 
both to cloſe the mouth in biting, or wounding its ; 
prey, and at the ſame time to expel the poiſon. 7 
Prom this view it is obvious, why a leſs accurate f 
examination (in ſo ſmall an animal as a viper, and | 
whoſe muſcles, being white, are therefore leſs diſtin- | N 
guiſhable from other ſubſtances) might lead inquirers . N 
into an opinion, that the whole together was a mu- l 
ſcle ſending off a round tendon, and ſerving to Oy . 


the fangs inward, 
Fi ig. 


8 Ne ts * 


. 
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in which | 
4. Shews the ſuperiour orifice of the poiſoning 
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2 


Fig. 4. repreſents an under view of the ſame head : 


5 in their retracted ſtate. 
5. Their inferiour orifice. 
c. Shews the fangs as covered by their bag, when 
in a retracted ſtate ; which bag is cut open on the 


oppoſite ſide, in order to ſhew the fangs. And 


d. A fimbriated ſeptum attached to the orifice of 
the poiſon- duct, and dividing the fangs from each o- 


ther. 


e. Shews the poiſon- gland, in a duct two bri- 
ſtles are placed, which, paſſing into the facculus at- 
its ſummit, ſhew the entrance of the poiſon- duct 7. 


fangs paſs out at their ſlits. 
F. ſhews this bag, whoſe edge 15 fimbria- 


exactly between the ſuperiour orifices of the two 
fangs: through which orifices the briſtles entering the 


| ted, when ſtretched and expanded during the erected 
ſtate of the fangs. 

From this appearance it has been imagined, 
the poiſon being diſcharged into the bag, and the 


| at 


bag being gradually preſſed up to the ſummit of the 
fangs by the ſides of the wound, as the fangs were 


impelled deeper and deeper, this preſſure of the bag, 


acting upon its contained fluid, would be ſufficient to 


bottom of the wound. 


force and direct the poiſon. through the fangs into the 


But the loſs of the fluid, 
which would partly eſcape at the gutter neceſſarily 


made by the contact of two cones, and (if their con- 


tact be not very cloſe) between them too, with the 
waſte of ſome, which would be left in the bag, have 
induced me to believe, that the immiſſion of the poi- 
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more eaſily than the ſides of the bag. The orifice 
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ſon into the wound —— on circumſtances very 
different. 


I have been led to think, hs to leſſen the incon- 


venience of breaking the fangs, one fang only, and 
on one ſide only, is erected, at one bite, as I have 


before hinted; and that, by being erc&ted, its ſuperiour 


orifice is brought nearly in contact with the orifice of 


the poiſon- duct: and that, as the poiſon-duCt enters 
the bag exactly between the fangs, ſo the bag may 
ſerve to guide the duct to this or that ſide, according 
as this or that fang happens to be erected; thereby 


making the poiſon- duct and the hollow of the "oy 


one continued tube or canal. 


In order to this we need only to ſuppoſe, ia the 


| fimbriated ſeptum, which divides the two fangs, is 
more elaſtic, or yields more eaſily, than the ſides of 


the bag. In this caſe the fang by its erection ſtretch- 
ing the bag, the ſeptum being weakeſt will follow 
this ſtretch ; and its extremity, to which the orifice 
of the poĩiſon- duct is attached, be carried to this or 


that ſide, ſo as to meet this or that orifice, as the 
preſſure or erection may happen to be in this or 
that fang. | 


Fig. 5. ſhews 

A. The part of the bog, which Vields with the 
ſeptum to the preſſure of erection in the fang. 

B, and C. The ſides of the bag, which admitting 
no ſtretch themſelves, may throw the whole motion 


on the ſeptum and the part A. 


d, d. Two arches, of either of which any neceſſa- 


| ry part may be deſcribed by the motion of the orifice - 


of the duct, in conſequence of the ſeptum's yielding 
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ol the duct thus changing its ſituation, may be appli- 
cd to the orifice of either of the fangs occaſionally, - 
and the whole poiſon prepared by the gland be em- 
ployed in the action of one ſingle fang: the advan · 
tages of which to the viper itſelf haye been * 
explained. 

Fig. 4. g. B, i, &, J. Muſcles fubſervient to the 
motions of the jaws, whoſe actions 1 * 
by their ſituations and directions. 

To this moſt accurate deſcription by Dr Nicholls, 
think it not amiſs to ſubjoin a rematk, concerning 
the uſe of the rattle at the tail of this ſnake, which 
has its name from it; becauſe a vulgar errour has ob- 
tained, even among the learned, about it. 

It is commonly faid, that this is a kind contri- 
vance of divine providence, to give warning to paſ- 
fengers, by the noiſe which this part makes when the 
creature moves, to keep out of the way of its miſ- 
chief. Now, this is a miſtake. It is beyond all diſ- 
pute, that wiſdom and goodneſs ſhine forth in all the 
works of the creation : but the contrivance here is 
of another kind than is imagined. 

All the parts of animals are made either for the 
preſervation of the individual, or for the propagation. 
of its ſpecics : this before us is for the ſervice of the 
individual, This ſnake lives chiefly upon ſquirrels 
and birds, which a reptile can never catch without 
the advantage of ſome management to bring them 
within its reach. The way is this. The ſhake 
C8 ceps to the foot of a tree, and by ſhaking his rat- 
le, awakens the little creatures which are lodged in 
it: they are ſo frighted at the ſight of their enemy, 
who fixes his lively piercing eyes upon one or other 

8 2 ; of 
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of chem, that they have no power to get away, but 

leap about from bough to bough, till they are quite - 
tired; and at laſt falling to the ground, they 
are pe into his mouth. This is by the people of 


the country called charming the ſquirrels and birds. 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that this ſnake does 
not make any noiſe with its rattle! in the « common mo- 


tions of its body. 


There is ſomething like this ! in the lion's hunting 
| For his food. The hungry tyrant, by his terrible 


roaring in the woods, rouſes the leſſer beaſts out of 


their holes: they running about in fright and ſur- 


priſe, are eaſily ſeized, and become a prey to his de- 
vouring jaws, 
And I have myſelf ſeen, upon a hawk's ſettling 


upon a tree in a garden, the little birds all about it 
fo ſtruck with fear, that though they could fly back- 
wards and forwards, for ſome little diſtance, yet they | 
have not been able to get away from the ravenous de- 


ſtroyer. 


POISONOUS ANIMALS. 


"A S the viper is hurtful by infillidg a liquid poiſon 
= into the wound made by its teeth; ſo likewiſe 
all venomous creatures whatſoever, whether they bite 


or ſting, though there be ſome difference in the con- 


ti ivance of their organs, are miſchievous after much 


the ſame manner; and the moſt conſiderable of 
them for the ſame. good uſe and purpoſe, that is, in 


order to kill their prey. 


This will fully appear, by examining the inſtru- 


ments of dea th in ſeveral of them. 


Full, | 
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- Firſt, then, the ſpider, which lives upon flies, 


waſps, and the like inſects, is provided with a hooked 
forceps, placed juſt by the mouth, very ſharp and 


fine: with this he pierces the fleſh of little creatures 
caught in his web, and at the ſame time infuſes a 


juice into the puncture; by which means the animal 


being killed, he ſucks out the moiſture from the bo- 
dy, and leaves it a dry huſky carcaſe. 


Mr Van Leeuwenhoek, in his account of ſpiders, a 


publiſhed in the Philoſophical Trauſactions *, has, to- 
gether with the other parts, by the help of his glaſ- 


ſes, deſcribed theſe weapons; which he finds to lie 


couched on cach fide the mouth, in a row of teeth, 

till they are raiſed to-do execution. Theſe rows of 
ſmall teeth are deſigned to hold the prey, that it may 
not eſcape the force of the bite. And in the convex 


4 part, towards the point of each claw,” he has delinea-, 
| ted a little aperture or (hit, through which he ſup- 
= poſes the poiſon iſſues out at the kane time the 


wound! is made. 
This fituation and motion of theſe parts I have ſe- 


vin times viewed, but was never able to diſcern the 
outlet or opening; which having a juſt deference 


to the induſtry and application of ſo nice an obſerver 
in things of this nature, I, at firſt, imputed to my 


7 own unſkkilfulneſs in ſuch inquiries, knowing my mi- 
7 croſcope to be very good : till at laſt, after repeated 


trials, I very plainly ſaw, that nothing dropt out of 
the claws, which were always dry while the ſpider 


bit; but that a ſhort white proboſcis was at the ſame 


time thruſt out of the mouth, Py A a Bauer 


into the wound... 7 1 
8 * No 251. . 
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Then I concluded . that Mr Leeuwenhoek had deli- 


neated the apertures in theſe weapons, only from the 


analogy which he thought they muſt bear to the vipe- 
rine fangs, the ſting of the ſcorpion, bee, &c. And I 


was confirmed in this opinion by examining a claw of 


the great American ſpider, deſcribed by Piſo *, and 
called Nhamdu; which being above fifty times ber 
than that of the largeſt European ſpider, if there had 
been any ſlit in it, my glaſs would, no doubt, have 


diſcovered it; but yet I found it to be quite ſolid. 


And indeed the quantity of liquor emitted by our 


common ſpiders, when they kill their prey, is viſibly 


io great, and the wounding weapons ſo minute, that 
they could contain but a very inconſiderable portion 


thereof, if it were to be diſcharged that way. 


To this purpoſe, I remember Mr Boyle ſomewhere | 
tells a ſtory of a perſon blinded by a ſpider dropping 


its venom into his eye: which, though it can hardly 
find credit with ſome, is however confirmed by what 
Piſo relates of his Nhamdu, viz, that in catching it 


great heed is to be taken, leſt its poiſon fall into the 
eye, this cauſing a total loſs of / the ſight. 

What Mr Leeuwenhoek obſerves of the camity 
theſe creatures bear to one another, I have often 


ſeen : for if four, five, or more be put together in- 


to a glaſs, they immediately fall to tighting with all 
the fury imaginable. Limbs ſtruck off are uſually the 


preludes to the terrible ſlaughter, which continues 


till all are killed, the ſurviving conquerour himſelf 
moſt commonly dying of his wounds. 

The weapons of miſchief in the ſcolopendra or 
centipes, are ſomewhat different from thoſe in the 


© 50 Nat. Hiſt, lib, v. dap. 10. 
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+ Generazion degli Inſetti, pag. 15, 


POISONOUS ANIMALS, 6% - 
ſpider. Having had one of theſe creatures ſent to me, 
preſerved in ſpirit of wine, from the Eaſt Indies, 
(where they are very large, and their bite is ſo pain- 
ful, that, as Bontius ſays *, it makes the patient al- 
moſt mad), I examined the claws of its forceps by a 
microſcope; and in each of them obſerved a ſmall a- 
perture, on the upper ſide near the point +, 

Mr Leeuwenhoek , who had one of the ſame kind a- 
live, found, that, by preſſing the claw, a ſmall drop- 
of liquor iſſued out of this hole. 

The caſe is much the fame with ſtinging Animals. 
Of theſe the ſcorpion is the chief, whole virus in dif- 
ferent countries is more or leſs dangerous, according: 
as it is exalted by various degrees of heat: thus in 
Africa particularly, its effects are ſo dreadful, that, as: 
Joan. Leo 4 tells us, the town of Peſcara there is in 


2 manner left deſolate by the inhabitants in the ſum- 


mer- i, by reaſon of the great abundance of theſe 
creatures ; certain death following their ſting. ' 
Ne of this kind Signor Redi at Florence 


3d ſent to him from Tunis; aud, it being Novem- 


ber, he irritated them to ſting pigeons, pullets, &c. 
without any bad effect at all: but upon the approach- 


ing ſpring, one of them, which had been kept all the 
winter, nay eight months, without any food, and 


the wound of whoſe ſting before was harmleſs, ſtur g 
to death two pigeons. ſucceſſively ; but a third and 
fourth wounded in like manner, ſuffered no hurt. Yet 
having let the ſcorpion reſt all night, he killed mother 
Pigeon the next morning. 

* Hiſt. nat. et med. Ind. Or. lib. v. cap. 4. + Vid. 
t Continuatio arcanor. Natur. 


|| Tab. i. fg. 3. + Hiſt, Afric, lib. vi. 
Av 


epiſt. 124. 
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At the point of the ſting he very often could dif 


cern a ſmall drop of white liquor, which, when the 


wound was made, entered into the fleſh. 


As this liquid venom is either not ſeparated from 
the blood into the cavity of the ſting, during the 


cold of winter, or at leaſt the ſcorpion wants ſtrength 


at that time to throw it out with force and energy ; 
ſo even in the hot months, after it is exhauſted by 
two. or three attacks, the ſting is no longer hurtful, 


till the expenſe of this juice is recruited by time. 


Viewing the ſting of one of theſe animals brought 


from the Eaſt Indies, (where they are much bigger 


than in Africa), I could, with a glaſs, eaſily diſcover 
A long lit ON each ſide of it, near to the cuſpis, + 


which is exactly delineated by Mr Leenwenhoek *, 
who alſo ſaw the venom drop out of it}. 

It is very remarkable concerning this inſect, what 
an | ingenious gentleman, who lived ſeveral years in 
Barbary, told me, he had many times tried ; that if 


it be ſurrounded with a circle of burning counts; ie 
does, upon the ſenſe of the htat, turn itſelf violently 


every way to make an eſcape; but finding it impoſ- 


ſible, and the pain from the fire increaſing, it ſtrikes 
itſelf twice or thrice with the ſting on the back, aud 


immediately dies of the wounds. 


The fact has ſince been confirmed to me by ha . 


who have aſſured me, that it is a common diverſion 


among the ſoldiers at Gibraltar, (where theſe creatures 


abound), to make this experiment. 


This ſelf-murther decides the controverſy e 
Vriters, whether poiſonous animals of the fame ſpe- 
cles can kill each other. Which is not only 4 


Lib. citat, epit, 123; Wy 85. wo 8.4. 
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1 << by what we before obſerved of the ſpider, but is 


Z likewiſe true of vipers : for Dr Herman bringing from 
the Indies three of the Cobras de Capello, all in one 
7 glaſs, two of them were killed in the voyage by 
fighting. And the learned Jo. Rhodius at Padua ob- 
ſerved, that two ſcorpions being put into a glaſs, 
they tought, and one having killed the other, devour- 
ed it. | 
* As the viperine venom is the quinteſcence nd mol 
active part of thoſe animal juices with which the vi- 


this inſect lives chiefly upon locuſts, &c. and the ſame 
perſon from Barbary informed me, that ſeeing often- 
times locuſts ſticking up in the ground, as if they 
were ſet there; by looking he found that ſome part of 
them was always ate away ; and that theſe places were 
the holes of ſcorpions, who had dragged their prey 
thither, and fed on it as they had occaſion. | | 
The mechaniſm of the ſting of a tee Dr Hooke 
has, very accurately deſcribed +. One may with the 
naked eye ſometimes ſee it diſcharge the venom: and 
in this, by the help of a glaſs, I can eaſily diſcover a 
great number of minyte falts floating, 
And indeed this apparatus or contrivance is ſo uni- 
0 verſal, that we ſind even in vegetables ſomething ana- 
logous herennto : for the laſt- mentioned author 4 has 


% 
$2, 54 

1 per is nouriſhed ; ſo is alſo that of the ſcorpion : for 
© 4 


5 
454 


#7 ſhewn us, that the pricking points of nettles do, at 


the ſame time they Pierce the ſkin, inſtil a venomous 
X juice into the wound, | 

2s the bites and ſtings not only of theſe inſets we . 
have mentioned, but alſo of ſeveral others, as hornets, 


* Not. ad Scribon. Larg. p. 244 + Micrograph. 


abſerv. 34. 2 Ibid. 25 
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waſps; gnats, &. are often very troubleſome, and 


attended with more pain, inflammation, and Feeling, 
than would be expected from ſach little enemies; 1 


ſhall conclude with obſerving, that the common cure, 


in all accidents of this kind, will be (as in the bite of 
a viper) by immediately ſucking out with the mouth 
the inſtilled poiſonous drop, and applying to the wound 
à poultice of bread and milk; but if this has been 
neglected, let the part be fomented with warm oil and 


Joft diſcutient ointments. . 
Or THE TARANTULA. 


| HE "SIO from the bite of the tarantula are 
ſo very odd and ſurpriſing, that the truth of 
the facts has by ſome been called in queſtion. There 


is reaſon for this ſuſpicion, becauſe the miſchief com- 


monly happens to poor people; who, as they often 


receive charity upon it, may be tempted to diſſemble, 


and to act 4 part, as if they fuffered what they really 

have not. And beſides this, hyſterical affections (as 
we ſhall obſerve by and by) are in this country ſome- 
times attended wich the ſame appcarances: ſo that it 
is hard to diſtinguiſh one caſe from the other. 


However, though there are here many deceits and 


impoſtures, yet even theſe, I think, are an evidence 
to prove the point; ſince it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
a diſeaſe would be counterfeited, which had never any 


foundation i in nature. 


Neither can I be perſunded, that fois Þ a "native | 
| of 


OF THE TARANTULA 656 
of the country, and a learned phyſician, (who. myſt 
have known that tricks were played in this way), would 
| have taken the pains to write a long diſſertation on 
this ſubject *, had he not been thoroughly convinced 

of the reality 75 ſuch a poiſon. 

* Beſides this, after Baglivi's book was publiſhed, 
Ludovicus Valetta, a Celeſtine monk of Apulia, put 
out at Naples a treatiſe upon this ſpider +; in which 
he not only anſwers the objections of thoſe who deny 
the whole thing, but gives from his own knowledge 
ſeveral inſtances of perſons who had ſuffered this way: 

© ſome of whom were of great families, and ſo far from 
being diſſemblers, that they would at any rate, to a- 
void ſhame, have concealed the misfortune which had _ 
befallen them. | 

To theſe may be added the teſtimony of the Ho- 
nourable Mr Boyle, who aſſures us, that having him- 
ſelf had ſome doubts about this matter, he was, after 
ſtrict inquiry, convinced that the relations in the main 
were true . | 

I ſhall therefore, from the 3 accounts gi- 
ven by the two mentioned authors, extract what is 

moſt material and neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. 

The tarantula || is a ſpider of Apulia, of the oc- 
tonocular kind; that is, of that ſpecies that has eight 
eyes, and ſpins webs. It has eight legs, four on 
each ſide, and in each leg three joints. From the 
3 mouth proceed two darts, in ſhape juſt like to a hook - 
= cd forceps. or crab's claws : theſe are ſolid and very 
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Vid. Bag livi de praxi mes. & dihertationes Ro- 

me, 1695. J De phalangio Apulo opuſculom, Ne- 

| -apoli, 17056. 1 0 languid and ee motione, 
chap. 6. | Tab. in, fig. $* 
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- ſharp, 10 that they can eaſily pierce the kin. And 
between theſe and the forelegs there are two little 
| horns, which I ſuppoſe anſwer to thoſe bodies called, 
from their uſe in flies, the feelers ; becauſe as they do, 
ſo this creature is obſerved' to move them very briſk- 
ly, when it approaches to its prey. | 
his, as other ſpiders do, propagates its ſpecies by 
laying eggs, which are very pumerous ; ſo that there 


are found ſometimes in the female, when diſſected, a 
hundred or more; and theſe are hatched partly by x7 


the heat of the mother, partly by that of the ſun, in 
about twenty or thirty days time, 
There is alſo a ſpider of the like nature with the 
tarantula in the Weſt Indies, which Fr. Hermandez * 
deſcribes by the name of Hoitztocatl, or the prickiug 
ſpider; and ſays, that its bite induces madneſs. 
In the ſummer- months, eſpecially when the heats 
are greateſt, as in the Dog days, the tarantula creeping 
among the corn in the fields, bites the mowers and 
paſſengers: in the winter it lurks in holes, and is 
ſcarcely ſeen; and if it does bite then, it is not ve- 
nomous, neither does it induce any ill ſymptoms. 


But in the bot weather, although the pain of its i 


bite is at firſt no greater than what is cauſed by the 


ſting of a bee; yet the part quickly after is diſco- | | 


loured with a livid, black, or yellowiſh circle, and 
Taiſed to an inflamed ſwelling. The patient within a 


few hours is ſeized with. a violent ſickneſs, difficulty 


of breathing, univerſal faintneſs, and ſometimes trem- 
bling, with a weakneſs of the head: being aſked 
_ What the ail is, he makes no reply, or with a queru- 
Hit. animal. Nov. Hiſpan. tract. iv. cap. 5. 
T lous 
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2X <hough the ſick lie, as it were, in an apoplectic fit, 
they begin by degrees to move their hands and feet; 
ith the i 
| derful vigour, at firſt for three or four hours: then 
ricking they are put to bed, refreſhed from their ſweating, for 

2 ſhort time, and repeat the exerciſe with the ſame 
e heats vchemence; perceiving no wearineſs or weakneſs from 
reeping $ it, but profeſſing they grow ſtronger and number, 
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of its 
ame the next year : and if they do not take care to 
diſco- if 
dice, want of appetite, univerſal weakneſs, and ſuch 
like diſcaſes; which are every year increaſed, if dan- 


fficulty Ning be neglected. till at laſt they prove incurable. 
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7 u voice, and melancholy look, points to his breaſt, 
; © as if the heart was moſt affected. | 


During this mournful ſcene, all the uſual Sos. 


pharmic and cordial medicines are of no ſervice : for, 
2 notwithſtanding their repeated uſe, the patient grow- 
ing by degrees more melancholy, ſtupid, and ſtrangely 
timorous, in a ſhort time expires; unleſs muſic be 
$ called to his affiſtance, which alone, without the help 
of medicine, performs the cure. 


For at the firſt ſound of the muſical 8 al 


till at laſt they get up, and fall to dancing with won- 


the more they dance. _ 
At this ſport they uſually ſpend rl pos a- 


4 L and it continues three or four days; by which 


tinc they are generally freed from all their ſymptoms, 
which nevertheleſs attack them again about the ſame 


prevent this relapſe by muſic, they fall into a jaun- 


As muſic is the common cure, ſo they who are bit- 


ten, are pleaſed, ſome with one fort of it, ſome with 
another. 


One is raiſed with a pipe, another with a 
timbrel; one with a harp, another with a fiddle; ſo 


| that the muſicians make tometimes ſeyeral ellays, be- 
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many drunkards; do many ridiculous and fooliſh tricks; 1 
talk and &t obſcenely and rudely; take great plea- 3 
ſure in playing with vine-leaves, with naked ſwords, "i 


mediately withdraw, otherwiſe they relapſe into their 1 
nature of this poiſon, to obſerve that Apulia is the | 
hotteſt part of all Italy, lying eaſtward, and having 
| heats: fo that the inhabitants breathe in air, as it 7 


ment is dry and aduſt, as appears by their being ge- 3 | 
nerally Ican, paſſionate, impatient, ready to action, 


| phrenſies, melancholy, and the like : upon which ac- A 


tries is but a light melancholy, ariſes here to a great 
height: for women in a chloroſis ſuffer almoſt the 


and cure agree very much with that of this ſpider. 


at | 
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fore they can accommodate their art to the venom : but 8 
this is conſtant and certain, notwithſtanding this va- 
riety, that they all require the quickeſt and briſkeſt ' 
tunes, and are never moved by a ſlow, dull harmony. i 

While the tarantati, or affected, are dancing, they ; 
loſe in a manner the uſe of all their ſenſes, like fo | 


red cloaths, and the like; and on the other hand can't 
dear the ſight of any thing black: fo that if any by- 
ſtander happen to appear in that colour, he muſt im- 
ſymptoms with as much violence as ever. 

It may afford tome light towards underſtanding the 


all the ſummer long but very little rain to temper the 1 


were, out of a fiery furnace. Hence their tempera- 


quick-witted, very ſubject to inflammatory diſtempers, 


count there are more mad people in this, than in all 
the other parts of Ttaly. Nay, what in other coun- 


fame ſymptoms as perſons poiſoned by the tarantula 
do, and are cured the fame way; and in like man- 
ner the venom of the ſcorpion does here in its effects 


From all this hiſtory it ſufficiently appears, that | 
: oe 


Eſſ. II. 


m: but 
his va- 


briſkeſt 
rmony. 


gz they oh 


like fo that as upon the impreſſion of outward objects made. 


tricks; 


t plea- 


words, 
d can't 
ny by- 
uſt im- 


o their 


ing te at length by a kind of natural habitude, without the 


havine Wl intervention of the reaſoning faculty, repreſentations 
By 3 made to the mind immediately and neceſſarily produce 
F * 3 f ſuitable motions in the bodily organs. 
e fore theſe repreſentations are irregular, the actions 
mper a- > oF . 7 | | | 
io 27 conſequent to them muſt neceſſarily be ſo too. 
mpers, | 
ich ac- 
3x monly, with irregular, or, as it were, undeſigned mo- 
tions of the body: that is, ſuch a wandering and ir- 
regular motion of the nervous fluid, whereby ſeveral 
| objects are repreſented to the mind, and upon this 
rantula bk: { : « . : . 

e man- "<Preſentation divers operations performed by the bo- 
effedts 


is the 


coun- 


great 
oſt the 


der. 
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& thoſe that are bitten by a tarantula, do thereupon be- 
come delirious, 
ſymptoms they ſuffer, it may not be improper to tay 
ſomething concerning a delirium. 


In order therefore to account for the 


Such is the conſtitution of «the human ceconomy, 


upon the organs, and by the fluid of the nerves convey- 


ed to the common ſenſory, different ſpecies are excited 


3, that 
thoſe 


there, and repreſented to the mind; fo likewiſe upon 
this repreſentation, at the command of the mind, part 

of the ſame fluid is determined into the muſcles, and, 
together with the arterial blood there, performs all 
9 the variety of voluntary motions and actions. 


This order has been always ſo conſtant in us, that 


When there- 


This being premiſed, it may perhaps be probably 


ſaid, that a delirium is the repreſentation and various 


compoſition of ſeveral ſpecies to the mind, without 
any order or coherence; together, at leaſt moſt com- 


dy; though thoſe objects are not impreſſed upon the 
organs, nor thoſe operations or motions deliberately 

commanded by the ſoul. 
The mind indeed | is the firſt principle of all muſ⸗ 
* 2 cular 
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cular motion: but in ſach caſes as theſe; its promp- 
titude to action or habit being ſo great, it is in a 
manner ſurpriſed, and cannot recover itſelf, after tbe i 
ſpirits are with violent force determined purſuant to A 
the repreſentation of the ſpecies. For as, in the for- 
mer ſtate of things, a man is ſaid to act rationally, ſo 
this latter caſe is called a perturbation of mind, that 
is, a delirium ; though it is very manifeſt, that in 
reality the defect i is not in the rational, but corporeal 
part; ; ſuch ſpecies being really preſented to the mind, 
upon which, by the order of our conſtitution, ſuch 
motions ought to follow in the body. 
1 Thus, for inſtance, if the liquor of the nerves is, 
' without the preſence of any thing hurtful, put into a 
motion like unto that which a painful impreſſion 
makes in it; the ſame bodily actions muſt enſue, as 
proceed from fear, anger, or the like paſſion, deter- 
mining the ſpirits towards the muſcular parts. And 
a by-ſtander, who ſees no reaſon for ſuch” a repreſen- 
tation made to the mind, will preſently conclude, that 
the perſon thus acting acts without or beſide his re- 
i jon, that is, is delirious ; eſpecially if the burry and fl 
{ [0 confuſion of the ſpirits be ſuch, that not only one, 
but ſeveral different ſpecies be at the fame time pre- 
ſented to the mind: for a man in this caſe may act 
the part of one joyful, angry, timorous, of the like, 
i} without any appearing reaſon, and all this aimoſt in 
1 the ſame moment of time. 1 . 
1 In one word, deliria are the dreams of choſe who 
are awake. And as theſe in us ſleeping are infinitely 
various and wonderfully compounded, and all from 
| the ſame common caule, diverſely preſſing the orifices 
| of the nerves, and thus making different repercuſſions 
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of their fluid; and as we all know. that, in this con- 
fuſion of repreſentations to the mind, there hereupon 

follow (though the body ſeem now in perfect repoſe) 
ſuch motions in the organs; as are uſually the effect 
| of the arbitrary determination. of the ſpirits thither : 
ſo we are now to inquire, what alteration of the bo · 
dy, made by this venom, can be the occaſion of this 
diſorder and tumult in the nervous fluid, which ex- 
cites in the party infected, ſuch Wee and almoſt 


contradictory repreſentations. 
Moſt of the ſymptoms of thoſe who are bitten by 


the tarantula, are at the firſt, that is, before they 
© riſe to a delirium, plainly the fame with thoſe which 
the bite of a viper induces : without doubt therefore, 
Fas we have before obſerved of the common ſpider, 
that it pierces the fleſh with its hooked forceps, and 
at the ſame time inſtils from the proboſcis in the 
mouth a liquid venom into the wound ; ſo the like 
8 claws in this * ſerve to make way for an active and 
FJ penetrating juice emitted from the ſame part. 


This fiery drop {as in the caſe of other poiſonous 


abimale) puts the nervous liquor into a ferment: a 


fever enſues: the ſecretion of this fluid in the brain, 


and conſequently its derivation into the organs, is ir- 
regular: the impreſſions of outward objects upon the 


ſpirits ſo inflamed affect too ſenſibly; nay, without 


Drifices 
uſſions | 
of ; 


the action of theſe, in ſuch a diſturbed ſtate of the 

i. economy, ſpecies or images are preſented to the mind, 
ubich produce ſuitable, that f is, W motions in 
& the body. 


More will be ſaid to this purpoſe i in the following 85 
eſſay. For the preſent it may ſuffice to obſerve, that 


Vid. tab. iii, fig. 5. 


theſe 
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theſe repreſentations and actions will generally be ac- 
cording to the temperament of the patient; and the 


Jpirits will be hurried to thoſe parts, to which in time 
of health they have been molt frequently determined: 


.and every one knows which ow are in hot countries 


and conſtitutions. 
It will perhaps make this. 4 ITY to con- 
ſider that Baglivi *, in the diſſection of a rabbit, killed 


by a tarantula, found the ſubſtance of the brain, near 
the origin of the nerves, lightly inflamed; with livid 
ſpots here and there; a large quantity of extravaſa- 
ted ſerum upon the bat the effect generally of the 


circulation of the blood ſtopped by a fault in the * 
cretion of the nervous liquor. 45 


As to the cure, which ſeems almoſt Neno we 


muſt take notice, that the patients have no inclination 
to dance, till they hear the muſic : being deſired to 


do it, they anſwer, it is impoſſible, they have no WF 


ſtrength. Their farting up therefore, at the firſt 
noiſe of the inſtrument, is of apiece with their other 


Actions: for as every thing from without has too 


great an effect on the nerves and their diſordered 
fluid ; fo ſounds, which formerly were joined to this 


exerciſe, and encouraged it, now excite to it with 


fury and violence, And the benefit of it is, that the 
continued motions of the limbs produce large ſweats, 


which, by carrying off the inflammatory particles, a- F ! 


bate the fever raiſed in the animal ſpirits. 


| Bur, beſides this, we may perhaps allow ſomewhat i 
to the determinate force and particular modulation of 


the trembling percuſſions of the air, made by the mu- 


ſical chords upon the elaſtie _— in "ow brain : for | 


that 1 ; . 
| contractile 
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eontractile bodies may be acted upon by one certain 
degree of motion in the ambient fluid, though 4 
: 4 greater degree of it, differently modified, may pro- 
duce nothing of the like effect. This we ſee in the 
common experiment of two muſical inſtruments, tu- 
ned both to the ſame pitch: the ſtrings of the one 
being ſtruck, the correſpondent ſtrings of the other 
uill ſound; and yet a much greater motion of the 
1 air, otherwiſe agitated, will not cauſe any ſenſible 
$ | vibration in the fame chords. And alſo by a trick 
Which ſome have, of finding the tone or note pecu- 
2 liarly belonging to any large wine-glaſs, and by ad- 
I | apting their voice exactly to that tone, and making it 
loud and laſting, they will make the veſſel, firſt to 
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tremble, and then burſt : which it will not do, if 


their voice be bat: a little Father too 10 or too 
bigh *. 
= Mr Boyle relates a ſtory, 48 ane of a 
knight of Gaſcony, whom the ſound of a bagpipe 
XZ would unavoidably force to make water; though: this 
ſecretion is regularly made by the arbitrary coutrac- 
tion of the muſcle of the bladder f. danch 

This makes it no difficult matter to conceive the 
reaſon, why different perſons infected with this ve- 
nom, require often for their cure a different kind of 
muſid: their fibres having different tenſions, are not 
1 in like manner acted upon by the ſame vibrations. 
9 The obſtinate continuing of the patients in this 
exerciſe is, in a great meaſure, owing to the encou- 
ragement of the by-ſtanders, and the ſtrong rden 
they have of being benefited by it. 


Vid. Morhoſii Stentor YAAOKAASTHE. Kilon. 
1682, t Of languid and unhegded motions, chap. 6, 
. Nor 


mm 77 @0TF F040 NS. AH. * 
Nor are we to wonder at this practice, as odd and 
irrational: for muſic was anciently very much made 
uſe of to medicinal purpoſes: and may without doubt 
do very great ſervice, even by a mechanical force, in 
many bad diſtempers; particularly in ſome diſorders 
of the mind, which being always attended with irren: 
gular hurries of the ſpirits, may be quieted by exci- 
ting in them ſuch motions as Company te contrary 
paſſions. Os 
It is plain from the hiſtory of King Saul, that this 
was known in very early days among the Jews. He 
being at times ſeized with fits of madneſs, was cured 
this way * : for the evil ſpirit from the, Lord, 1 ſup- 
poſe, Tackording” to the Jewiſh manner of expreſſing 
extraordinary incidents), means no more than a mani- 
acal fury, which by divine 8 he at certain 
times fell into. Y 
We have a famous teſtimony to this p in 
SGalen , who tells us, © that Zſculapius uſed to 
recover thoſe in whom violent motions of the 
“ mind had induced a hot temperament of body, by 
melody and ſongs. Pindar + mentions the ſame 
thing: and indeed from hence not only the notion, 
but the very name * charming ſeems to have taken 
its origin. 
uns Attienzus WO chat Theophraſtus in Ran 
book of enthuſiaſm ſays, Iſchiadic pains are cured, 
if any one ſooth (or charm) the part by Phrygian 
* harmony +.” And in the like alluſive ſenſe Cælius 1 
»I Sam. chap. 16. + De ſanit. tuenda, lib. i. cap. 8. 
t Pythior. od. 3.  aexatls iradz7;;. Vid. ibid. ſcholia. 


3 carmine, +4 Deipnoſoph. lib. xiv. p. 624. 
Toianss Oarnwv 610785 Varies, & Lene te Tis 178 roa 
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Aurelianus calls this practice, decantare hca'delentia ; 


and then adds by way of explication, that the pain 


s mitigated and diſcuſſed by the tremblings and 

« palpitations of the part *,” Which ſeems very well 
to agree with, what was before remarked,” concerning, 
tne mechanical force of muſic upon the elaſtic fibres 
of the brain, whereby the ſpirits being determined to 
the parts affected, excite thoſe motions in them, which 
produce a cure. Beſides, as Athenæus here inti- 


mates, the Phrygian muſic was upon a pipe, which. 


was the moſt vehement and briſk of all the ancients 
knew); ſo that indeed it was ſaid to raiſe thoſe who 
heard it, to perfect fury and madneſs + : and ſuch 


we have obſerved to be n for the venom 
the tarantula. | 


Aulus Gellius n not ond PG, this ſame. cure of 


of 


| iſchiadic ails as a thing. notoriou$ enough; but adds 
beſides out of Theophraſtus, 'that the muſic of a 
pipe rightly managed healed the bites of vipers.“ 
And not only does Apollonius mention the cure 
of diſtractions of the mind, epilepſies; and ſeveral o- 
ther diſtempers this fame. way; but Democritus + in 
his treatiſe of plagues taught, that the muſic, of, 
* pipes was the medicine for many diſeaſes 7 which 
Thales of Crete confirmed by his practice; for when 
ſent for by the Lacedæmonians to remove from 
them the peſtilence, he did it by the help of muſic +. 


* Morb. chronic. lib. v. e. 15 Que cum faltam' 
merent palpitando, diſcuſſo dolcre, miteſcerent. 
+. Vid. Bartholin. de tibiis veter. lib. i. c, g. 


fo- 


1 Not. Atticar. lib. iv. c. 1 — un mirabil. 


morbis medicinam fuiſſe incentiones tibiazum , 
+ Plytarc de muſica, 


+ Apud Aul. Gel. loc. citat. Plurimis hominum 


All 
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All which inſtances evince this remedy to have 
been very ancient in many caſes. And indeed, as Cæ- 
lins Aurelianus * takes notice, that the firſt uſe of it 
was aſcribed to Pythagoras himſelf, ſo he having ſettled 
and founded his ſect in thoſe very parts of Italy, 


Which are the country of the tarantula, going then 


under the name of Græcia Magna, now Calabria; it 
is not, I think, at all improbable, that he might have 
been the author and inventor of this practice there, 
which has continued ever ſince: eſpecially ſince Jam- 


blichus affirms +, not only that he made uſe of mu - 


ſic in phyſic, but particularly that he found out and 


contrived ſome harmonies to eaſe the paſſions. of the 


mind, and others for the cure of bites, 
To this uſeful power of muſic I will. (to confirm 


my reaſonings upon it) add a remarkable inſtance of : 
its hurtful effects, even in a brute ; which an inge- 
nious gentleman told me he once ſaw, A player on a 


fiddle having frequently obſerved, that a dog in the 


room was always ſo affected by a particular note, as 
to howl, and ſhew great uneaſineſs at it; one day, 


for experiment's ſake, continued to ſtrike the ſame 
note ſo long, till the ſenſible e fell into convul- 
fions and die. ; 


To conclude wk: the lenwndla;: we may take: no- 


tice, that, as to the return of the ſymptoms the next 
year, that is owing to the ſame exceſſive heat in thoſe 
months, acting again upon the ſmall remains of the 
venomous ferment. Thus Bartholin relates a ſtory 
of a melancholy phyſician at Venice, who f. uffered the 


* Loc. ante cit. -4 De vit. Pythagor. cap. 25. 
Fea My ws; * MEAT. 1 Hiſtor. anatom. 
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| 8 of his diſeaſe only during the Dog- days, which 
yearly ended and returned with them: a convincing 


proof how great a ſhare heat has in all theſe caſes. 


E 1 „ 
Or Tus MAD DOG. 


HE terrible effects of the poiſon from the bite 

of a mad dog, appear after ſo different a man- 
ner in different ſubjects, that the accounts given of 
them by authors, being generally taken from ſingle 
caſes, are very different, and hardly conſiſtent with 
one another. The main ſymptom indeed they all 
agree in, is what they call (though improperly) 
the hydrothobia, or dread of water: but the diſor- 
ders with which this is attended, are related ſo va- 
riouſly, that they can ſcarcely be thought to belong 
to the ſame kind of malady. 

I ſhall therefore firſt deſcribe the hiſtory of this | 
diſeaſe, - from obſervations made on a conſiderable 
number of patients; and then inquire into the re- 
- ſons, why the fatal diſtemper commonly prodyced by 
it ſhews itſelf with ſo much variety, and appears, as 
it were, diſguiſed in ſome caſes. 

The wound from the bite of a mad dog differs 
not at all from that made by a common bite, and is 
as eaſily healed : and it is uſually a conſiderable time 
before any bad conſequences of it appear, There are 
_ inſtances where theſe have been deferred to three, 
four, or fix months; nay, ſome authors ſay, to a 
year and longer Galen himſelf. ſaw one caſe after a 

p | 9 36 year ; 
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year * ; I remember one after a eleven mouths ; but 
the attack is generally within thirty or forty ary, 
though very often ſooner, ſometimes in fifteen or ſix - 


teen days, in young ſubjects. 


The firſt approaches of the diftemper generally diſ- 


cover themſelves after this manner. A pain is felt in 
the part which was wounded, which by degrees 


| ſpreads itſelf to the neighbouring parts: a laſſitude 


follows with uneaſineſs in all the limbs. Then the 
patient grows penſive and fad, with diſturbed and un- 


quiet ſleeps, complains of faintneſs and lowneſs of 


ſpirits, particularly of an oppreſſion at his breaſt, 
His pulſe intermits, his nerves tremble, he has cold 
ſweats, a great nauſea and ſickneſs at ſtomach, and 
loaths food: and though he has an inward heat and 


_ thirſt, and deſires to drink; yet be ſwallows meat, 


but eſpecially liquors, with great difficulty. Theſe 
ſymptoms increaſe ; and the next day, from the great 


uneaſineſs and pain which he finds in ſwallowing, 
be conceives ſuch an averſion to liquids, that at the 


firſt ſight of them he falls into convulſions and ago- 


nies, and cannot get down the leaſt drop. This hy- 


drophobia has always been accounted the ſureſt ſign 
and mark of this poiſon, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 


2 from all other diſeaſes; as not being obſerved, at leaſt' 


very rarely, in any other caſe whatſoever. 


At this time a fever uſually appears, witli a ler 


but low pulſe, without the leaſt ſleep, a hoarſe voice, 


a gathering of froth in the mouth, and ſpitting out of 


this upon the by-ſtanders ; univerſal convulſions, par- 
ticularly about the throat, and in the muſculi erec- 


tores penis, whence a continued priapiſm is obſerved, 


* Comment, ii in 1 Prorrhet. Hippocrat. 


During 


cei 
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Digits this ragical ſcene, which always proves fatal 


in about two days, a delirium comes on, ſometimes 
with moſt terrible ſymptoms of rage and fury, and at- 


tempts of doing all poſſible miſchief even to the moſt 
beloved friends and relations; but more commonly 
without any furor, it is of the melancholy kind, and 
the wretch reſigns to death, and prepares for it, bids 
thoſe about him take care of themſelves, leſt he 
ſhould do them a miſchief ; and begs that they would 
trouble him no more : and, his breath growing ſhort- 
er and ſhorter, he expires in convulſive fits. 

Many of the ancients have mentioned this diſcaſe, 
particularly Dioſcorides, Galen, Atius, Ægineta; 
but none have deſcribed it fo largely as Cælius Aure- 
lianus *, who, from the writings - of the Greek phyſi- 
cians, (chiefly Soranus, of the Methodic ſect), has col- 
lected, and put into obſcure bad Latin, all the 
ſymptoms of it, with great pains and exactneſs. The 


names of the more modern authors on this ſubject 


may be ſeen collected by that dingent obſerver, Stal- 
part Vander Wiel , to w hich my be added the 
learned Dr Liſter r. | 

It will afford great light towards 4 knowledge : 


of the nature of this abſtruſe diſeaſe, to remark ſome 


odd appearances in the progreſs of it; which, though 
with a little variety, diſcover themſelves 1 in a greater 


or leſſer degree in all the unhappy patients. 


It is common to them all, that they can ill bear 
the impreſſion of objects upon the ſenſes. All feeling 
is painful. The lighteſt touch or rubbing of the 
limbs hurts. The leaſt noiſe is offenſive : : and the 


* De morbis acutis, lib. iii. + Obſervat. rarior. 


cent. i. obſ. 10. 1 Exercit. medicinal. 


Vol. I. 8 * 1 opening 


* 
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opening or ſhutting of a-door affrights, as if the houſe 


was falling. The eyes fo ill bear the light, that even 
the ſight of any thing white is intolerable. In like 

manner, the inward membranes are ſo tender, that 
they cannot Auffer their natural ſenſation, The com- 
mon coolneſs of freſh air is diſagreeable to the lungs : 
and the making of water gives uneaſineſs and grief in 


the urinary paſſages. The aſpect is diſmal, either 


| frightful with tokens of rage and fury, or lamentable 


With marks of moaning and deſpair. There is no 


ſleep from the beginning of the fever to the end. 
When the ſymptoms are -maniacal, the ſtrength of 
the muſcles is prodigious ; fheſe acting indeed with a 
Convulſive force fo great, that I have ſeen a caſe, in 
which a man tied down in bed with ſtrong cords broke 
them all at once by one effort, and immediately died 


paralytic ; as if all the fibres of the body had been 


over ſtrained, and torn to pieces by their violent action. 


As to the hydrophobia, the patient at firft has ne 


Aread of water, nor any averſion to liquors, On the 
contrary, he ſees them with pleaſure : being thirſty 


he deſires drink; but then ſoon wonders, what ſhould 


be the reaſon, thas he is not able to take it. He con- 


trives ways to do it, by: endeavouring to ſuck 


poſlible. When aſked why, he anſwers, It will not 


go down, it ſtrangles him, and begs to "DE: excuſed 


trying any more. 
In order to find out the cauſe of this train of 
dreadful events, we muſt take notice, that the rabies 
or madneſs in à dog is the effect of a violent fever; 
and therefore it is moſt common in exceſſive hot wea- 


ther, though ſometimes intents cold may be the cauſe 
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of it: 2 that no dog ever fiweats:; from whence it fol-- 


lows, that when his blood is in a ferment, it cannot, 


as in other creatures, diſcharge itſelf upon the ſurface 
of the body; and therefore muſt of neceſſity throw: 


out a great many ſaline and active particles upon thoſe 


parts where there is the moſt conſtant and eaſy ſecre- 
tion: and ſuch, next to the miliary in the ſkin in us, 


are the ſalival glands; For this reaſon much more: 
ſpittle is ſeparated in a dog, when mad, than at any 


other time, and that very frothy, or impregnated* 


- with hot ſubtile parts. 


The looks of a dog in this condition diſcover a fe- 
ver. He runs wildly. forward panting, ſnaps at every 


one he meets; his tongue hangs out of his mouth. 


with ſlabber; his eyes are heavy, full of tears; he 


takes no food nor drink. In diſſecting one whe. 


died mad, the forepart of the dura mater on the 
brain, about ar inch above the eyebrows, was found. 
inflamed, and even ulcerated; the ulcerations piercing 


through this membrane, and alſo the pia mater: and 


upon preſſure there iſſued out from the ſmall ulcers a 
thin matter tinged with blood, 
Now, as we every day obſerve, that what is thrown” 


out from liquors in a ferment, is capable of inducing 
the like motion in another liquor of the ſame kind, 


when duly mixed with it; ſo we may very well ſup- 
poſe in the preſent caſe, that the faliva, which is itſelf 
one of the moſt fermentative juices in nature, being 
turgid with fiery ſaline particles thrown into it out of 
the boiling blood, when it comes by means of a 
wound to be mixed with the nervous liquor i in ano- 
ther animal, muſt neceſſarily put it into violent agi-- 
tations, in. the nature of a ferment, (as has been ex - 
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plalned in the introduction): tho Tonſequence of 


which will be, all the effects of an interrupted ſecre- 
tion in the brain, and diſturbed circulation of the 

blood, a fever with a delirium, convulſions, Gc. 
That this delirium is ſometimes maniacal, ſöme- 


times melancholic, is owing to the different tempera- 


ment and conſtitution of the patient, inclined more to 


paſſions of one kind or the other. As we fee the 
effects of drunkenneſs are in one man good humour. 


mirth, and joy; in another, ill nature, malice, and 
rage; in a third, a mixture of ridiculous and extrave- 


ant actions; and all from the ſame common cauſe, 
raiſing natural diſpoſitions to a higher pitch. And we. 


mult likewiſe obſerve, that the buntſmen diſtinguiſh 


in dogs themſelves two kinds of this diſeaſe, one of 
which they call the biting, the other the ſullen mad- 


nels. 
In ſhort, this Aſlemper is a * of that kind, 


in which the nervous fluid is more particularly affected, 


from the violent action of an extraneous fiery matter 


mixed with it. A delirium enſues, attended, accor- 
ding to the diſpoſition of the body, with ſymptoms 


either of fury or of deſpondency, and very often with 


a mixture of both. For we know that theſe are fre- 
quently changed, and ſucceed to each other: a ma- 
nia being indeed uſually a heightened melancholy; ; 
that is, from great and continued lowneſs of ſpirits, 
apprehenſions of evil increaſe more and more, and 
the imagination is poſſeſſed with ſpecies of things moſt 
terrible and deſtructive : upon which the mind is ne- 
ceſſarily determined to actions, which by the con- 
ſtant order of nature follow upon ſuch repreſenta- 
tions. And we therefore find, that, even in com- 

ef mon 


n 
1 
fi 
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think, be concluded, that there is in all theſe caſes - 


the ſpirits into the muſcular organs Witn an irregular- 


ed; the ſinus longitudinalis full of fluid blood, not 


lungs loaded; the arteries full of blood, very fluid, 


all, which ſhew the animal e to b been _ 


at laſt they find they can neither cat nor drink, but 


mon 3 patients will ſometimes give' warning of 
their growing furious; that is, of their perception f 
frightful images, which will of courſe unavoidably _ WM 
hurry the mind to outrageous efforts. 

But the hydrophobia (though it is commonly 
ug to be ſo) is no part of this dekriam ; 26 
will appear anon. Fg 
From the deſcription we bare giren, it may, * 


ſome degree of inflammation, with too great a ten- 
ſion and drineſs of the nervous membranes, and too 
much elaſticity and force in the fluid with which they 
are filled: that by this they have acquired a preterna- - 
tural ſenſibility; fo that the uſual impreſſions of out; 
ward objects, inftead of an agreeable feeling, give 
pain and uneaſineſs ; and inward images are ſo ſtrong - 
and lively, that the-mind is ſurpriſed, and determines 


impetus. 
As a proof of . the diſſection of the dead bo- 
dies generally diſcover the veſſels in the brain diſtend- 
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coagulated, as is uſual in moſt other diſeaſes of the 
head; the brain itſelf, and the ſpinal marrow, drier 
than ordinary; the pericardium without liquor; the 
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and hardly concreſcible in the open air: appearances. 


cipally affected. 

Phe hydrophobia, we ſaid, is no pet of the deli- 
rium. For the patients, being feveriſh and thirſty, 
do always deſire drink, as long as they can ſwallow it: 
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drinking is the moſt difficult. Now, the reaſon is 
this. This fever is of the nervous or ſpaſmodic kind: 


all the nerves are drawn into cramps; particularly 


the muſcles employed in deglutition are convulſed, 


their action is loſt, and it is then impoſſible to get a- 
ny thing down. To aſk one in this condition to 
drink, is to deſire him to choke himſelf; and when 


he has found this to be ſo, he dreads the ſight of li- 


quors offered to him, as much as he would a knife 


preſented to his throat, and ſtrives to keep them 


from his mouth. Liquids iu ſuch a ſtate are ſwallow- 
ed with more difficulty than ſolids; ; becauſe the in- 


ſtruments of deglutition (which are principally the 


back part of the tongue, the hinder part of the pa- 


late, and the upper part of the oeſophagus) can more 
effectually embrace and act with their joint force upon 


folid, than upon liquid ſubſtances. And beſides this, 
the epiglottis (which muſt always be cloſely ſhut at 


this time) is more powerfully preſſed down by a ſolid, 


than by a liquid body. When therefore the united 


force of theſe parts is taken away by convulſions, 
fome part of the liquids will flide down into the a- 
ſpera arteria : upon which a ſuffocation muſt imme- 


diately follow. This diſeaſe therefore ſhould have 


been called Avexararors, a difficulty in ſwallowing 5 
rather than Tepe, a dread of water. | 
It will ſerve both to illuſtrate and confirm this rea- 


ſoning, to take notice, that there are other diſtem- 
pers beſides this, (and all indeed of the nervous kind), 
in which the ſame frightſul ſymptom is ſometimes ob. 
ſerved. Authors * have remarked it in malignant fe. 


* Schenkius de venen. animal. Salmuth. obſerv. 
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vers; and a common melancholy has been ſeen to 
end fatally in it . I have known it, in the height 


of a yiolent hyſteric diſorder, to have continued for 


many houis, till the convulſive motions in the 
throat were quieted by proper medicines : and I re- 
member a caſe, in which fits of a. palpitation of the 


heart were attended with ſo great a degree of it, that 
it ſeemed not to. differ from the true hydrophobia. 


On the other hand, it has ſometimes happened, that 
this bite has been followed with all the other uſual 


ſymptoms, even-to a fatal degree, and yet no hydro- 
| Phobia has appeared. A learned phyfician has aſſu- 


red me, that in Shropſhire he ſaw three patients in 
one. year, who, at the ordinary time 'of abont thirty 
or forty days after the wound, all fell into ſuch ner- 


vous diſorders as have been. deſcribed, a fever, deli- 
rium, oppræſſion of the breath, palpitation of the 


heart, ſpaſms, &c. and died on the third day: yet 


none of them, during this melancholy ſcene, had any 


difficulty of ſwallowing, « or ſhewed any bows ot. a 
dread of liquids. 

The hydrophobia therefore is 01% a local b 
ſion, which, when the univerſal feveriſh affection 


of the nervous ſyſtem is come to the height, is very 


ſeldom abſent : but though it be, the ſpaſms of all 
the other parts may prove mortal. And becauſe this 


fever of the ſpirits is rarely ſo violent in any caſes, 


except the bite of a mad dog, as to produce a diffi- 


: culty of ſwallowing ; this ſymptom has been thought 
to be peculiar to that poiſon. 


Nothing ſeems more wonderful in this whole affair, 
than that the venom ſhould as it were lie latent in 
N Epkemer, Germ in. ann; 1687. 5 
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| the body ſo long a time before it diſcovers itſelf. Now, 


* * 1 ²˙ . ²— en i as a? 
7 


tempers, 


if, as bas been ſaid, the poiſonous faliva acts upon 


the nervous fluid in the manner of a ferment, it may 

well be conceived, that before this can have a ſenſible 
effect, it muſt make ſome alteration in the more ſolid 
fibres of the brain, by inducing perhaps that tenſion 


and drineſs of the membranes, which we have men- 


tioned. This in different conſtitutions will be done 


in a different ſpace of time: nay it may ſo happen, 
that this ferment being weak, and the conſtitution 


ſtrong, no viſible miſchief may enſue, till ſome ac- 


cidental alteration in the body unluckily gives it an 


additional force; as we obſerved in the cafe of the ta- 
rantula, how far external heat promotes the delirium, 
And therefore, by parity of reaſon, the calamitous 
| ſymptoms may ſometimes, by the concurrence of ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, be unexpectedly brought : 
on in leſs time than any above mentioned, 


We experience every day in common nervous dif 
that the return and violence of the fits de- 
pend very much upon the action of things both with- 
in and without. We may add to this, that in ſome 


diſeaſes, in which the blood itſelf is infected, and the : 


ſolid parts, even the bones, corrupted, the poiſon 
ſeems to be hid a conſiderable time, while it is work- 
ing in the body, before its laſt Ek appears; as 


particularly in venereal caſes. 
Neither will it ſeem ſtrange, that a poiſon ſo aif- | 
ferent in its force, and ſo alterable by many circum- 


ſtances, ſhould in ſome ſubjects produce ſymptoms 


of the ſame convulſive kind, yet not to ſuch a degree 


as to hinder * and theſe too nn at IE 
ticular times. | 


Eff. III. 
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A ſoldier of a firong habit of body came to me 


not long ſince, Who once a- month was ſeized with a 


great anxiety, palpitation of the heart, and difficulty 


of breathing. He. had been bitten by a mad dog a- 


bout ſix weeks before he began to complain. By 
bleeding, cold bathing, the powder of lichen with 


pepper, and volatile medicines during the oppreſſion, 


the fits were every month leſs violent, and at laſt 


quite left him, 


A moſt remarkable caſe of this kind was commu» 
nicated to me by a perſon of unqueſtioned veracity. 
It was this. A gentlewoman in Yorkihire, of the age 


of thirty-five. years, was bit by a mad dog in the 


fore finger : about a month after, ſhe had a pain in 


| that part, which ſhot up to the ſhoulder, and was: 


thought to be rheumatic. This pain returned every 
month, juſt a day before the full moon, laſting gee 
nerally three days. After fifteen months ſhe fell 
into the hydrophobia, and died the third day. Her 


friends then recollected the bite to have APRON ſo. 
long before. 1 


The influence of 7058 moon in 'beſe caſes I am con- 


vinced is of ſome weight, The manner of its action 
I have attempted to explain in another place“: and 
as the proofs there given are undeniable, and very. 
much regard the nervous fluid; it cannot be doubted, 
but the ſame power may have the like effect in a 


diſeaſe in which this fluid ſuffers more remarkably 


perhaps than in any other whatſoever, 
Looking over the hiſtories of the many patients > 
have attended in this deplorable condition, I ob- 


ave about one . half -of the number to have been 
* De imperio ſelis ac lunss. 
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2 attacked with the ſpaſms. preceding the n 
either upon the full moon, or the day before it. And 
where this is only an inffuence concurring with in- 


ward cauſes of great force, it is not to be expected, 


but that thoſe ſhould often prevail without this exter- d 
nal aſſi ſtance. | 


But it is time to come to the cure, or uh the 
means of preventing the effects of this terrible poiſon. 


For all authors agree, that, after the appearance of the 


hydrophobia, the caſe is almoſt deſperate: and the 
reaſon is plain from the deſcription we have gi ven of 


it, a diſmal ſcene of the laſt ſtruggles and agonies of. 
| Pats. yielding up to the enemy. 


The firſt care to be taken is of the wounded: part: . 
The ancient phyſicians *, who are followed in this 


by the moderns +, adviſe, where the place will admit 
ol it, to enlarge the wound by inciſion ; to- apply a 


cupping · glaſs; to burn it with a hot iron; and to 
keep a diſcharge from the ulcer by —_— medicines 
for many days. 

I cannot but ſay that I think all this Gear need- 
leſs. The deſign of it is to draw out the poiſon: 


but as it has been proved, that this immediately affects 
the nervous liquor, the miſchief muſt. have taken 


place, before applications of this kind can be made. 
I therefore am of opinion, (becauſe it may howe-- 


ever be of ſome ſervice io have a continued drain from 


the part); that it will be ſufficient to enlarge the 
wound a little, and dreſs it with ung. baſilic. nig. 


adding to it a ſmall quantity of mercur. Precip. rub. 


as a digeſtive. 
* Vid. Galen, de ther. ad Pi 1. i. c. 16. & Etium, 


cent. i. obſ. 87. 


J. vi. c. 24. & Celſum, I. v. c. 27. + Hildan, obl. 


It 
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It happens in moſt caſes, that the wound being 


ſmall, is healed up before the patient ſeeks for help. 
For this reaſon, and becauſe it is of no great conſe- 
quence whether it be cured or not, in the paper which 
TI printed and diſperſed ſome years ſince, entitled, 1 
certain cure for the bite of a mad deg, I took no no- 
tice of any outward application : the rather, becauſe 


I thought, if any great ſtreſs was laid upon it, it 


might frighten thoſe who had neglected this care, and 
lead them to think that the other part of the cure 


would not be effectual without it. And I can ſafely | 


.affirm, that (whether any outward application was 
made or not) I have never known this method to fail 
of ſucceſs, where it has been followed before the hy- 
- drophobia began : although, in the courſe of about 
thirty years, (beſides the experience made by others, 


both in town and country), I have uſed it a thouſand 


times. I have often wiſhed that I knew fo certain a 


remedy in any other diſeaſe : I fhall e give the 


reaſons of this method. 


But before I cer to the particulars of it, it 


may not be amiſs to mention the moſt conſiderable 


medicines which have been formerly uſed in this caſe: 
for it will hence appear, that the like intentions have 
been purſued in all times, though by different ways. 

The injudicious jumbles of theriaca's, ſpecific: an- 
tidotes, &c. whether old or new, deſerve no 'notice. 
That ridiculous preſervative, the liver af the mad 
dog, which Pliny ſays * ſhould be eaten rather raw 
than boiled, is neither good food nor phyſic. Ga- 


len + obſerved, that it availed nothing: and ! remem- 


a Hiſt. nat. 1, xxix. c. 5. ft De ſimpl. med. facult. 
. „ 
ow. 
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ber to lane ſeen a poor boy die mad, who had hood 
dily devoured almoſt the whole of it. 
There are two or three remedies recommended, I 
think, upon rational grounds. The firſt is the ci- 
neres cancrorum fluviatilium, aſhes of the river craw- 
fiſh. Theſe were prepared by burning the fiſh alive 
upon a copper-plate, with a fire made of the cuttings 
of twigs of the white briony. This Galen * avers 
that nobody ever made uſe of without ſucceſs : and 
before him Dioſcorides + aſſured, that it is a medi- 
cine which might be relied on. This calcined pow- 
der was given in large quantities, viz. a good fpoon- 
ful or two every day for forty days together; either 
alone, or rather mixed with a ſmall por tion of gen- 
'| tian root and frankincenſe. 
oo Another medicine is the ſpongia cynorrhodi, vel 
roſæ ſylveſtris, the ſponge of the dog - roſe, which is 
ſo celebrated an antidote againſt this and other animal 
poiſons, that P. Boccone 4, who has written a whole 
diſcourſe upon its virtues, tells us, it is called in Si- 
| cily, ſanatodbs, or all-heal. : 
Beſides theſe, the plant alyſſum, or matlwort, had 
its name given it by the ancients, from its great effi- 
cacy againſt this madneſs. This was of two forts ; 
one deſcribed by Dioſcorides, a ſpecies of the leu- 
cCoium; the other by Galen, a marrubium |. To 
theſe. may de ets: garlic, Sy and oxylapa- 
- thum. 
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[ Now, it is peach; that all theſe remedies are 
'F powerful diuretics ;. the two firſt of the animal, the 
''F | 

1 * De fimp!. med. facult. 1. iii. c. 34. 1 De theriac. 
. c. 2. f Muſeo di plante rare, obſ. 2. || Vid. Fab. 


Column. Phytobalan. p. 27. 


laſt. 
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un 4 the vegetable kind. For, as Mr Ray + has ob- 
ſerved, the ſponge of the cynorrhodon is an excre- 
ſcence formed upon the plant, as galls are upon the 


oak, If it be cut, it is found full of white worms, 


being the neſt of theſe inſects; which lodging here 


all the winter, do in the beginning of che ſpring turn 
to ſlies, and quit their quarters. 

All inſects abound with a diuretic Shes but as 
cantharides do ſo more than any others, therefore the 


learned Baccius + goes farther, and, from the autho- 
rity of Rhazes and Joannes Damaſcenns, adviſes to - 
give theſe in ſubſtance for many days together. The 


preparation of this aptidote (fo he calls it) is by infu- 
ſing the flies in ſour; butter-milk twenty-four hours, 


then drying them, and with the flour of lentils and 


wine making them up into troches of a ſcruple 
weight, of which one is to be taken every day; by 


which means he aſſures us, that though the patient 


make bloody urine, yet that milk largely drank will 


abate that ſymptom, and that the hydrophobia will 


be happily prevented. Boccone likewiſe informs us, 


that in Upper Hungary they give in this caſe five can- 


tharides in one doſe to men, and to beaſts a greater 


quantity T. 


JI muſt add, that Ftius 1. 1 — collected all 
the medicines he could from the old phyſicians, af- 
firms, that himſelf knew an old man, who - cured 
thoſe who were bit, with common ſorrel only. He 
waſhed the wound with a decoction of this herb, and 
laid it on as a cataplaſm, and gave it in drink: by 

N His. plant. tom. ii. p. 1471. + De venen. p- 89. 

t. Muſeo de filica, obſery. 21. I Lib. vi. c. 24. 
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this means, che patlent made a great quantity of tur- 
bid urine. 


From hence it appears, that the fireſt reakedies? in 
all ages againſt this venom have been ſuch as provoke 
a great diſcharge by urine. 


moting this evacuation, might ſecure the patient from 
danger. The method is this. 
Let the patient be blooded at the arm nine or 


« ground liverwort, cleaned, dried, and powdered, 
* half an ounce. Of black pepper powdered, two 
% drachms. Mix theſe well together, and divide 


e the powder into four doſes ; one of which muſt be 


* taken every morning, faſting, for four mornings 
* ſucceſſively, in half a pint of cow's milk warm. 


After theſe four doſes are taken, the patient muſt 


go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring, or river, 
% every morning faſting, for a month: he muſt be 
* dipt all over, but not ſtay in (with his head above 


Water) longer than half a minute, if the water be 
very cold. After this he muſt go in e times i 
a- week for a fortnight longer.“ 


This powder was firſt publiſhed in the Philofopht 
cal Tranſactions *, from Mr Dampier, in whoſe fa- 


mily it had been kept as a ſecret many years : and, in 


the year 1721, it was, at my deſire, put into the 


Pharmacop. Lond. by the name of pulvis antilyſſus. 


1 afterwards made this alteration only, of putting two 
e 
parts 


Reflecting upon this, 1 
thought it muſt be right to give to the public a courſe- 
eaſily to be purſued, which by preventing the fever 
for a long time after the bite, and conſtantly pro- 


Take of the herb, called in Latin, 
&* lichen cinereus terreſtrit, in Engliſh, aſh-coloured 


. 3 1-5 ky wy 


1670, & hiſt, plant. 
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parts, of lichen to one of pepper, inſtead of equal 


parts, becauſe 1 thought it too hot: and whereas but 
two or three doſes of it, were formerly ym I re- 
peated it four days. 
The lichen, like thoſe already mentioned, is a warm 
diuretic ; the pepper is added, I ſuppoſe, to make it 
more agrecable to the ſtomach : for it is diſtaſteful x 
and nauſeous. _. + 
This plant * is ſo — for its s virtue, that 
it may not be amiſs to give a deſcription of it. 
Mr Ray, fo far as I can find, was the firſt who 
gave a diſtin& account of it +, reckoning it among 


the lichens. Our great botaniſt, Dr Dillenius, has 


lately more exactly deſcribed it t, and put it into the 
tribe of the moſſes, calling it lichenoides digitatum 
cinereum, lactucæ folis finugſis. It appears indeed to 


be of a ſubſtance between a fungous and a muſcus, ſoft, 


ſpongy, and lanuginous. It grows cloſe. to the ground, 
chiefly on heaths, and in woody, ſhady places, near 
the roots and ; ſtumps of trees; which being com- 
monly covered with creeping, moſly y lat, it ſticks - 
to them when it is gathered. 

It is found in all: countries, and = A has 
been obſerved: to be branght.« over with the Peruvian 


bark. 


The has — young are ſmall, but grow to 
two or three inches in length, and an inch or two 
in breadth, divided into ſeveral ſegments. They are 
ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes lying upon one another. 
At their extremities they produce little hard, oblong: 


bodies, which the botaniſts call peltæ, and are un- 


* Vid. tab. iv. +: Vid. Catal. plant. Angl. ann, 


I Hiſt. muſcorum, p. 200. 


. "_—_— 
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doubtedly the ſeminal capſulæ. The leaves, when 


dry, are aſh- coloured, darker on the upper part; on 
the under, lighter. Frequent veins are obſerved along | 
them, from which here and there run ſmall white 


fibres into the earth, the roots of the plant. 


It is found at all times of the year, eſpecially af. 


ter rainy ſeaſons, that is, from autumn to winter: and 


therefore, as being in its freſheſt 1 pert it Hould 


$4 


always be gathered about that time. 


I have alſo examined it by diſtillation; 10 wbich 


four ounces of it yielded, of an acid water, one ounce, 
five drachms, one ſcruple, and two grains; of oil 
heavier than water, two drachms; one ſeruple, ſix⸗ 
teen grains; of coal containing fixed ſalt, one ounce, 
two drachms, one ſcruple, eleven grains. 

But I proceed in the cure. To make this more 


effectual, I added the uſe of cold bathing, which had 


never been recommended in this manner before. The 
ancients; as I ſhall obſerve preſently, never applied it 
till the hydrophobia appeared: and the common 
practice among us of ſending the patient to the near- 
_E!t fait water, as ſoon as may be, and there only to 

Cip him all over twice or thrice, it is plain, cannot a- 
vail much to the prevention of a diſeaſe, which will 
not appear till about a month after; and therefore it 
ought to be continued for ſo long a time, if any ad- 
vantage is to be expected from it: and I have indeed 
known many to have died raving, who had under- 
gone this treatment. It is the preſſure of the water 
upon the ſurface of the body, and the conſtriction the 
cold makes upon the fibres of the ſkin and the ſmall 


tubes, which produce the good effect. The diſten- 


ſion of the veſſels by the fermenting humour; is here- 
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by repreſſed, and a flux of urine promoted for ſo ma- 


ny days, that all danger of the nervous fever, the 


conſequent of the inſtilled poiſon, is quite over. And 
if it ſhould be thought that ſalt water, being heavier 
than freſh, will preſs mo e; this difference, in two 


or three immerſions only, can be but of ſmall mo- 
ment, and is abundantly compenſated by the greater 


coldneſs of ſprings (which are uſually choſen for this 
purpoſe) than is felt in the ſea, _ — 
Thus I have made plunging into water effectual in 
preventing this diſeaſe, without the danger of drown- 
ing: whereas the ancients practiſed the ſame to re- 
move it when it appeared, with ſome degree at leaſt 
of this hazard, For Celſus *, who ſeems firſt to 
have mentioned it, and fays it is the only remedy, 


_ adviſes, if the patient cannot ſwim, to let him be 
kept under water, that he may fwallow it; and then 
at times be lifted out of it; if he can ſwim, to hold 

him under by force, that he may drink whether he 


will or not. This in ſhort is drowning and recover- 


ing by turns. And I make no queſtion, but ſo bold 


a practice was grounded on the authority of the 


Greek phyſicians, from whoſe rich ſtores this Latin 
author has extracted, and digeſted into a ſmall com- 


paſs, the beſt ſyſtem that eyer was compoſed of me- 
dicine. 5 . | 
However it be, the famous Van Helmont +, in the 


| * Unicum remedium eſt, nec opinantem in piſcinam 


non ante ei proviſam projicere, et, ſi natandi ſcientiam 


non habet, modo merſum bibere pati, modo attollere; 
ſi habet, interdum deprimere, ut invitus quoque aqua ſa- 
tietur: fic enim ſimul et ſitis, et aquæ metus tcllitur. 
Lib. v. cap. 27. 5 5 

+ Ortus medicin, demens idea, 
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the hydrophobia, cured. by ſub, 
He was firſt held under the Water about four mi- | 
nutes, then taken out, and dipped again twice more, 
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biginriog of the laſt FREE, 5 obſerved the 


great effects of this practice in Flanders, recommend- 


ed it in a very ſtrong manner. He ſaw an old man in 
nerſion in falt water. 


each time about a minute. When he was taken out, 


he really thought him quite dead ; but being kept 
warm, and laid over a barrel, he n up the wa- 


ter he had ſwallowed, and recovered both his life and 


| right ſenſes. 


He relates luste remarkable ſlory of the cure of 


the common mania, by being drowned in freſh wa- 
ter; and from this rightly concludes, chat it makes 


no ende i in the caſe, whether the water be ſalt 
or freſh. He Juſtly remarks, that great care ſhould 
be taken not to give over for dead thoſe who, are 


drowned ;' adding two remarkable inſtances of per- 


ſons who were brought to life, after they had lain 
under water half an hour. And to this purpoſe I 
remember, that an ingenious phyſici ician told me, that 


he had, not long ſince, in the country, happened to 


fave a man from the grave, who having been ſunk in 


a river more than twenty minutes, Was judged | to be 


Paſt all hopes of recovery. 
There are many accounts upon record of boſe, 
who after having been drowned many hours have been 


brought to life . This - ſhould certainly encourage 
the uſe of all means upon ſuch accidents, eſpecially 


ſince the trial is not difficult. The firſt ſtep ſhould 


be, to blow up the ſmoke of tobacco into the inte- 


* Vid. diſſertation ſur Pincertitude des ſignes de la 
mort. Faris, 1742. 


ſr des: 
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tines: then to warm the body Gatling and rolling 


it about, and rubbing it with warm cloaths in bed : 
in a word, to put the blood into motion by all man- 
ner of ways; ; and not to be diſcouraged, though r no 
"ſigns | of life ſhould be diſcovered after an hour or 
two ſpent in this good work : towards the latter end 
of which volatile ſpirits and ſalts may have a good 
effect. Neither ſhould blecting be omitted, when 
the blood i is become warm enough to 2 2 out of the 
„„ 
But to return ee this (I think uſeful) digen 
to the hydrophobia, [ muſt obſerve, that if ſubmerſion 
in this way be put in practice, it ought to be done 
upon the very firſt ſigns of the ſymptom, before the 
fever is come to its height,, For when it is fo, there 
will not be natural ſtrength to overcome the ſhock : 
and . have always found, that at this time even 
common bathing has proved hurtful. A | 
But experiments of this kind are perhaps rather 
to be permitted, than injoined by phyſicians, for their 


own fakes ; 4 though it is certain, that cures more dan- 


gerous than this are every day directed: but that is 
genefally i in caſes, where it cannot ſo evidently be 
known, whether the patient dies by the remedy or 
by the diſeaſe. In ſuch kind of attempts, the danger 
from the trial is to be weighed againſt that from the 
diſeaſe : if this outweighs, it is not only reaſonable 
but merciful, &* even with a kind of raſhneſs,” as 
* ſome where expreſſes it, to ſnatch an op- 

i portunity of doing good *. 

At leaſt there is more humanity i in ſuch proceed- 


2 Cum quadam temeritate medicamenta W o- 


- 
* 


ing, 
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| ing, than i in ſtifling a miſerable wretch between two 
feather · beds: : which, as I have been informed, is the 


5 practice in a neighbouring country, and ſometimes 
in our own. 

But the greateſt comfort | is, that at any time > 
this ſcene of horrour opens, ſimple immerſion without 
_ drowning will prove effectual. For though it is beſt 
to begin the method preſcribed, as ſoon after the ac- 
cident as it can be done ; yet where it has been ne- 
glected, even till a day or two before the calamity 
might be expected, (as was judged from the 6 
ginning anxiety and oppreſſion of the ſpirits), t 
ſucceſs has been the ſame. 


Before I quit this ſubject, 1 3 take notice, (as 
I have hinted from Van Helmont), that this action of 


cold water upon the body, by preſſure and conſtric- 
tion, makes it of ſingular ſervice i in the cure not only 


of acute, but alſo of chronical deliria. Dr Wil- 
lis relates a very remarkable ſtory of a luſty young 


woman, who, having been raving mad ſeven or eight 


days, was by his order carried abroad at midnight, and 


thrown naked into a river, where ſhe ſwam about with- 
out help! for more than a quarter of an hour and 
taken out was put to bed, fell into a ſleep and large. 
ſweats, and recovered without the * of any other 
remedy. 

But there] is no need &f of of this kind. Our 
phyſicians, who are moſt converſant . in the cure 
of theſe maladies, find by daily experience, that this 
practice has a very conſiderable ſhare not only i in re- 


»De anima brutorum, 1 patholog. cap. x. de de- 
rio et phrenitide, 


covering 


laxes and 0 


is ineffectual.” 
blood; have given opiates every three or four hours ; 
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covering their patients, but allo in preventing” a re: 
lapſe into the ſame miſery. y. | 

I am therefore ſorry to read in the PB el 
Tranſactions * aremark of a learned gentleman, who, 
upon my recommending” cold 'bathing, propoſes | ra- 
ther the uſe of the hot bath: becauſe a cold bath, . 


he 'fays, © ſnuts the pores, as a warm one opens 


them. *Surely he ſhould have known, that 1 
ſhutting of the pores by a ſhort cold immerſion, is 
naturally followed by a glowing warmth, which re- 
s them; and by this means promotes 
perſpiration, Without the diſtenſion of the veſſels by 


an inflammatory heat. 1 am afraid 1 no bathing, why - 


ther hot or cold, would clear a head poſſeſſed with 
ſach immechanical notions. | 
To ſay no more, whoever has rightly conſidered 


the Bellinian theory of melancholy and maniacal diſ- 


tempers +; will eafily ſee the reaſon of the ſurpriſing 
effects of this ſafe and eaſy application, in diſpelling 
the greateſt calamity to Which mankind is liable, 
As to all other ways of curing the bydrophobia, I 
own J have not been fo happy as to find any ſucceſs 
from the many I have tried. | Bathing, at this time, 
1 have taken away large quantities of 


tried volatlle: ſalts, aſſa fœtida, the rad. valerian. Wt. 
with other antiepileptics, in large doſes ; as alſo the 
famous Indian remedy, muſk and Abr; laid on 
bliſtering plaſters ; cooled with nitre and emulſions 
of barley-water, &c. All has been in vain, becauſe 
too late. And what is ftill more diſcouraging is, that 
though ſometimes 1 have conquered the terrible 


. No 443. + Vie, Pellin, de morbis capitis. 
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ſymptom, and brought the patient to drink freely; 


yet he has died in twenty-four hours with a fever and 


convulſions :. a plain proof of what we have ſaid of 


thy manner in which this poiſon operates. 


However, nothing is. to be omitted to the laſt, *þe. 
the proſpect never ſo, bad ; becauſe that may ſucceed 
in one patient, Which has. not in A hundred. I have 
| by me a letter from the learned Dr Boerhaave,, in 
which, with his uſual exactneſs and judgment, he re- 
lates two caſes of the hydrophobia. In the firſt, ac 
cording to the method mentioned in the hiſtory of 
the royal academy at Paris *, he ordered buckets of 


cold water to be poured, for A conſiderable time, 
upon the patient's bead; and a cly ſter, of warm 
water, oxymel ſimplex, and fea-falt, to be __ inje& 


every four hours. By theſe means he Was brought 
to drink freely of ſmall beer, and a decoction of 
marſh-mallow leaves, elder- flowers, and tamarinds : 
but, notwithftanding theſe bopes, he died , 
yet calm and in his ſenſes, in a, few. hours. 


The other caſe had a more happy event: for 
though the dread of liquids was attended with foam- 


ing, roaring, and the moſt miſchievous rage; yet by 
large doſes of nitre, (to which laudanum and diaco- 


dium were ſometimes added); by cooling the head 


| continually with yinegar and roſe- water; bathing the 
feet for one hour, every night and morning, in warm 


water and vinegar, with ſalt; keeping the body open 
by tamarinds, ſyrup of eie and frequent clyſters 
of water and nitre ; and laſtly, eating almoſt con- 


ſtantly lemons with a little Pager ; the ots wreich 


1 N 
4 3, 


was moſt perfectly recovered. 


Ann. 1699. pag. 49. 5 45 
5 ut 


| "ou POISONOUS MINERALS. tot 


But 1 muſt kere obſerve; that the uſe of all theſe 
things Was entered upon four days before the dread 


of water began; by which means the violence of the 


diſeaſe was, without doubt, very much abated: and 
I have great reaſon to believe, from what I have ex- 
perienced, (as I have already faid), that the method 


1 have recommended, would at that time even have | 
prevented the calamity.” 


To conclude, if any relief could be Spected! in 


this deſperate ſtate, 1 think it would be from large 


bleeding, even ad animi deliquium, before the fibres 
of the membranes and veſſels have loſt their natural 
force by convulſions; nitrous medicines ; and plen- 
tiful diluting with cooling ſubacid Bquots: Bur af- 
ter all, it will generally happen, that (as the Greeks 
ſaid upon deplorable: caſey) * death will be the phy- 
oy ſician that cures . 


ka Sud ie * . 


Or POISONOUS. MINERALS 
AND PLANTS. ” 


* 


ſons, as well mineral as vegetable, yet they all 
manifeſtly agree in their primary effects and manner 
of operation; which (as is explained in the introduc- 
tion) are ſomewhat analogous to the miſchief from 


venomous bites or ſtings: the main difference lying 


in this, that in the one wounds are made outwardly, 
in the other inwardly, that is, in the ſtomach and 


* Iæręòs lar YerarO». 


bowels; 


ouch ele be a great variety of internal poi- 
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ſuch corroſive ſubſtances, and their blood perhaps re- 


limate. 


nitre and vitriol added to the ſalt, in different ways, 


ring only to facilitate the work, (which they do by 
uniting with the alcaline parts of the ſalt, and thus 
freeing its acid from them); as" abundantly appears 


| FANG a üg auTaY y1V04L5VG Nies hscgig. Alexiph. P. 399. 
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1 but in both caſes, the e Sp ee 
fa] in much the ſame way. A hah 
IP 4 Poiſonous medicines,” ſays Di ofcorides, * Lage 
1 many; but the alterations made by be, in the 
“ body common, and but few *,” 2 
Of all this kind, thoſe of a mineral nature are "the | 
maſt violent and deadly, the greater gravity and ic- 
lidity of their parts giving to theſe 4 force and action n 
ſurpaſſing the miſchief of vegetable juices, And 
therefore, whereas noxious plants vary their effects i in 
different creatures, ſo as to prove harmleſs, nay per- 
haps beneficial and nutritive to ſonie, as we have 
efore obſerved 4; the Airength of the ſtomach in 
theſe animals beiog ſufficient to conquer and divide 


quiring to be recruited by ſuch warm and active par- 
ticles ; a mineral malignity is not, at leaſt ſo far as 
we know, conquerable by any, but becomes univer- 


fally hurtful and deſtructive. 
We ſhall here give the firſt place to en 0 ub- 


This is odSng but a mixture of quickſilver wich 
common falt. For, though it is always prepared with 


the beſt of which is that deſcribed by We 
yet neither of theſe enter into the compoſition, ſer- 


* IT owiAce phy velg Ta On AnTHELE lg face, xo de x04 & 


+ See the introduction. 1 Hippocrates chymic. 
_ x 
| from 
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from this experiment, that mercury ſublimed with 
the ſame proportion of nitre and vitriol, without ſalt, 
neither receives any increaſe of its weight, nor ge 
any malignant quality, _ 

The effects of this poiſon, when dies: are vio- 


Tent griping pains, with a diſtenſion of the belly; vo- 


miting of a ſlimy, frothy matter, ſometimes mixed 
with blood, and ſtools of the fame; an intolerable 
heat and thirſt, with cold ſweats, tremblings, con- 
eee, &c. as will appear from the following hi- 
ſtory *. 

To a large * 4 was given a drachm of mercury 
ſublimate, mixed with a little bread, Within a quar- 
ter of an hour he fell into terrible vomitings, caſting 
up frequently a viſcid, frothy mucus, every time 
more and more bloody, and purged the ſame down- 


ward : till tired and ſpent with this hard ſervice, he 
lay down quietly as it were to Hleep, but died the 


next moraing. 
The abdomen being opened, a great quantity of 
extravaſated blood was found between the liver and 


ſtomach, and between the du plicature of the omentum 


about the ſtomach ; the guts as well as the Wer 
were diſtended, FRY full of a frothy bloody mucus 

0 outſide they were of a livid colour, within all 
over red, and inflamed down to the the very rectum. 
The fibrous coat of the ſtomach being taken off, be. 
tween that and the nervous one, grumous blood was 
found in ſeveral places: the like was diſcovered here 
and there in the inteſtines between the ſame coats. 

The ſame ſymptoms with theſe, and manifeſt ſigns 


of a burning corroſion, followed with ulcers in the 


* Wepfer de cicut. aquatic, pag. co. 1 | 
Vox. . . „ 3 
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bowels, Baccius * obſerved in a young man poiſoned 


by ſublimate, mixed with his meat. 
What we are here chiefly to examine, is, how, from 
ingredients ſingly innocent and harmleſs, fo miſchie- 


vous a compound can reſult : for as the caſe is very 


plain with reſpect to falt, fo is it likewiſe now noto- 


rious enough, that quickſilver itſelf, which the an- 


cients, Dioſcorides, Galen, Pliny, &c. have unjuſtly 
ranked among poiſons, is in many diſeaſes, inwardly 


taken, of very ſafe and beneficial uſe; and that not 
only when diſguiſed with ſulphur, ſugar, &c. but crude, 


without any correction, or vainly neee, RN 


cation. 
This the Arabian phyſicians firſt gave the bint of: 


. Avicen + having obſerved, that © they who drink 
© it in a large quantity, receive no hurt; its weight 


« making a free paſſage through the body.” This 
was encouragement enough for the practice of giving : 
whole pounds of it in the iliac paſſion ; which is 
oftentimes done with good ſucceſs, without any fright- 
ful ſymptom accompanyin g the advantage received from 
its ponderoſity. 

Afterwards it plainly appeared, that this mineral, 
Ather applied outwardly, or taken inwardly, though 


not in ſo great a doſe as could immediately force. its 


way through the inteſtines, even when it was lodged 
for ſome time in this or that part, was not at all hurt- 


ful by any corroſive or malignant quality. _ 
I remember, that I once found ſome quantity of it 
in the perinæum of a ſubject taken from the ee 


De venen. pag. 21. = 
4 Can. Medic, J. iv. fen. 6. 1 vivum pluri- 


mum qui bibunt, non læd untur eo: egreditur enim cum 


* ſua per inferiorem regionem. 
| for 
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for a diſſection, {whoſe-rotten bones diſcovered what 


diſeaſe had required the uſe of it, and that, I ſuppoſe, 


by unction), without any marks of corroſion of the 
part where it was collected. 

And Fallopius *, | Brafavolus +. with others of 
great note, ni its harmleſs efficacy in the cure 


of the worms, not only in adult perſons, but even 
In the more tender conſtitutions of children. 


Nor are theſe the only caſes in which good ſervice 
may be had from this weighty fluid. He that right- 
ly conſiders the ſtate of the animal ceconomy, the va- 


_ rious alterations it ſuffers from the ſtagnation of its 
more viſcid juices in the Talleſt canals, and how 
much the impulſe and force of the circulating blood, 
by which obſtructions are to be removed, muſt be 
increaſed by its carrying along with it ſuch particles as 
the mercurial globuli; will perhaps ſee good reaſon 


to allow, that the prudent management of quickſilver 
may do that in ſome obſtinate and dangerous diſeaſes, - 
which we cannot promiſe ourſelves from any other of 
our known medicines whatſoever. 5 

But 1 ſhall not enlarge upon this Bind 9 bs 
learned Dr Cheyne has thoroughly cxplained the me- 


chaniſm by which ſuch effects as theſe are produced 7. 
However, as 


all great medicines are to be looked up- 
on as edge-tools, ſo this, as much as any, requires 
caution ; and indeed more than is commonly obſerved 
by thoſe who are moſt bold in the uſe of it. 

For it cannot be denied, that the exceſlive gravity 
alone of this mineral, however {erviceable i in other re- 


De morb. Gallic. cap. Ixxvi. 


De morb. Gall. inter autores de morb. Gall. p. 599. ; 
1 New theory of continual fevers. 
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the interſtices of the nervous filaments, induce fymp- 


taken, exerted their force, and thrown the Ju into 


of them proved fatal), in which, when ſinall quanti- 


——— — — — . — a 
4 r 


held a month; and once more came on, in the ſame 
manner, two months after. The breath was each 
time ſtrongly affected, as is uſual in mercurial ſpit- 


: which muſt be done either by purging, or by combi- 
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ſpects, may, if it happens to lie in any quantity in 


toms of dangerous conſequence, as ſpaſms, contrac- 
tions, palſies, &c. which we find they commonly 
ſuffer, who have either been for a long time employed 


in rubbing quickſilver upon looking-glaſſes, or in any 


work by which they are obliged to draw in mercu- 
rial fumes with their breath, or who have bcen too 
much daubed with mercurial ointments ; as 5 ſhall be 
obſerved anon. 

Neither is this all. Experience has convinced us, 
that repeated doſes of crude mercury have in ſome 
caſes, even a conſiderable time after they have been 
unexpected diſorders, Y. 

I remember two accidents of: this kind, (and one 


ties had been given for many days together, a violent 
falivation enſucd more than two months after the uſe 
of it had been left ofl. : 5 
And not long ſince, I ſaw a young a who be. | 
ving ſwallowed about ſix drachms every morning, 
three ſucceſſive days, was ſalivated three weeks. The 
flux then ceaſed, but returned after fix months, and 


tings. So ſurpriſingly active is this mineral, even 
ſimple and uncompounded. 

We may learn from hence, that it will be or 
right, in dealing with this ſlippery remedy, to taks 
care that it has a free paſſage through the body ; 
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ning it with ſubſtances, hack will carry it off either 


by perſpiration or urine : for what is called alcaliſing 
it, does not deſerve the name of a preparation. 

Now as to ſublimate, moſt certain it is, that the 
faline particles impart to- the mercury this noxious 
quality ; ; or, to ſpeak more properly, that the ſalt re- 
ceives from the mercurial corpulcles ſuch an increaſe 


of its gravity and momentum, as renders its cutting 


corroſion more effectual and penetrating : for the 
manner after which this matter. is . ie. P 


me. 


The compounding parts of the mercur y, though 
ſo minutely divided by the action of the fire, as to 
riſe in the form of a fume, yet are ſtill ſolid and pon- 
derous bodies: and by reaſon of their extreme parvi- 
ty, -being perhaps ſimple and elementary corpuſcles, 
they will eaſily be lodged in the pores and interſticès 
of the ſaline cryſtals; which being compoſed of the 


atoms of ſalt, variouſly by ſublimation combined and 


united, are a kind of cutting lamellæ or blades; the 


force of which could never have been very penetrating, 
upon the account of their lightneſs and eaſy diſſolu- 


tion, if the mercury, without blunting their edge, or 

breaking their figure, did not lend them an additional 
weight, and thus at the ſame time ſtrengthen their 
action, and prevent their quick ſolution by the juices 
of the ſtomach : which cannot now dizjoin their 
compounding parts, becauſe the vacuities, into which 
they ſhould, in order to do this, inſinuate themſelves, 
are already poſſeſſed, and taken up by the mercurial 

globules. | 
In ſhort, theſe cryſtals, which are to bs copluleged 
as ſo many ſharp knives or daggers, wounding and 
| 'L 3: = an 
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frabbing the tester coats of the ſtomach, and abra- 
ding their natural mucus, will irritate the nervous li- 
quor : upon which convulſions and vomitings, with 
. exceſhve pains, muſt follew. And the blood-veſlels . 
being at the ſame time pricked, all the adjacent parts 
will be inflamed, the blood will ſtagnate: then come 
on ulcers, which, though ſingly ſmall, yet being ma- 
ny in number, do all IO make up . . 
grenes.  - | 
his . the nature of ſublimed mercury, it may 
not be amiſs to inquire, how it comes to paſs, that 
this ſame compound reſublimed with live mercury in 
the proportion of four parts to three, (for the ſub- 
- lIimate will not take up an equal quantity), eſpecially 
if the work be repeated: three or four times, loſes its 
corroſiveneſs to that degree as to become not only a 
ſafe, but, in many caſes, a noble medicine. For [ 
do not ſee, that any of the chemical writers have hit 
upon the true ſolution of this phænomenon. 
| Here then it is to be conſidered, that the action 
of the ſaline cryſtals depending upon their ſolidity and 
largeneſs, theſe muſt neceſſarily, by every ſubſequent 
_ ſublimation, be broken into ſmaller and ſmaller parts. 
The mercurial globules, (for the reaſons given by 
the author of the forementioned theory of fevers), a- 
ri ſing more quickly and eaſily than the ſalts, quit the 
Interſtices in which they were lodged, and the cryſtal- 
line blades are divided every time more and more by 
the force of the fire: whereupon a new combination 
of parts ſucceeds. And although there be a greater 
proportion of the mineral to the falts than before, 
which makes duKified mercury {| pecifically heavier than 


the corroſive ; (for this contains two parts of falt, 
1 | | and 


. 
„ , EIA Ann fe 
4 


ing many in number, very large 
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nd one of mercury ; ; ieren the dulcified, well 
prepared, has equal parts); yet the broken pieces of 


the cryſtals uniting into little maſſes of differing fi- 
gures from their former make, thoſe cutting points. 


are now ſo much ſmaller, that they cannot make 
wounds deep enough to be equally miſchievous and 


deadly; and therefore do only vellicate 'and twitch 
the ſenſible membranes of the ſtomach to that degree, 


as excites them to an excretion of their contents and 
glandular Juices, upward or downward, - according as 


the force of irritation is greater or leſs. 
Thus a violent poiſon is mitigated into a vomit or 


purge : nay, it may eaſily happen, (eſpecially in ro- 


buſt conſtitutions, and if the bowels be at the ſame 
time by any means defended againſt the ſtimulating. 
power of the medicine), that this twitching may be ſo 
flight, as to be almoſt inſenſible, and hardly trouble- 
ſome. And then the mercurial globules, being freed 
indeed from moſt of the faliue parts in their paſſage 
through the prime vie, but ſtill having a mixture of 
ſome few of them, are quickly conveyed into the 
blood ; where, by their motion and weight, they 


muſt neceſſarily diſſolve the preternatural coheſions 


of all the liquors, particularly of thoſe which circu- 
late in the ſmalleſt canals, and are moſt viſcid and te- 
nacious, making them more fluxil and thin, or of 
more eaſy ſecretion, Whereupon all the glands of 
the body are, as it were, ſet to work, and ſcoured of 
their contents: but the falival ones eſpecially, be- 
and wide, and the 
juice they ſeparate of a tough and ropy ſubſtance, ſo that 
a conſiderable quantity of it is accumulated, before it 


is forced out at the orifices of the ducts; theſe effects 
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will be moſt remarkable in them, and a ſalivation or 


ſpitting muſt continue ſo long, till the active mineral 


particles are, through theſe and * other pallages, 
diſcharged out of the body, 


As the difference between mercury 8 and 
dulcified lies in a greater and leſſer degree of opera- 
tion and force, ſo this ſame conſideration diſtinguiſhes 


the ſeveral preparations of this mineral from each o- 
ther; Which though very many, yet do all vary 
their effects in the body, only according as the mer- 


curial globules are differently combined with falts, 


and the points of theſe more or leſs broken by the ac- 
tion of the fire, in the burning of ſpirits upon them, 


and ſuch like managements: and therefore, however 
dignified with the great names of arcana, panaceæ, 


prince's powders, &c. they do not afford us any 
thing ſingular and extraordinary, beyond what we 
may with equal advantage promiſe ourſelves from ſome 
or other of the moſt common and uſual proceſſes. 
We may alſo fairly conclude from this reaſoning, 
that the ſafeſt way of raiſing a falivation is by internal 
medicines : ſince whatever miſchiefs can be apprehend- 
ed from theſe, may in a greater degree follow from 
the external uſe of mercury : not only becauſe, as 


we have already hinted, the mineral globules, being 
intimately combined with falts in the ſeveral prepara- 


tions given inwardly, will, by the irritation of theſe, 
be eaſily and fully thrown out at the organs of ſecre- 
tions, till the blood is quite diſcharged of its load; 


| Whereas in all the daubings with mercurial ointments, 
we can never be certain, that none of the heavy par- 


ticles are left lodged in the interſtices of the fibres, 


a or e * the bones; but allo 1 in as much as, by com- 


Puting 
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1 | puting the portion of mercury in all the 4 ne- 
dera! ceſſary to promote a ſpitting, and the weight of the 
ſame mineral uſually applied when this is done by unc- 


IV. 


ges, 3 

= tion, it will appear that the quantity in the latter caſe 
and vaſtly exceeds that in the former, and conſequently - 
pera- that the inconveniencies to be feared will be i in 3m 


3 ſame proportion. 
Therefore this external management of q nickſilvey | 


ch o- 

vary Is chiefly to be recommended where the conſtitution 
mer- is not broken, or ulcers and tumours require a parti- 
falts, cular cure, by liniments, &c. and a more thorough 
3 cleanſing of the body. And even in ſuch caſes, it 
hem, will certainly be beſt to anoint daily with ſmall quan- 
e tities, and not to raiſe a high ſpitting; but promote 
acer, che other ſecretions, particularly ſweating and urine, - 
any by plenti ful drinking of thin liquors ; and alſo, if 
ks there be occaſion, by laxative medicines : for it is well 
Com known, that cures are often wrought by theſe means, 
Tag although the mouth has never been ulcerated by the 
ning, mercury. At leaſt this method will be a remedy for 
3 a time; and enable the patient to recover ſtrength; 


peut" ſo that he may afterward, if it be neceſſary, waer 
3 go a more ſevere treatment. 

3 It may be obſerved, that as the cxrliefs uſe of mer- 
being cury x "in unguents and emplaſters, ſo moſt of the 
epara- prejudices and outcries againſt it are owing to effects 
als. produced this way, For the firſt attempts of the cure 
of venereal maladies by this remedy were learned from 


ſecre- 

load ; the Arabians * who, having recommended mercurial 
ts ointments in the lepra or ſcabies, gave e 66- 
y par- . * Vid. Joan. Baptiſt. Montan. tract. de morb. Gal- 


3 lic. inter autor. de morb. Gall. p. 1 4 allop. de morb. 
Call. cap. IXxvi. 
puting N 3 1 
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the [Italian phyſicians to try their efficacy in removing 
the foulneſs of the ſkin from a new and terrible con- 
tagion : neither were they ſparing of their liniments, 
which they continued to rub in for twelve, ficteen, 
nay ſometimes for above thirty days together . 80 
that it is no wonder, if they often met with very un- 
toward ſymptoms from ſo ſevere a treatment; and if 
(as ſome of them + affirm) they now and then found 
mercury in the rotten bones of their patients, who 
had, it may be, ſuffered too much both from their 
diſeaſe and their phyſician, iy 
There are many hiſtories of this kind; neither are 
inſtances wanting in living perſons of mercury run- 
ning out of the body, from a tumour, either ſuppura- 
ted, or opened by a cauſtic : nay, there is a caſe upon 
record, in which, upon opening a vein, ſome drachms 
of it flowed out with the blood f. 
To this examination of the properties and effects 
of mercury, I ſhall add an inquiry into the nature of 
another mineral poiſon, not very unlike it, either in. 
its make or action; this is arſenic, 
There is ſome confuſion in the accounts which 
authors give of this mineral. This ariſes from their 
not diſtinguiſhing the arſenic of the ancients from 
what is now ſo called. I ſhall therefore exactly de- 


Nicol. Maſſa de morb. Gall. tract. iv. cap. 2. 
I Argentum vivum accepi ex oſſe cujuſdam corrupto, 
mo perunctum ab empyricis plus decies ferebant, non 
ſemel emanaviſſe. Anton. Gall. in lib. de ligno ſancto 
non permiſcendo. 
Non ſemel in ſepulchris argentum vivum in mortuorum 
capitibus reperi. Anton. Muſa rohe in tract. de 
morb. Gall. 

t Vid. Ephemerid. Germanic dec. 3: ann. 5. obſerv. 
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ſcribe both the one and the other, not only from the 
lateſt writers of natural hiſtory, (for what Agricola, 
Matthiolus, Schroder, and even Wepfer, the beſt 


| anthors extant when this book was firſt publiſhed, 


have delivered to us on this ſubject, is all wrong), 


but more particularly from ſome experiments commu- 
nicated to me by the learned Dr Hampe, a moſt ex- 


cellent chemiſt, phyſician to her Oy ome the 
Princeſs of Wales. 
he arſenic of the Greeks, TOMS or Aline was 
what the La“ ins named Auripigmentum, we orpiment. 

This is found in Greece and Hungary, in particu- 
lar mines and veins, and is never mixed with any o- 
ther mineral, It is of a foliaceous or laminated tex- 
ture, and contains a great deal of ſalphur ; as appears 


by its inflammability, aud by its giving, when mixed 
with mercury ſublimate, a true cinnabar. 


By ſimple 
fuſion it runs into a maſs of a cinnabarine colour, called 
ſandaracha, Though it yields a regulus, in every 
reſpect like to the regulus of true arſenic, yet it does 
not act as a ſtrong poiſon. Hoffman * gave a good 
quantity of it to a dog, without any harm. The 
reaſon of this is, becauſe its metallic particles are 
combined with ſulphur, and not with falt, at leaſt in 
any conſiderable degree. * £200 

Such a compoſition makes this ſubſtance more uſe- 
ful in painting than in phyſic; and, together with its 
colour, has induced thode chemiſts who have fancied 
that metals may be tranſmuted, to take it for the ſub- 
ject-matter of their great work: for ſo they call the 
making of gold, They have very fondly grounded 

wy Obſerv. phyſico-chym, lib. ili. obſ. 1. RI 
their 
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their hopes upon ſame odd znigmatical verſes in the 
Sibylline oracles . But though ſome learned men 


have attempted to explain this riddle, as deſcriptive |M 
of the Greek name Ages; yet none have ſo far ſuc- | 


— - Ee 2 * 9 — * 1. P * "IE yen, 0 7: 24 2 6 8 
1 2 5 . n E 


ordered a great quantity of orpiment to be melted le; 
and manag. d, that he might extract gold out of it; lik 
and made ſome, but (as it uſually happens in ſuch ex- by 


ceeded, as fully to reconcile the numbers therein expreſſ- 
| ed at length, with thoſe contained in the letters of MW t 
| which that word conſiſts + However, be that as e 

| jt will, true it is, that this great expectation from 0 

1 this mineral is as old at leaſt as the time of Caligula, 

that is, of a more ancient date conſiderably, than the . 
1 far greateſt part of theſe ſuppoſititious and ill · oontri- ta 
p ved compoſitions, which bear the ſacred name of ora- to 
| cles : for that covetous emperour, as Pliny relates f, nc 
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periments) the profit did not anſwer the expenſe. cec 

What we now call arſenic is of three forts, white, tho 

yellow, and red. All theſe are factitious, and very my 

| probably not known to e's ancients. 18 are made wit 
in this manner. the 
At Schneebergh in l there is bn it re 
I great quantities, a particular kind of mineral called V 
1 cobalt, of a greyiſh colour, and ponderous. This part 
1 roaſted and calcined, in a furnace made for that pur- WO {tile 
poſe, yields a white ſmoke, which gathers, at the end ian: 
of a very long funnel, into an aſh-coloured powder, and i 
Evi El 21d] u, rc ec, eifel, yots 46. boilin 

At Tgits cl Hr. e vie, 2040 bee. llver, 

g 'H Avery 82 r Avrr a, 76 tic p TH rg. confir 

Ts * rag 5 c 0 trarorradle £71 dic 4 oT, ” 1 | * | : 
an eee 0 

| cr 


+ Vid. Fabric. bibl. Græc. v. X11, b. 696. 


1 Nat. hiſt, lib. xxxiii, c. 4. vo 


as 


as gut as flour. This, pes” .the addition of a true 


cryſtalline arſenic *; ,. 
The metallic earth, of: a vitreous nature, which re- 


mains after this operation, melted with a due propor- 
tion of calcined flints and potaſh, makes what is call- 
ed /malt., The cobalt contains about three Ty 
of arſenic, and one of this: earth, ä 


tallic glaſs; in the air it changes its bright whiteneſs 
to a milky colour, and becomes entirely opake, It is 
not inflammable; but evaporates in the fire, without 
leaving any earth behind; in a white ſmoke, ſmelling 


by ſublimation and precipitation. The firſt is folia- 
ccous, light, and ſpongy; the other ponderous, 
though alſo of a foliaceous texture, and reſembles biſ- 
muth. This laſt regulus may be made without iron, 
with the black flux. only; 3 or with nitre and tartar, in 
the ſame manner as is the regulus of antimony ; +; are 
it requires a nice and 


part of it be ſufficiently boiled i in fifteen parts of di- 
tilled or rain water, it gives by evaporation falts of 


and in theſe, either beat to powder, or diſſolved by 
. boiling, metallic globules, reſembling thoſe of quick- 
1 blver, are plainly diſcovered by the microſcope. Which 
PNPPcafirms what Kunckel ſays, that a great part of arſe- 
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vor. II e nic 


as 


proportion of potaſh, is ſublimed, and gives the white 


When newly ſublimed and perfedtly pu pure, it is a 
ſhining white tranſparent: body, not unlike to a me- 


like garlick,, It affords a ſemimetallic regulus, both 


White arſenic is entirely ſoluble in water. If cnn : 


uiangular planes, which unite into octoedral cryſtals: . 


* See Kunckel's annotations upon Neri's art of glaſs, 
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Nic is mercury *: ſo that are may be defined to 
be a volatile metallic falt. e 
Fellow arſenic is Zona by ſubliming white arſe- 
nic with the addition of a tenth part of ' ſulphur. 
This is not ſo tranſparent as the white, but fplendid, 
and very like to a metallic yellow glaſs. © 
The red differs from the yellow only in this, that 
a greater quantity of ſulphur is added, together with 
a particular kind of a red cobalt called kup/er nickel. 
This being the compoſition of this mineral, we 
may readily underſtand the manner of its deadly ope- 
ration, The cafe is plainly the fame with that of 
ſublimate corroſive: and as there the falts combined 
with the mercurial globules form cutting cryſtals; ſo 
here the metallic particles, which make the regulus, 
give a force and ſolidity to the faline bodies, which 
wound the ſtomach and guts, as the others do, even An 
to ſuch a degree as to cauſe mortifications. 
The ſeveral hiſtories related by Wepfer + put this 
Hut of queſtion : it is NO to our 1 to 
mention one. 
A dog having eat ſome fat mixed with white arſe- 
nic, died the next day. The upper part of the ſto- 
mach, when opened, was red and inflamied ; the coats 
thinner than ordinary; the bottom of it was covered 
with a fetid ſlime, and ſome pieces of fat: the thin 
guts were ſo corroded, as to be pervious in three pla- 
ces, two of. the ulcers ſo large that they would eaſily 
admit a bean: the cavity of the abdomen contained : 
yellowiſh ichor tinged with blood. 
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CV... 

| The caſe being thus, one would wonder, what 
d to ſhould induce authors to preſcribe ſo. corroſive a mi- 


neral to be worn upon the pit of the ſtomach, as an- 
This trick we may well 


arſe- amulet againſt the plague. 


nur. believe to be dangerous, when Lionardo di Capoa * 
adid, tells us. gf 4 child hilled: by the vialene; vomiting and 
FER purging, occaſioned from a ſlight wound made in the 
that head by a comb wet with oil, in which arſenic had. 
with been infuſed: for the pores of the body being open- 
ed by heat and exerciſe, ſome of the noxious effluvia 

| might caſily inſinuate themſelves into the part. Ac- 
cordingly Crato + obierved an ulcer of the breaſt cauſed 
by this application; Verzaſcha + violent pains, and 
fainting fits ; Diemerbroeck |, and Dr Hodges +, 


1ckel. 
, we 
y ope- 
hat of 
nbined 
ils; fo 
egulus, 
- which 
d, EVEN 


death itſelf. 


put this 


and deceived by 


The truth of the matter is, this ſie ſeems to- 
owe its origin to a miſtake, 
Arabian phyſicians had commended 'darſini worn in a- 
bag for a preſervative in plague- time. 
language ſignifies cinnamon: bat the Latin interpret- 
poſe to Wl ors retaining the ſame word in their tranſlations, (as 

was frequently done), one or other afterward not un- 
mite arle- WF derſtanding its meaning, 


Perhaps ſome of the 


This in their 


the likcneis * 


the ſto- Not the ſound, ſobſteuted in its place de ar/enico, as if 


the coats I darſini were all one with zarnich. 


The authority of 


covered the firſt author ſerved to propagate the errour: nor 


the thin 
three pla- 
wid eaſil) 
ontained 2 


periments ., Epiſtol. 168. 
1705: 8v0. er. 99. anndtat. 


The 


* Incerter.za de- medicamenti, 


were thoſe wanting, who reaſoned upon the matter, 
and found it. agreeable to their philoſophy, that this 
mineral! ſhould draw to itſelf and concenter the arſe- 
ical efluvia out of the air, and chus ſecure the — 
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from their infection; theſe being, as they imagined, 
the common cauſe of peſtilential diſeaſes. | 
Having thus particularly diſcourſed of the nature of 
theſe two poiſons, I ſhall not need to inſiſt upon wy 
more out of the mineral kingdom. 1 
All of them bear ſome analogy to the foriner; and 
are more or leſs dangerous, according as their ſalts 
receive a differing force from the metallic particles. 
For this reaſon, as we have obſerved, that the moſt 
virulent may be mitigated by breaking le points of | 
the ſaline cryſtals ; ſo, on the other hand, the moſt 
innocent minerals may become corroſive, by combiring 
them with falts; as we fee in the ſeveral preparations 
of filver, antimony, iron, &c. 
This pats me in mind of making a remark, neh 
I think both curious and uſeful. It is obſerved, that 
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| = fumes of lead are very noxious to thoſe who are p 
; conſtantly employed. in melting it, as plumbers, caſt- th 
ers of ſhot, &c. A learned phyſician, of my ac- de 
quaintance, lately told me, that a great artiſt in this il 


way had aſſured him, he had found by experience, 
that this inconvenience did not attend the melting new 
lead, in any degree fo much as it did the melting it 
when it was old: that he had workmen, who had 
for many years Jaboured under him, in caſting new 
metal, and had never ſuffered in their health by it. 
This difference he rightly aſcribed to the corroſive 
quality which lead acquires from the ſalts in 2 the air, 
by lying long expoſed to it. ue | 
For the fumes of minerals are only parts of the 
reſpective ſubſtances minutely divided; and therefore 
will not only produce ſuitable ellecde, but alſo in a 
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taken out. 
candle was ſet at ſome diftance from the bottle, upon 
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gainſt, and yet admitted farther into the body, that 
is, into the lungs, in reſpiration, as well as into the 
ſtomach, by means of: the faliva : not to mention the 
impreſſion upon the ſpirits in the noſtrils, 1 muſt 
certainly be very conſiderable. : 

1 had once in my poſſeſſion, given me by an in- 
genious chemiſt, a clear liquor, which, though ponde- 
rous, was ſo volatile, that it would all fly away in 
the open air, without being heated; and ſo corrofive, 


that a glaſs ſtopple of the bottle which contained it, 


was in a ſhort time ſo eroded, that it could never be 
The fume from it was ſo thin, that if " 


2 table, the heat would direct its courſe that way; fo 
that it might be poiſonous to any one that fat near to 
the light, and to nobody beſides. I know the com- 


polition of this ſtygian ſpirit; but it is better, that 


the world ſkould' not be inſtructed in ſuch arts of 
death, It is ſufficient to our purpoſe to obſerye, that 


it was ſalts combined with ! bodics.- 


Os POISON 1158 PLANTS. 


Rom minerals we come to poiſonous plants. The 
moſt noted of theſe are the cicuta and aconitum. 
The former is of two ſorts; our common hemlock ; 


and the aquatica, which Mr Bay calls cicutaria . 
firis teny ifoha. 


What the eicuta, ſo mach l in af of old for Killing, 


eſpecially at Athens, was, we don't know: it is moſt- 
probable, that it was not a ſimple, but compounded 
thing. 


The hiſtory of the noble death of Socrates, 
. related | 


„„ Pol SON 8. g Ef. IV. 


related by his diſciple Plato · „(if this is not wrought 
up with more of ornament than truth), ſeems to e- 
vince it to have been a mixture of ſome anodyne 
juices with others of a corroſive nature. Theophra- 


ſtus + ſays, that Thraſyas, a great phyſician, had in- 


vented a compoſition, which would cauſe death with- 
cout any pain; and that this was prepared with the 
juice of hemlock and POPPY togriher, and did the bu- 
ſineſs in a ſmall doſe. 
An extract of this kind might perhaps ke away 


7, fe with ſuch ſymptoms as this great philoſopher went 


off with, viz. eyes. fixed, heavineſs and inſenſibility | 
in the legs, then great coldueſs in them, which by 
degrees ſeized the vital parts. 

am the more inclined to believe this, from what 
is recorded anciently of the people of Marſeilles, that 
they had a poiſon kept by the public, in which cica- 
ta was only an ingredient ; a doſe of which was allowed 
by the magiſtrates to any one who could ſhew a reaſon 
why he ſhould deſire death. For this cuſtom, as Va- 
lerius Maximus obſerves , came from Greece, parti- 
cularly from the iſland Ceos, where he ſaw an exam- 
ple of it in a woman of great quality, who, having 
lived very happy ninety years, obtained. leave to die 
this way, leſt by living longer ſhe ſhould happen to 
Tee a change of her good fortune. | 

But the cicuta aquatica, at leaſt in our b 
countries, is much more violent than the other. 
Wepfer has, in a very learned treatiſe, deſcribed its 
deadly effects in ſome children, who by miſtake had 
ate of the roots of it. Fheſe were exceſſive pain and 


* Phædon. ſub finem. + Hift, plant. lib. ix. c. 15. 
4 Lib, ii. c. 6. § 8. Vid. lian, var. hiſt. tb, iii. c. 37. 
. - „ 
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heat in the ſtomach; terrible convulſions, with the 
loſs of the ſenſes; diſtortion of the eyes; flowing of 
blood out at the ears; the jaws: ſo hard ſhut that no 
force could open them; efforts to vomit, but nothing 


thrown up; frequent hickups; with a great diſten- 
ſion and ſwelling, eſpecially at the pit of the ſtomach; 
and when death had concluded the e a conti 
nued running of green froth at the mouth. e 
Stalpart Vander Wiel gives the like account of two 
perſons killed at the Hague by the ſame roots *. 


ln a dog, that, for experiment's: ſake, died by this 
poiſon, the ſtomach when opened was found quite 
conſtringed, and thut up at both orifices ; its in ward 
ſurface red, with livid ſpots here and there. 


Thus it appears, that this plant conſiſts of bot, 


ac rid, and corroſive parts; which by rarefying the na- 


tural juices of the ſtomach, and hurting its nerves, 


are the cauſe of thoſe terrible diſorders which have 


been deſcribed. | 
For upon the ſenſe of a violear irritation and pain, 


the nervous fluid is by the mind, in a kind of ſur- 


priſe and buſhy, determined in great quantities to the 
affected part; in order to throw off the cauſe of the 


diſagreeable ſenſation: which, if the ſtimulus be not 
over great, is done by the contraction of the fibres 


of the ſtomach, and muſcles of the abdomen, cauſing 


vomiting. But when the painful twitching is quite 
intolerable, the buſineſs is over-done; and the fibres 
are drawn into ſpaſins, which contract the mouth of 


the ſtomach, ſo that the noxious matter cannot be 


diſcharged, but is kept there in continued force and 
action. And by the communication of the infection 


2 * Obſervat. cent, 1, obſ. 4 3. 
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violence of the convulſions, and mo guſbes out 
from the ears, noſtrils, &e. 2 


This univerſal muſcular. es was the 8 


chat one of the children attended by Wepfer, made 


urine in the midſt of the agony, to the height of five 


or ſix feet, with a . and ee ee to 


the ſpectators. 
The caſe of the aconitum is 1 the Sms. This 


is Our napellus or monks-hood; and its effects do ſo 
nearly agree with thoſe now related of the cicuta, that 
I ſhall not need to recite them: the experiments of 
Wepfer * are full and convincing. And indeed, as 
all the hiſtories which this ſame author has ſo. care- 
fally given us, of trials made with ſeveral vegetable 
poiſons, as the folanum, nux vomica, cocculus Indi- 
cus, &c. on different creatures, put it out of all 


doubt, that the common miſchief of theſe is a twitch- 
ins and flight inflammation of the ſtomach, with an 
f the nervous fluid; fo it appears from 


i iſhed, even from one another by particular vir- 
do however Kill by a like operation and force, 
differs chief i in degree ow: that _ noxious 


vegetabl | 


unequal. force: for the more ſolid: parts of minerals, 


eroding, the coats of the ſtomach, induce a perfect 
mortification and gangrene; and thus do their x work 


- Pag. 176, ſeq. : 
at 


Cn ow 


EF. IV. 


| through the, nervous ſyſtem, the whole body quickly 
ſuffers; the blood - veſſels are torn and broken by the 


t virulent plants, although ey may be 


11 at all — chat the eee Gn a 
and from a mineral virulency, ſhould be 
ſo different, although of the ſame: kind, and only of 
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only pungent irritations, upon the painful ſenſe of 
which the animal is thrown into convulſions, and dies 


ture of thoſe poiſons with which they tell us the na- 
at killing, that they can do it in a longer or ſhorter 


the infpiffated juices of corroſive plants, which in- 
flaming the bowels, may cauſe little ulcers. there,” 


be flow and lingering. 


hardly think it poffible at the fame time, that they 


rity of the doſe, to aſcertain the time in which it 
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at once; whereas the weaker falts of plants can make 
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by theſe prevailing in all parts of the body. 

Upon this ſcore,” though mineral ' poiſons do not 
commonly paſs the prime viz, vegetable ones in ſome. 
caſes may: | juſt as we find that thoſe medicines which 
have a great degree of irritation, preſently induce a 
vomiting ; whereas the ſame twitching a little weak- 
ened ſuffers them to paſs into the inteſtines, and work 
downward ! Dy ſtools. | 

Buy this we may Pede give ſome gueſs at the na- 
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time, Theſe are moſt probably either the fruits, or 


whoſe fatal conſequences, we know, may very well 


This I am the rather induced to believe, EET | 
an ingenious, ſurgeon, who lived in Guinea, told me, 
that the antidote by which the negroes would ſome- 45 
times cure thoſe who were poiſvdned, was the leaf ok 
an herb, which purged both upward and downward. 
For by this means the ſtomach might be cleared from 
the adhering corroſive parts of the venom. Yet I can 


ſhould be able, dy varying the compoſition or quan- 


ſhall kill, to a week, month, &c.; nor have I ever 
met with any perſon who could atteſt this to. be 
matter of fact: though repeated trials and obſerva- 
N Wo tions 
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tions may help one well practiſed in ſuch tricks to- 


give notable conjectures in this point. 


The ancients indeed pretended much the ſame thing 


with their aconitum, of which they ſeem to have 
made a kind of ſecret and myſtery ; as we learn from 


Theophraſtus *, who ſays, the ordering of this 


** poiſon was different, according as it was deſigned to 
* kill in two, three months, or a year.” But this 
he relates only as a common tale or opinion, and 


- not as a ſtory to which himſelf gave apy r manner 01 
: credit. | 
WS very plain, that the common cure of all poi- 


ſors taken into the ſtomach, muſt be by throwing 


them up again by vomiting as ſoon as poſſible, and 
defending the membranes from their pungent acrimo- 


ny, Drinking very large quantities of warm milk, 
with eil of ſweet almonds, till the vomiting ceales,. 
will anſwer the firſt intention: the other, in mineral 


poiſans, (for the effects of the vegetable, after they 
bave been vomited up, generally go off, by diluting: 


plentifully with op and fat liquids), requires particu- 


lat care, which, 1 think, may be in this way. We 
have found the force of theſe to depend upou a com- 


bination of metallic particles, with ſaline cryſtals: 
therefore the diſuniting of theſe muſt deſtroy their 
power. This. (as Kunckel + bas hinted) way be 


done, by drinking a quantity of a lixivium, made by a 
ſolution of falt of tartar in water: for this falt, uniting. 
| with the. corroſive cryſtalline falt, - will (after ſame 


degree of efferveſeencs) kill it, as * the chemiſts ipeak ;. 


*. Hiſt, plant. lib. ix. c 156. * Chenacal be. 
ſophy y conßrrꝛed by experiments. | 
ca by 
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by which means,” being diſengaged From, the mineral 
globules, it will be rendered of no effeck. 

This practice is founded upon a remarkable” expe- 

niment, related by the ſame author; which is this. A 


child's head, for the cure of ſcabs, was daubed over | 


with an ointment made of ung. pomat. and ſublimate 
corroſive : this immediately cauſed fuch a ſwelling, 
with intenſe pain and inflammation, that the eyes and 
noſe could not be ſeen. In this extremity, when the 
patient was thought to be dying, a learned chymiff, 


happily coming to the houſe, adviſed to foment the 


head all over with a ſtrong lixivium : this, in a few 


hours, quite removed the terrible ſymptoms. 


What ſuch an application could do outwardly 

may, upon the ſame rational grounds, be Toby 
will petform likewiſe in the ſtomach, at leaſt in ſome 
degree ; and thus become an antidote againſt | the molt 
Jent of al known Poiſons. | 


E 8 e 20. Ms es 
or OPIUM. 


HE ancients having experienced, that opium 
would oftentimes kill, though taken in no large 
quantity, ranked it with poiſons, and gave it the firſt 

place among thoſe which. from their ſtupefying Wr 
lity they called narcotic. 
True indeed it is, that we do every day find this 
to be, in a ſmall doſe, one of the moſt noble reme- 
dies in the world. But it is not worth the while to 
engage in the controverſy, how far poiſons are medi- 
cinal: £ nce it is notorious enough, that medicines 
5 ſometimes 
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ſometimes prove. poiſonous, And take the matter as 


Ve pleaſe, it. may ſerve to very good purpoſes to to un- 


derſtand the manner of operation of io, celebrated A 
drug, and help us in. a great weaſure to aſcertain. its 


uſe in Arent caſes, if we are beforehand rightly ap- 
priſed of its nature and way of acting. 


In order hereunto, it is neceſſary, beſides. = 


other precognita, ſince one of the chief virtues of 


this medieine is hypnotic, to define. ; diſtin ly, what 
ſleep 1 is, ot rather, (to. avoid. confulic on and diſputes 
about words), what difference there is between an 


animal body, when aſleep and when awake : for I 


ſuppoſe the hiſtory, manner. of Preparing. Kc of opium, 
to be already known. _ 
Firſt, then, there is no one but knows, mat! in 


ſleep there is a cel ation from action. When Waking, 


we walk, diſcourſe, move this or that limb, &c. but 
in natural and: undiſturbed reſt there is. nothing of all 
theſe: that is, whereas, being awake, we per form 
ſeveral motions by the voluatary contraction of our 
muſcles ; when aſleep, thoſe muſcles only are con- 
tracted, whoſe action is in a manner involuntary, or 
to which the mind has always ſo conſtantly determined 
the ſpirits, . that it does it by a habit, without the in- 
tervention of the reaſoning faculty : ſuch a are : thoſeyof 


the heart and breaſt. 
380 that there is at this time a kind of relaxation 


or looſeneſs of the mor ing fibres of the ſeveral mem · 


bers; or at leaſt. ſuch a quiet poſition and ſtate of. 
them, by which all the antagoniſt muſcles are in an 


#quilibrium and Equality of action, not overpowering 


one another. 
deſign of ſleep, to recover to the parts overſtretched 


For this indeed ſeems to be one great 
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by labour their former tone and force : and therefore 
we naturally, when compoling ourſelves to reſt, put 
our body into that poſture, which does moſt favour 


the particularly wearied limbs, and conduce to this end. 
In the next place, it is very plain that there is in 
fleep not only a reſt, and ſuſpenſion from acting, of 


moſt of our bodily organs, but even of our thinking 


faculty too ; that is, (for I would prevent cavils), a 
ceaſing fin ſuch thoughts, as when waking we are 
exerciſed about, which we reflect upon, and will to 


employ our mind with. For though dreams are 
thoughts, yet they are but imperfect and incoherent 


ones, and are indeed either ſo faint and languid re- 


preſentations, as to be conſiſtent with our ſleep, as 


fome may be; or elſe, if they be ſtrong and lively, 
they are, as every one knows, the interruption and 
diſturbance of it. 5 | 
From hence it will follow, 0 the motion of this 
arterial fluid muſt be, ceteris paribus, more ſedate, 
even, and regular, in the time of ſleeping than waking. 


beſides the various alterations which in the 


latter ſtate this receives from the ſeveral paſſions of 
the mind, the very contractions of the muſcles them 
ſelves in exerciſes of the body differently forward its 
courſe : whereas in ſleep the force of the heart and 
peCtoral muſcles being more conſtant and uniform, 
gives it a more calm and equally continued impulſe. 
Hence alſo it will come to paſs, that the influx of 
the liquor of the nerves into the organs of the body, 
as alſo its reflux towards the brain, is in ſleep either 
none, or very inconſiderable; that is, that this fluid 
tas at this time but lit le or no motion. For it is 
muſcular action and ſenſation that require it to be 
ö N thus 
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at reſt from tenſion. Beſides that, ſuch a regular and 
ſteady courſe of the blood, as we bave obſerved to be 


or an appoſition of parts to the veſſels, which an un- 


muſcular parts of the body, as this we have deſcribed, 


neſs and tranquillity, the removing of the impediment 
will be the cauſing of ſleep : inaſmuch as this is on- 


| * Wee 
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thus determined this way or that, which are now 
hardly any. And yet, by the arrival of blood at the 


brain, this juice will ſtill be ſeparated, there, fit to be k 
derived into its canals or tubes: ſo that by this 9 
means there will be a kind of accumulation, or laying * 
up in ſtore, of ſpirits for the alen and requirements 40 
of waking. th 
Thus we may in ſhort look upon the time of wi 


watching, as the time of wearing out, or the deſtruc- 
tion of the animal fabric; and the time of fleep, as 


concerning the nervous liquor, but alſo with reſpect 
to all the other parts, as well fluid as ſolid. For 
action does neceſfarily by degrees impair the ſprings 
and organs; and in motion ſomething is continually 
abraded and ſtruck off from the diſtractile fibres, 
which cannot otherwiſe be reſtored than by their being 


in ſleep, is by far more fit and proper for nutrition, 
even hurry of it is more apt to tear off and waſh away, 
The caſe being thus, it is very plain, that what- 
ſever can induce ſuch a diſpoſition of the fluids and 
will ſo far cauſe ſleepineſs. And in like manner, 


when any thing interpoſes and hinders this compoſed- 


ly reducing the animal œconomy to its right ſtate, in 
which by natural order there wok: be a Sorin 'of 


=, 5 Thus 


nerves; that is, both leſſen its influx into the or- 
gans of motion, and incline the mind not to determine 
it any longer that way, upon the account of the pain 
and uncaſineſs with which too violent a tenſion of 
the' parts is always attended': which therefore we 
muſt needs deſire to relax, or lay to reſt. 

That ſleepineſs which follows upon a 1 of 


che ſtomach after eating or drinking, is owing to a 
different cauſe; and does indeed ſo nearly fall in with 


the effects of opiate medicines, that it OI a 
particalar conſideration. - 

As hunger, or the emptineſs of the ſtomach, is a 
painful ſenſation; ſo the ſatisfying, or removing of 


this, is a learn: or agreeable one. Now, all pain is 
a ſtimulus upon the part affected; and this, we all 


know, being attended with contractions of the pained 


membranes, cauſes a greater afflux than ordinary of 


the nervous juice that way. On the other hand, plea- 
ſure, or a delightful ſenſation in any part, is accom- 


panied with a ſmooth undulation, and eaſy reflux of 


the liquor ot the nerves towards the brain. This is, 
as it were, the entertainment of the mind, with 
which being taken up, it does not determine the ſpi- 


rits to the organs of motion: that is, there is ſuch a 


relaxation of the maſcular fibres, and ſuch a diſpoſi- 


tion of the nervous fluid, as we have obſerved to be 


neceflary to ſleep. 
This is the reaſon of that chillisssw in the nabe 
which we commonly complain of after a good feaſt. 


If it ſeem ſtrange; that a pleaſure in the ſtomach 
ſhould ſo MORE influence the mind; let it be 


N 2 conſidered, 
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Thus it appears how neceſſarlly continued exerciſes 
make us ſleepy, ſince theſe exhauſt the juice of the 
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conſidered, on the other hand, how violent effects 
an uneaſy and diſagreeable ſenſe in the ſame part does 
produce; what a terrible agony two or three grains 
of crocus metallorum throws the whole fabric into; 
how readily the fluid of the nerves is with a more 
than ordinary impetus determined and commanded into 
the muſcles of the ſtomach and abdomen, in order to 
throw off the enemy, and remove we ungrateful ſen- 
lation. 

Now, the conſequences which we have aſcr ibed to 
a pleaſing ſenſe in this part, are only juſt the contra- 
ry of theſe we find the oppoſite affection of pain in- 
duces. And indeed pleaſure and pain are two great 
ſprings of action in the animal ceconomy ; the chan- 
ges they make in the fabric are the cauſes of many 
effects which ſeem ſurpriſing, becauſe we do not re- 
gard the mechaniſm by which they are produced: 
but theſe muſt be more conſiderable in the ftomach 
than any where elſe; this part being, for very wife 
purpoſes, of fo acute a feeling, that ſome philoſophers 
have for this reaſon thought it to be the Feat of the 
ſoul. f 

Beſides this conſideration, 050 muſt take notice, 
that the ſtomach, being diſtended with food, preſſes 
upon the deſcending trunk of the aorta, and thus cauſes 
a greater fulneſs of the veſſels in the upper parts: 
| Whereupon the brain is loaded, or the derivation of 
| ſpirits into the nerves diminiſhed, and inaCtivity or 
drowſineſs enſues. From hence proceed thoſe fluſh- 
ings in the face, redneſs, &c. after plentiful eating 
or drinking, moſt viſible in thoſe whoſe veſſels are 
| lax and weak; as in exhauſted and hectic perſons 


they more eſpecially are. 


Thus 


Thus we may, without the aſſiſtance of the new 
chyle entering into the veſſels, account for that incli- 
nation to ſleep, which follows upon a full ſtomach ; 
though we muſt alſo allow the diſtenſion from this to 
be a conſiderable cauſe of the ſame effect. But this 
does not happen immediately, nay, ſometimes per- 


haps not within two or three hours after eating: and 
therefore the ſudden drowſineſs muſt (as well as the 


preſent refreſhment and reviving which meat gives) 
be chiefly owing to ſome more ſpeedy alteration. 
We come then, in the next place, to opium itſelf ; 


the chemical analyfis of which, out of ſix onnces, af- 


forded, of a volatile alcaline ſpirit, not very unlike to 
that drawn from hartſhorn, two ounces; of fcetid 


oil, five drachms, one ſeruple, ſixteen grains; of 
coal, void of ſalt, two ounces, two. drachms, one 
ſcruple, four grains. | 

The virtues therefore of opium are owing to a 
volatile alcaline falt, 
with an oily, ſulphureous ſubſtance + the effects of 


intimately mixed and combined 


which we muſt conſider, firſt of all upon the ſtomach, 
and afterwards, when they have paſſed the primæ viæ, 


upon the arterial fluid itſelf. 


An agreeable ſenſation produced in the ſtomach, 
together with a diſtenſion of its membranes, we ob- 
ſerved before to be the cauſe of that ſleepineſs to 
which we are ſo prone after eating. The one of 
theſe engages the mind, the other acts upon the body. 


For pleaſure amuſes the ſoul, as it were, ſo that it 
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ſome Gere, the derivation of the nervous s juice into 
the organs, &c. 


Now, they who take a. al doſe of opium, 
eſpecially if not long accuſtomed to it, are commonly 


0 traniported with the pleaſing ſenſe it induces, that 
they are, as they oftentimes expreſs themſelves, in 
heaven: and though they do not always ſleep, 


(which proceeds from the preſentation of pleaſing i- 
mages to the mind being fo ſtrong, that like dreams 


they oyer- engage the fancy, and ſo interrupt the ſtate 


of reſt), yet they however enjoy ſo perfect an indo- 
lence and quiet, that no happineſs in the world can 


ſurpais the charms of this agreeable ecſtaſy. 


'Thus we have from this medicine, but in a far 


more eminent degree, all thoſe effects which we ob- 


ſerved to follow upon that grateful ſenſe in the ſto- 
mach which a moderate fulneſs produces. For no 


bodies are fo fit and able pleaſingly to affect our ſen- 


file membranes, - as thoſe which conſiſt of volatile 


T parts, whoſe activity is tempered and allayed by the 
_ ſmoothneſs of ſome lubricating and oily ones: which, 


by lightly rarefying the juices of the ſtomach, and 


_ cauſing a pleaſant titillation of its nervous coat, will 
| induce an agreeable plenitude, and entertain the mind 
With ideas of ſatisfaction and delight, 
- The caſe being thus, we eaſily ſee upon what 
mechaniſm the other virtues of opium depend, its 


eaſing pains, checking immoderate evacuations,  &c. 


not only in that the mind being taken up with a 


pleaſing ſenſe, is diverted from a diſagreeable one ; 
but all pain being attended with a contraction of the 


part, that relaxation of the fibres which it now 
cauſes, cludes and deſtroys the force of the ſtimulus. 
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moſt commonly an irritation of the organs, the remo- 
val of which will abate the diſcharge. 


the twitching ſenſe upon the membranes of the lungs, 
bowels, &c. being now leſſened, the ſharp humour 
is ſuffered to lodge there in a greater quantity, before 
it is ſo troubleſome as to be thrown off and expelled : 
it being all one as if there were no irritation of the 
part, if the uncafy ſenſe thereof be not regarded by 
the mind. 

Theſe effects will all be dane 3 the mix- 
ture of the opiate particles with the blood ; which is: 
bereupon rarefied, and diſtends its veſſels, eſpecially 
thoſe of the brain: and this does till to a. greater 


degree leſſen the influx of the nervous fluid to the : 


parts, by preſſing upon the little tubuli, or canals, 

through which it 1s derived. 

This is the reaſon of that difficulty a breathing 

which they for a time experience, who take this kind 

of medicine, this ſymptom being inſeparable from the 

rarefaction of the blood in the lungs. 
From hence it appears, that the action of opium 


is s very analogous to that of other volatile ſpirits, on- 


ly that a ſmall portion of it has a force equal to that 
of a greater quantity of moſt of them. 

This is very evident in thoſe who accuſtom WE 
ſelves to take large doſes of it; as the Turks and 


Perſians do to that degree, that it is no uncommon 


thing there to eat a drachm or two at a time: for 


the effects of it in them are no other than downright : 


drunkenneſs; upon. which account“ it is as common | 
N Yid. Belon. — kb. iii. c. 1 5. | 
y 


In like manner, in immoderate . there 1 is: 


And herein 
lies the incraſſating quality of this medicine, in that 
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2 gaying with them, and on the ſame vikhſion; & He 
c has ate opium; -” as with us, He has drank too 


„ much wine.” 


Neither indeed do they otherwiſe bear ſuch large 


quantities of it, than our tipplers will a great deal of 
brandy ; that is, by habituating themſelves to it by 
degrees, beginning with ſmall doſes, and requiring 


ſtill more and more to raiſe themſelves to the ſame 


pitch. Juſt as Galen * tells us of a woman at A- 


thens, who by a gradual uſe had brought herſelf to 
take, without any hurt, a conſideradle quantity of 
cicuta, or hemlock. Which inſtance is the more to 
our purpoſe, becauſe Nic. Fontanus + knew one, who 


being recovered of the plague, and wanting fleep, 
did, with very good effect, eat hemlock for me 


ume; till falling ill again of a fever, and having left 
off the uſe of this remedy, he endeavoured to pro- 


cure reſt by repeated doſes of opium, which (nature 
having been accuſtomed to a ſtronger alterative) had 


no operation, till the help of cicuta was again called 
in with deſired ſucceſs. 


E 


+ 


It is a ſufficient confirmation of all this reaſoning, 
that Proſper Alpinus + obſerved: among the Egyptians, 
thoſe who had been accuſtomed to opium, and were 


faint and languid through want of it, (as drinkers are 


if they have not their liquor), to be recovered, and 


put into the ſame ſtate of indolence and pleaſure, by 


large doſes of Cretic wine made hotter by the infu- 


ſion of pepper, and the like ſtrong aromatics, 
Nor i is it Perhaps amiſs to remark, that in mania- 


3 {F 3 | 


1609 l. medicam. G lib. iii. e. 18. ＋ Re- 


ſponſ. et curat. medic, P-. 162. 4 Medici, Egyrt 
lib. iv. Cc, 1. : 
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cal people, as is frequently obſerved, a quadruple 
doſe of opium will ſcarce produce any conſiderable ef- 
fe, Now, in perſons ſo affected, the mind is deeply 
engaged, and taken up with ſome images, or other, 
as love, anger, &c. ſo that it is not to be ſo eaſily 
moved or diverted by thoſe pleaſing repreſentations, 
which, it would attend to at another time, and upon 
which the virtues of this medicine in a "great meaſure 


a wonder bear the injuries of cold, hunger, &c. and 
have a prodigious degree of muſcular force ; which 


argues the texture of their blood to be very ſtrong, © 
ſo that the 


and the coheſion of its globules great: 
ſpirituous parts of the opiate cannot make that disjunc- 
tion and rarefaction of this fluid in them, which it 
does in ordinary bodies and conſtitutions. 

Many are the improvements which might be made 
of this theory, with relation to the practice of phy- 
ſic : but theſe will be obvious enough t to one inſtruct- 
ed in the animal ceconony, 

I cannot, however, omit two uſeful 3 from 
it. The firſt is, that by not underſtanding the man- 
ner in which this noble medicine acts, when it checks 
immoderate ſecretions, phyſicians are often led into 
wrong methods, and give it to ſtop thoſe evacua- 
tions in which there are no ſpaſms or painful irrita- 
tions; as particularly, in colliquative diarrhœa's at- 
tending hectic fevers; whereas, it is manifeſt, it muſt 
in ſuch caſes (without the deſired: effet) do real 
miſchief, by relaxing the fibres, and heating and ra- 


refying the fluids, ag eady too thin and broken in their 


texture. 


Beſides this, thoſe who are maniacal do to 


And, on the other hand, it is eaſily ſeen, that this. 
7 ame | 
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ſame property, by which it takes off cramps u the 
nerves, and thus cures excretions depending upon 
them, will very often happily promote thoſe diſchar- 
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tetrupted by violent contractions. Thus opiates, in 
nephritic pains, move the urine ſtopped by gravel and 
ſttones; and, in uterine caſes, aſſiſt nature in propel- 
ling the menſes, the fœtus, and the lochia. 
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needs no more to make opium prove deſtructire or a 
poiſon, | than to take too great a quantity of it: for 
then it muſt inflame the ſtomach, and rarefy the blood 

to ſuch a degree, that the veſſels cannot again recover 
their tone; whereupon apoplectic ſymptoms, Kc. Will 
enſue, 

To be convinced of this, 1 forced into the ſtomach 
of a ſmall dog about half a drachm of crude opium 
diſſolved in boiling water. He quickly vomited it up 
with a great quantity of frothy ſpittle; but repeating 
the trial, by holding up his head, and beating him, 
1 made him retain three or four doſes, intermitting 
Wit between each about a quarter of an hour. When he 

had thus taken, as 1 could preſs, near two drachms, 
Wo T watched him about an hour: then he began to 
fleep, but preſently ſtarted up with convulſions, fell in- 
to univerſal tremblinge, his head conſtantly twitchcd 
and ſhaking,” he breathed ſhort and with labour, loſt 
entirely the uſe firſt of his hinder legs, and then of the 
fore ones, which were ſtiff and rigid like fticks. As 
be lay ſhorting, to haſten his end, I was giving him 
more of the ſolution-; but on a ſudden his limbs 
grew limber, and he died. 


Opening his ſtomach, I found it | wonderfully diſ⸗ 
tended, 


— 


EN. v. 
ges which are natural, when they are unſeaſonably in- 


To conclude then, it is very plain, that there 
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the ; though empty of every thing but ſome water 
pon and opium; parcels of frothy mucus ſwimming i in it; 
har. the inſide was as clean as if ſcraped. and: waſhed from 
in- all the lime of the glands, with ſome redneſs here and 
„in there, as in a beginning inflammation. The pylorus 
and was contracted. The: blood-veſſels of the brain were 
pcl- WM very full: and I took out à large grume of concrete 
If blood from the upper part of it, cutting into the ſi- 
here nus longitudinalis, as is not uncommon in apoplectic 
or a carcaſes; but found no extravaſated ſerum in the ven- 
for tricles, nor among any of the membranes... | 
loa WY As to the cure in ſuch caſes ; beſides emptying by 
over I vomiting, bleeding, and bliſtering, acid medicines and 
will ixivial ſalts are the proper remedies. Theſe contract 

| the relaxed fibres, and by. their diuretic force make a 
depletion of the veſſels. I have particularly, with ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs, given repeated doſes of a mixture 
of ſalt of wormwood with juice of lemons, This is 
the foundation upon which Van Helmont prepared his 
laudanum cydoniatum, and Starkey. his pacific pill. 
Generous. wine, Which the ancients gave for an anti- 
dote, can be no otherwiſe uſeful, than as it d ſſolves 
the reſinous clammy part of the opium ticking to the 
coats of the ſtomach, and fo forwards. its expulſion, by 
other helps, which cauſe a contraction of the muſcular 
fibres. 


+ 124 4 11 1 2 344444444 2 24 


8 an 3 to this diteure, 1 ſhall Eval an 
account of another poiſon, very different from 
any we have deſcribed, but e related to thoſe. 


called narcotic, 


This 
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This is the ſimple water diſtilled from the leaves By 
of the lauroceraſus, or common laurel : the bad ef- Oil 
fects of which were firſt obſerved ſome years ſince | in 995 
Ireland; where, for the ſake of its weer, it was ſha 

8 frequently mixed with brandy. 0 


A ſmall quantity of this killed two women who 
drank it, very ſaddenly. Hereupon a learned phyſician, 

ſurpriſed at the event, (this plant having never been 
thoughr to be any wiſe noxious), made ſeveral experi- 
ments with it upon dogs, which were afterwards, ſome 
of them, repeated here, with the ſame fatal ſucceſs “. 

From all theſe, but more particularly from obſer- 
vations communicated to me by Dr Nicholls, (which 
he had made in his anatomical lectures), I ſhall give 
a ſhort deſcription of the appearances in the animals 
put to death in this uncommon way. | 

All the dogs fell immediately into totterings 150 
convulſions of the limbs, which were preſently follow- 
ed by a total paralyſis, ſo that no motion could be 
excited even by pricking or cutting them, 

No inflammation, upon diſſection, was ſeen in any 
of the internal membranes. The moſt remarkable ¶ active 
thing was, a great fulneſs and diſtenſion of the veins, IM perimer 
in which the blood was fo fluid, that even the lymph by feve; 
in its veſſels was generally found tinged with red. which, 

The ſame water, injected, as a clyſter, into the touches, 
inteſtines, had always t the like effects, in a wy few tion. : 
minutes, eer ſtron 

To make the manner of acting of this pollon more 

evident, Dr Nicholls prepared a quantity of it much 
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| ſtronger than ordinary, by cohobating, (as the che- More 
miſts call it), or diſtilling it twice from freſh leaves. Well y. 1 
Vid. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 418, and 420. of this vy: 


By 


an, 
een I do not know a more convincing Nr of what I 
eri- have all along affirmed, that all poiſons act principal- 
"me ly upon the nervous fluid, than this ſeemingly inno- 
8 *. cent water gives us. T hat a ſimple liquor, without 
fſer- any extraordinary ſenſible qualitics, ſhould even in 
hich its paſſage into the ſtomach, nay, when thrown into 
give the lower guts as a clyſter, inſtantaneouſly kill, and 
mals that without any marks of inflammation or corroſion, 
can no. other way be accounted for, but by an im- 
and Wh mediate effect upon the animal ſpirits. 
Jow- If what I have, in the introduction, conjectured 
d be concerning the nature of the nervous fluid, be right; 
the elaſtic matter, which enters into its compoſition, 
a any WW muſt, in the membranes, ſuffer a repulſion from ſome 
kable ¶ active particles in this water; (as we ſee in many ex- 
veins, iſ periments of electricity, it is in this manner affected 
ymph by ſeveral bodies meeting with it): in conſequence of 
a. which, the nerves, firſt of the membranes which it 
o the touches, and then of all the organs, muſt loſe their 
y few Hection. Hence it is that animals killed this way, af- 
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oil, of the colour of olive oil, ſubſiding at the bot- 


tom of about three pints of water: this, by frequent 


ſhaking, was quite incorporated again with the water. 

About two ounces of this killed a middle - ſized dog, 
in leſs than half a minute, even while i it was paſſing 
down the throat. 


ter ſtrong convulſions, die univerſally paralytic : and 


By this proceeding he had about a drachm of a heavy 


more I: ſudden ſtop being put to the circulation, the blood 
much remains in perfect fluidity in the veins, 
e che- | More will be ſaid to this purpoſe in the following 


leaves. Wl! y. I ſhall only add here, that the deadly power 


f this water ſeems to be entirely owing to its being 
Þy Vor., I. O N g | _ over- 
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| over - ſaturated with that heavy oil which we have 


his noſtrils a phial of good ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and 


he inſtantly felt its virtue, and, by continuing the 
uſe of it for ſome time, by degrees recovered the mo- 


1 make no doubt but the ſame will prove effectual 2. 


nervous fluid. 


? 


mentioned; and therefore Dr Nicholls experienced, th 
that ten drops of a red oil, (like to this, of a kernel- 1 
Iy flavour and taſte), diſtilled in the ſame manner from an 
bitter almonds, (after the ſweet oil had been expreſſ- hat 

| ed), mixed with an ounce of common water, in like 885 
manner, killed a dog in about half an hour. wy 
Conſidering all this, and that it would be a confir- _- 


mation of what, I have aſſerted, if the application of 
ſuch ſubſtances as draw back the ſpirits to their mem- 
branes, ſhould, by an irritating force, contrary to 
the repelling liquor, revive the dying animal ; we 
gave to a ſmall dog about an ounce of ſtrong laurel- 
water, He fell immediately into moſt violent convul- 
ſions, which were ſoon followed by a total loſs of his 
limbs. When he ſeemed to be expiring, we held to 


forced a ſmall quantity of the ſame down his throat : 


tion of his legs; and, in about two hours, walked 
about with tolerable 2 and was afterwards 
perfectly well. 

The antidote ſhews the nature 40 hs . and 


gainſt any others of this kind, which, without an in- 
flaming quality, ſtupefy, and ſtop the motion of the 


1 give this hint, becauſe it is avall "Holy that the 
hernels of ſome fruits, particularly of black cherries, 
afford by diſtillation. a water, in taſte and ſmell, not 
unlike to that from laurel or bitter almonds: which, 


if drawn off very ſtrong, or wn. w 
the 
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the heavy Oil, may certainity cauſe the like bad ſymp⸗ 
d, toms. Some trials, as I am informed, have proved 
el. uuns to be ſO. Upon this account, 1 think our ſhops 

bad better be without this water; eſpecially ſince it is 
>" WW not known to have any medicinal virtue, and is com- 
IKE monly given to infants, eaſily affected, and ſubject to 
convulſions, the very diſorder which waters of this 
kind have been SO to produce, 


7 
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Of Ka Ennio xs from the 
TRL Poisonovus — and WATERS. 


Efides theſe already treated, of. hn is: yer ano: —_— 

ther way of being poiſoned ; and that f at Is. by ve. 
nomous ſteams and erhalalions, or a poiſonous alr ta- 9 
ken into the body by the breath. 1 5 
This is notorious enough, and authors wor 1 
occaſions make mention of it; but when they come 
to explain the particular manner how this kills, they 
moſt commonly reduce it to ſome of the poiſons, 
which prove deſtructive by being admited into the 
ſtomach : alleging that malignant fames and airs' are 
therefore fatal, becauſe impregnated with arſenicat, 
mercurial, and the like hurtful N νẽð,x¶ or particles, | 
they convey theſe into the body; which being of 4 
very corroſive nature, muſt poco, 40 lun both 
to the fluid and ſolid parts. 

And indeed that the fumes of theſe fiat" minerals 
are very pernicious, and air filled with their atoms 
very unfit for reſpiration, is moſt certain; ; but to ar- 


O pw | | gue 
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gue from hence, that all deadly vapours and malig- 
nant airs owe their miſchief to theſe only, is too fond 
and ill - grounded a conceit : ſince upon a due inquiry 
it will appear, that there may be, and are, mortife- 
rous exhalations from the earth, infecting the air, of 
a nature fo different from any of thoſe poiſons, that 
the very ſubſtance from which they ariſe, may not 
de at all hurtful, though taken into the ſtomach it. 
If. | 
' Venomous ſteams and damps from the earth the 
Latins, in one word, called Mephites *. 
This, as many other Tuſcan words, comes from a 
| Syriac theme, which ſignifies to blow or breathe +, 
And in ancient times ſeveral places were remarkable 
for them: ſo the Mephitis of Hierapolis was very 
famous, of which Cicero, Galen, but more particu- 
_ larly, and from his own baht and G rae Stra- 
bo + makes mention, | 
Such another was the Specus Corycius in Cilicia 
which, upon the account of its ſtinking deadly air, 
ſuch as is thought to proceed from the-mouth of dra- 
gons, which the poets give to Typhon, was called 
Cubile Typhonis. This Pompon. Mela [| deſcribes; 
and it is indeed as ancient as Homer + : for Arima, 
in which he places it, was, as. Euſkathius obſerves 
A mountain of Cilicia. 
Neither are ſuch fumes as theſe now infrequent; 
and though moſtly found in mines, pits, and other 


Fog Virgil. En. vii. v. 84.— -Szvamque exhals 
opaca mephitim. Vid. Solon, ibid, =_ 
+ Scaliger. conject. in Varron. VO Lib; xiii. 
| De ſitu orb. lid. ie. 5; | 
4 Ei elles Pr ae Tru guufetspa. $9925 II. i 
ver. 783. 
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ſubterraneous places, yet they are ſometimes met with 
on the ſurface of the earth too, eſpecially in countries 


fruitful of minerals, or pregnant with embowelled 


fires: ſuch are Hungary and Italy, which latter, as 


Seneca ⸗ takes notice, has 3 been remarkable 
for them. 


I (hall 3 wide had the 8 of ma- 
king ſome remarks upon one of the moſt famous of all 
in thoſe parts, give as good an account as I can of 


that, and its manner of killing; which though I dare 


not affirm to be applicable to every Mephitis, yet 


ſeems plainly to be the caſe of moſt of them: and where 
it is not, this ſimple miſchief will only be found to 


be complicated with another; and then ſome extra- 


ordinary ſymptoms, or appearances in the animals 


killed, will eaſily make a oy * the . 
venom and malignity. + 

This celebrated Mofeta, taken notice of (or at 
lcaſt ſome other hereabouts) even in the time of Pli- 
Dy f, is about two miles diſtant from Naples, juſt by 
the Lago d' Agnano, in the way to Pozzuolo or Pu- 
teoli, and is commonly called la Grotta de' Cani: 
becauſe. the experiment of its deadly nature is fre- 
quently made upon dogs: - thongh it be as certainly 
fatal to any other animal, if it come within the reach 
of its vapour. For Charles VIII. of France pro- 
ved it ſo upon an aſs; and two ſlaves put into it by 


order of D. Pietro di Toledo, viceroy of Naples, 


with their heads held down 
killed +. 


It is a ſmall grotto at the foot of a little hill, a- 


Nat. Queſt. : vi. c. 29. 1 Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii · 
1 L. di Capoa delle Mofet. p. 37. 
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| | bont PE feet high, twelve long, and dar: abroad. ſnu 
From the ground ariſes a thin, ſubtile, warm fume, inte 


viſible enough to a diſcerning eye, which does not 


ſpring up in little parcels here and there, but is one va 
continued ſteam, covering the whole ſurface of the cov 


bottom of the cave; and has this remarkable differ- nor 
ence from common vapours, that it does not, like 2a] 
ſmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the air, but quickly after have 
its riſe falls back again, and returns to che earth; the ting 
colour of the ſides of the grotto being the meaſure of noce 
its aſcent: for ſo far it is of a darkiſh green, but to d 
higher only common earth, and this is about ten M ſing 
inches. And therefore, as I found no inconvenience A 


by ſtanding in it, ſo no animal, if its head be kept other 


above this mark, is in the leaſt injured. But when cion 
(as the manner is) a dog, or any other creature, is was; 


forcibly held below it, or by reaſon of its ſmallneſs can- imme 
not hold its head above it; it preſently, like one ſtun- any r 
ned, loſes all motion, falls down as dead, or in a ſuch / 
ſwoon, the limbs convulſed and trembling, till at laſt W pregn 
no more ſign of life appears, than a very weak and certai. 


_ almoſt inſenſible beating of the heart and arteries : MW upper 


which, if the animal be left there a little longer, quick- W. for re 
ly ceaſes too; and then the caſe is irrecoverable, as in W be pre 
one perfectly ſtrangled. But if it be taken out in time, tures 
and laid in the open air, it ſoon comes to life again; thing 


and ſooner, if thrown into the adjacent lake, which except 


by conſtringing the fibres of the ſkin, in the manner of Ina 
a cold bath, puts the blood again into its circulation. W 17 pou 


* [t will afford ſome light towards the knowledge of W of refj 
the nat ure of this fame, to mention ſome other ex- in its 
periments, made in the grotto . A ll torch M ty of 5 


* Addiſon's remarks gp Italy p. 230 f 


FO 


pregnated with corroſive effluvia 


3 
" 3 * * 
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| auf and all, 
into the vapouur. 6 


goes out in a a moment, when dipped 


A piſtol cannot take fire in 101 
be ſo. fixed in the grotto, that the ſtagnum is wholly 
covered with the vapour, the quickſilver neither _ 
nor riſes otherwiſe than in the outward air. 

In this ſhort, but accurate hiſtory of this grotto, I 


have ſet down thoſe particulars Which not only dif-. 


tinguiſh mephitical exhalations from common and in- 
nocent fumes, but alſo give hints ſufficient, I think, 


to determine the reaſon and manner of their ſurpri- 
ſing effects. 33 
And not to ſpend; time in an the opinion of 


others, I firſt take notice, that here can be no ſuſpi- 
cion of any ſuch poiſan as we have deſcribed : if there 
was, animals taken out of the grotto could not ſo 
immediately recover from the effects of it, without 
any remaining appearance of faintneſs and ſickneſs, or 
ſuch ſymptoms as are ſuffered from inſpiring air im- 


certainly, in ſome degree at leaſt, infect the air in the 


upper part of the cave, which is al ways pure and fit 


for reſpiration. Neither could a miſchief of this kind 
be produced, without ſome marks of it in the crea- 
tures killed, when opened: which yet diſcover no- 
thing extraordinary, either in the fluid or folid: parts, 
except what I ſhall preſently mention in frogs. 

In order therefore to underſtand wherein this dead- 


y power. conſiſts, it muſt be obſerved, that the uſe 


of reſpiration is twofold; the firſt, that the blood, 


in its paſſage through the lungs, may by the elaſtici- 


ty of the Air, png 3 the bara and thus preſſ- 
ing 


If a wies S. 
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iog upon the arteries , be commionted and broken, 


ſo that no coheſion of its parts may hinder the ſecre- 


tion of thoſe humours which in the ſeveral glands 
are to be derived from it: the other is, that the 
blood may be ſupplied with ſomething OE ws air, 
whatever it be, neceſſary to life. | 
That there is a vivifying matter FO the air, 
which paſſes in:o the blood by the breath, 1 have in 
another place ſ demonſtrated, by obſerving, that the 
fame quaxtity of it will not ſuffice long for breathing, 
though it be deprived of none of thoſe qualities, by 
which it is fitted to inflate the lungs, and agitate the 
blood. And likewiſe, from the experiment of Dr 
Halley, who, when ſeveral fathom under water, in 
his diving engine, breathing an air more condenſed 


than the natural, found that he drew his breath more | 


ſlowly than uſual : the reaſon of which muſt be this, 
that when a greater quantity of air than ordinary was 
taken in at a time, and conſequently the blood fur- 
niſhed with more of thoſe particles which are neceſ- 
ſary to be mixed with it, A leſs aſs ue een 
ſufficed. 

The caſe being OY 4250 (as we hve mentioned) 
the mercury in the barometer is not altered in' its a- 
ſcent by this vapour, that is, there is no want of gra- 
vity and elaſtic preſſure in it, at leaſt not to a conſi- 
derable degree; we muſt conclude, that there is fome 
-quality in it, which, when it is drawn into the Jungs, 
prevents and ſtops the uſual communication of the 
enlivening ſpirit from the air to the blooe. 

We have already taken notice, that there can be no 


* Vid. Malpigb. de pulmon. & Bellin. opuſcula. 
14 Di icourſe on the W edit. 9. p. 45. | 
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real poiſon here. All that is diſcovered by the eartb 


from which the fanie ariſes, ' is no more than that it 
is of a greeniſh colour, with a ſubacid taſte, very 


much (as L. di Capoa obſerves) like to that of the 


phlegm of vitriol : ſo that it may very well be called 
an unctuous vapour, of the binden kind, raiſed 0 
a ſubterraneous heat. 

It is certainly neceſſary to the inflation of the oli 
monary veſiculz, and the ſubſequent entrance of the 


ſubtile matter from the air into the blood, that the 


nervous liquor ſhould have a free courſe into them: 
it is therefore highly probable, that theſe vitriolic par- 

ticles in the fume have a counteraction or repulſive 
force to the elaſtic matter of this liquor; by means 


of which the fibrillæ, into which it ſhould paſs, be- 


ing deſtitute of it, Dome quite relaxed, and loſs 
their force *. 

Neither muſt it ſeem ſtrange, that the n ſpi- 
rits ſhould be ſo ſuddenly interrupted in their action, 
by the interpoſition of a ponderous fluid; ſince we 
ſee every day how inſtantanteouſly, on the other hand, 
their motion is quickened and revived by the appli- 


cation, to the noſtrils, of volatile falts : and it may 


be obſerved, that theſe are always alcaline, that is, of 
a nature quite oppoſite to vitriolic or acid ſpirits, ſo 
as readily to fall into a conflict or W wich 


them. 
To conclude this part of our. e 1 think it 


a ſufficient confirmation of this reaſoning, that in frogs | 
killed in this grotto, the bladders of the langs (more 


viſible otherwiſe and diſtinct in theſe creatures than in 


moſt other) were found ſubſided, and quite empty of 


. eſſay v. at the end. 
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according to theſe principles, make, as L. di Capoa 
did +, an artificial mephitis: for if antimony, bil- 
muth, or any other ſuch mineral, be finely powdered, 
and moiſtened with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre; 
there will ariſe a great heat, with a thick dark ſmoke, 


and animals, though but ſlowly, ſtifled and killed. 
The mortal effects of ſubterraneous damps, in 
müdes, deep wells, and the like cloſe places; as al- 


be accounted for in the ſame way; theſe being gene- 
rally acid exhalations from mineral ſubſtances t. And 


the veſicles of the lungs are found 3 wanting 
due tenſion from the animal fpirits; fo 
tion of a man killed by the vapour of wood coals, 
carried from a baker's oven into a deep cellar, as the 
ſtory is related in the memoirs of the royal academy 
at Paris ||, the brain appeared dry, and the muſcles 
of the arms and thighs ſo relaxed, that they ſeemed 
5 Tumor from the parts to which they belonged. - 

But it muſt here be obſerved, that, in ſome n 
el this nature, the mineral particles are mixed with 


| powder, take fire, and burn at the approach of a can- 
dle. A famous iuſtance of ſuch a vapour is given in 
our Philoſophical Tranſactions 4: and an experiment, 
made by a mixture of oil of vitriol and filings of 
L. di Capoa, Mofet. p. 40. + Ibid. p p. 128. 
t Vid. Philo. Tranſ. No 411. & 429. Ann. 
* P- at + No 442. 

iron, 


air „. But if any one deſires a farther 6s he may, 


in which, as in this grotto, torches are extinguiſhed, 


fo of the fumes of confined burning charcoal, may 


as in animals which have died in the deſcribed grotto, | 


in the diſſec- 


fo ſmall a proportion of water, that, inſtead of ex- 
tinguiſhing a flame, they will themſelves, like gun- 
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iron, confirms the truth - of. « our " WE on this 


head. 

Thus 1 d bewn how t may enter at the | 
noſtrils, though nothing properly venomous” be inſpi- 
red. It might perhaps. be no difficult matter to ſhew, 
how a leſſer degree of this miſchief may produce ef- 
fects, though ſeemingly very different from theſe now 
mentioned, yet. in reality of the fame pernicious na- 


ture; I mean, how ſuch an alteration of the com- 


mon air, as renders it in a manner mephitical, (which 
is done by too much heat, and at the ſame time too 
great a proportion of watery and other groſſer parti- 
cles mixed with it) may be the cauſe of epidemic diſ- 
eaſes, and, it may be, more eſpecially of thoſe which, 
by reaſon of their untoward e are uſually 
called malignant. 

For it is very remarkable, that Hi ippocrates - ob- 


| ſerved the conſtitution of the air which preceded pe- 
ſtilential fevers, to be great heats, attended with 


much rain and ſouthern winds : and Galen + takes no- 
tice, that no other than a moiſt and hot temperament 
of the air brings the plague itſelf ; and that the du- 
ration of this conſtitution is the meaſure of the vio- 
lence of the peſtilence. Lucretius + is of the ſame 
mind: for in his admirable deſcription of the plague 
of Athens, ** Theſe diſeaſes” (ſays he) either come | 
1 from the air, or ariſe from the earth,” 


Ubi putrorem humida nata eft, 


nnd eluviiſe que et ſo:ibus icta. 


* Epidem. lib. ii. & iii. 
i. c. 4. & commentar. in epidem. lib. ili. 
ver. fo, 


+ De temperament. Ib. 
e vi. 


In 
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In ſhort, the general hiſtories. of epidemic diſtem- 


"erp almoſt conſtantly confirm thus much ; and would 
have done it more, if the vain notion of occult ve- 
noms had not prepoſſeſſed the minds of e and 
made them regardleſs of the manifeſt cauſs. 
And this is notorious enough in thoſe le 
where malignant diſeaſes are moſt rife : thus it is a 
very common obſervation in the. Eaſt Indies, that du- 
ring the dry heats the ſeaſon is healthful, but when 
the rains fall immediately upon the hot weather, then 
untoward fevers begin to threaten. 

The ſame is obſerved in Africa: for fas Joan. 
Leo * relates) if ſhowers fall there during the ſultry 
| heats of July and Auguſt, the plague and peſtilential 
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feed hardly eſcapes. 

Whoever reflects on what bs "Wi aid of 5 uſe 
of reſpiration, and conſiders the propoſitions of Belli- 
ni, will eaſily underſtand the reaſon of theſe events. 
This great demonſtrator has proved, that malig- 
nant and peſtilential fevers are owing to a viſcid and 
tenacious lentor or {lime, which firſt obſtructs the ca- 
pillary arteries, and afterwards, being diſſolved by 
heat, 
maſs unequally fluid and glutinous. 

Nov it is plain, that air, together hot and moiſt, 
not having force ſufficient to comminute the arterial 
fluid in the lungs, this, when it arrives at the ſecretory 
organs, will, inſtead of deriving into them their proper 
liquors, leave its moſt viſcid parts ſticking about their 
- orifices, which by 1 make obſtructions. Theſe 


Fiſt. Afric. lib. 1. c. 1. 
book vi. c. 1 Den dalcriptio Afric. p. 127. 
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fevers enſue thereupon, with which eee is in- 


ferments with tbe blood, and changes it to a 
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therefore to be very cautious in giving, as they often 
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can only be NihovHl by the 1 impetus of the ſucceeding 
blood; and the agitation of heat; and then this ſlimy 
mucus, being again taken into the circulation, will, 
fer ment, diſturb On whole maſs, , 
and alter its natural properties. | | 
I very well know, that the authority of Hippocts. 


| tes is brought to ſupport the fancy of a latent atrcal 


poiſon in ſome of "theſe diſtempers : bis Odd r. 
(ſomething divine *) is conſtrued in this ſenſe. But 
his beſt interpreter; Galen, underſtood by this ex- 
preſſion no ſuch thing as they mean: on the contra- 
ry, he fays, it is a manifeſt conſtitution of the air, 
prevailing. unſeaſonably, ſuch as himſelf has deſcribed 
in his Aphoriſms +; and which is the ſame with that 
of which we are diſconrſing. 
Minadous 7 therefore rightly remarks, that, in his | 
whole epidemics, Hippocrates never once mentions. any 
venom as the cauſe of malignant diſeaſes ; and, as to 
any thing really divine, the wife old man in other 
treatiſes || exprefsly teaches, “ That no di! viſe comes 
from the gods, one more than another, each ac- 
N knowledging its- Own natural and manifeſt caule,” 
But it is foreign to our purpoſe to enlarge on this 
1 ſhall only hint, that phyſicians ovght 


do in Caſes of this nature, under th e notion of alexi- 
pharmacs, ſuch medicines as raiſe a great heat both in 
ne ſtomach and blood. Having engaged the animol 
pirits in war with malignities, they too often ſend 
Feacherous auxiliaries to the ür pee weak Party; 


Vin. proznoſti Q, & 5 comment. «cat Sed. iii. 


N18; t De febre malign. lib. i. c. 3. "x0 WE 
cre, aquis, & locis; & de morbo ſacroo. 
VoL. I. 1 and, 
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VE 
and, by exciting new tumults and diſorders, check if e 
and interrupt the work of nature, which always en. On 

_ deavours to conquer its enemy by critical diſcharges, N 
It muſt indeed be owned, that ſome malignant fevers 3 

are contagious, and that contagion is a real poiſon : ten ſu 
but the original cauſe of a diſeaſe, and the communi- W — 
© cation of it, are very different things. Of this I have 25 + 
largely diſcourſed on another occaſion * : I ſhall there- FR ; 
fore only hint here, that when a — is communi- 2 
cated by way of infection from one already diſeaſed, . — 


this moſt commonly happens at the latter part of the the inf 
| diſtemper ; - that is, (as was obſerved in the hydropho- phos 
bia), when the fermenting blood is throwing off great NE op 
quantities of its active particles upon the glands of his : leg 
the moſt conſtant. and eaſy ſecretions : ſuch are thoſe obe 
in the ſurface of the body and the mouth. Theft © 
therefore being by the air drawn into the lungs of a inte a 
ſound perſon, and likewiſe inſinuating themſelves into 
the pores of the ſkin, will affect firſt the nervous 
fluid, and then the blood, and produce the like fer. 
mentation and diforder, which had been bred in the 
body from which they aroſe. 
The way by which bad food, il peed fruits 
of the earth, &c. do often produce malignant and 
peſtilential diſeaſes, is not very different from that 
by which we have obſerved unwholeſome airs to be uſe 150 
the cauſe of the like effects. For the juices, vit nie; * , 
' which thoſe ſupply the blood, being corrupted, mul fully 93 
neceſſarily make a fluid neither fit for nutrition noi 


ful; ye 
gard the 
and the 

lay: anc 
known p 
by what 

therefore 
miſchief « 


22 

the animal ſecretions : and it is therefore no wonde! only — 
7 if, beſides the other ſymptoms enſuing, ſore peſtule and ot: 
 inflammations, ulcers, &c. (more common in feveſ de of al 
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from this cauſe than in any other), are raiſed. in 2 the 


' ſurface of the body. 


It is upon this account, that a fake 4 is very of- 
ten ſucceeded by a peſtilence. And this calamity ge- 


nerally begins among the poorer fort of Jp, whoſe 
diet to be ſure is the worſt. 


It is a conſtant obſervation in countries ſubject to 
the plagne, as Turky and Africa, that when the 
common inhabitants die in great numbers, foreigners 


| who live in plenty, if they avoid communication with 


the infected, eſcape the danger. 
Thus much concerning poiſonous kai and 


| airs, fo far as the confideration of the Grotta de Cani 


has led us on to inquire into their effects. For 
though there may be other alteratiens of this ſame 
element, differing. in their nature from this we have 
inſiſted upon, and yet equally pernicious and hurt- 
ful; yet we take no notice of any of them, in re- 


| gard that thoſe which are from arſenical, mercurial, 


and the like fames, are reducible to a foregoing ef - 
ay: and thoſe which are owing to a change of the 
known properties of the air, may be eaſily explained, 
by what has been already delivered in this, I ſhall 
therefore rather chuſe to make ſome remarks on the 
miſchief of another fluid, which as it is the next in 
uſe to this we have been treating of, fa the bad qua- 
ties of it, when it comes to be altered, muſt neceſ- 


larily be almoſt equally tatal and dangerous. 


I mean water, which is of ſo conſtant ſervice, not | 
only for our drinks, but alſo in preparing of our fleſh 
and bread, that it may juſtly be faid to be the vehi- 
cle of all our nouriſhment: fo that whenever this 
lappens to have other properties than are neceſſary 

: - ä | .- 
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VI 
to fit it for this ene it is no wonder, if, in its 

paſſage through the _— theſe make ſuitable impreſ malig 
lions there. fons 1 
Thus at Paris, where a part of the city is ſupplied which 
Vith a water from Arcueil, which is ſo full of ſtony found 
particles, that even the pipes, through which it runs, theref 
are in time incruſted and choked up; Dr Liſter bas en 
obſerved, that the inhabitants are more ſubject to the WF Au. 
ſtone in the bladder, than in moſt other places *. We (h 
In like manner, let the groſs particles with which fince a 

the water is faturated, be of any other nature, metal- thus ir 
lic, faline, '&c. theſe, according to their various gra- cordin: 
vity, the capacity of canals, and ſuch like circumſtan-· &c. fc 
ces, will, when they come to circulate in the animal the col 
body, be, by the laws of motion, depoſited in ore ry rem 
part or other. So thoſe mineral bodies, and nitrous | But 
jalts, which abound in the ſhowy waters of the Alps, may be 
do ſo certainly ſtuff and enlarge the glands of the there ay 
throat ia thoſe who drink them, that ſcarce any who proper] 
live there are excerpted from this inconvenience f. in their 
For this reaſon, the choice of water for drink 2: be rega 
mong the ancients was by weight, the lighteſt being UF This 

preferred, as moſt free from all heterogeneous bodies. | mitted 
The caſe therefore of poiſonous ſprings is, their chuſing 
having corroſive corpuſcles mixed with their water, | the bre; 
which cannot fail, when forſaken of their vehicle in a fluid i 
the canals of the body, to do the fame miſchief 3s neſs to 
they would, if taken by themſelves undiluted : on! be had 1 
with this difference, that they may in this form be but for 
carried ſometimes. farther into the animal cecopom), mere ne 
and fo, having paſſed the prime vie, diſcover, their WY owing t 
* Vide Liſter's journey to Paris. + Luis ids with whi 
guttur miratur in Llpitus? Jovenyt. ſatir.. xiii. Lib. 


malignii . 320. 
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maliguity in ſome of the inmoſt receſſes. Thus the 


fons ruber in Æthiopia, mentioned by Pliny *, about 
which abundance of native minium or cinnabar was 
found, ſhewed its ill effects chiefly on the brain: and 
therefore” Ovid + fays of it, 

Si quis faucibus hauſit, 

Aut farit, aut patitur mirum gravitate ſoforem. 


We ſhall not need then to enlarge on this matter ; 
ſince any of the forementioned mineral poiſons may 
thus impart their deadly quality to waters : and ac- 
cordingly there are inſtances of arſenical, mercurial, 
Kc. fountains, of which the hiſtories may be ſeen in 
the collections of the learned Baccius 4; and one ve- 
ry remarkable in the Philoſophical Tranſactions ||. 

But as we before took notice concerning airs, 0 * 

may be worth the while to obſerve of waters, that 
there are ſome alterations of them, which though not 


properly poiſonous, yet are of ſo great conſequence 


in their effects, that they may very well deſerve to 
be regarded. 
This I ſhall do with reſpect to a 1 rat abuſe com- 


mitted id this kind about the city; and that is, in 


chuſing ſometimes ſtagnating impure well - Water for 


the brewing of beer, and making other drinks. Such 


a fluid indeed has oftentimes a greater force and apt- 
neſs to extract the tincture out of malt, than is to 
be had in the more innocent and ſoft liquor of rivers : 


but for this very reaſon it ought not, unleſs upon 


mere neceſſity, to be made uſe of; this quality being 
owing, to the mineral particles and aluminoug falts. 
with which it is impregnated. 


* Lib. xxxi. c. 2. t Metamorph. lib. xv. ver. 
320. De ** lib. vi. [I Number 8. 
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A late author *, by ſearching. into the firſt ac- 
counts of the Jiſlemone: we call the ſcurvy, deſcribed 
by Pliny , and, Strabo t, under the promiſcuous 
names of ftomacace and ſeelatyrbe ; and examining. the 
authentic hiſtories of it in later years, made by the 
moſt obſerving phyſicians in thoſe countries where it 

was unhappily revived, as Olaus M agnus, Balduinus 

Ronſeus, J. Wierus, Solomon Albertus, &c. finds 
that the origin of it was in all times and Places 
charged upon the uſe of unwholeſome ſtagnating wa- 
ters. Then by comparing together the clayey ſtrata 
of the earth about the cities of London, Paris, and 
Amſterdam, he ſhews, that where the water is worſt, 
there this malady is moſt rife. So. that he has put it 


out of all doubt, that moſt of the perplexed. and com- 
plicated ſymptoms, which are ranged under this one 
general name, are in a great e owing o the mt 


qualities of this element. 

And indeed Hippocrates himſelf, as is has very 
FL plainly decyphered this diſeaſe ||, by the title of c 
vis wiryener, or great ſpleens ; ſo he does very particu- 
_ larly. in another treatiſe I take notice, that drinking 
of ſtagnating well-waters muſt neceſſarily induce an 
ll diſpoſition both of the ſpleen and belly. 

If we inquire into the reaſon of ſuch ill effects, 
we muſt conſider, that clay is a mineral glebe, and 
that the groſs particles and metallic ſalts with which 
Waters paſſing through ſuch a bottom abound, are, 

br Liſter obſerves, not to be maſtered ; that 


Dr J. H. ſcelera aquarum; or, A pleat to Mr 
Graunt on the bills of mortality. + Lib. xxy. c. 3. 
1. Geogr. lib, v1. [| Prorrhet, lib, ii. . 16. J De 
acre, * et locis, ſub finem. | 
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© indigeſtible in the human body *, Not only there 


fore will theſe cauſe, as he very well argues, calcu- 


tous, concretions in the kidneys, bladder, and joints, 
and, as Hippocrates experienced, hard ſwellings in 
the ſpleen ; but they muſt neceſſarily oftentimes by 
their corroſive quality twitch and irritate the ſenſile 


membranes of the ſtomach and bowels, and thus hin · 


der and interr upt the digeſtion of our food. Nay, 


beſides all this, when they come into the blood, it is 
no wonder, if the ſmall cauals of inſenſible perſpira- 
tion are frequently ſtopt and obſtructed by them: 

15 it is upon this {core that Sanctorius + teaches us, 


* that heavy water converts the matter of tranſpira- 


tion into an ichor, which being retained induces A 
* cachexy.” ot | 

What miſchicfs will wits bereupon, every e one e ſees. 
not only pains in the limbs, livid ſpots in the ſur- 
face of the body, ulcers, &c. from the acrimony 
of the undiſcharged moiſture; but many beſides of 


thoſe nervous complaints, which go by the name of 


byfeerical and hypochondriacal, may take their riſe 
from the ſame ſource : for the before-cited Sanctori- 
us | has remarked, that the flatus or wind, ſo inſe- 
parable from thoſe caſes, is no other than “' the fluid 
of perſpiration rude and unfiniſhed.” - „ 

If theſe inconveniencies are oftentimes not felt, at 
leaſt not till towards the declining age, in ſtrong 


and active habits of body; yet J am, from very good 
experience, aſſured, that they deſerve conſideration 


De fontib. med. Angl. p. 2. pag. 75. At foſſilia ſi- 


ve metallica ſalia alia atque alia ſunt, et nobis et pere 
igni dixeram indomabilia. I Medic. Static, 5 ii. 


aphor. 6, 1 Ibid. & 3. aph. 13. Flatus nihil 0 eft 
quam rude perſpirabile, 
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ly of the more tender ſex. 
For theſe reaſons Pliny * tells us, © that thoſe 
* waters are condemned in the firſt place, which, 


And that our well-waters do this, nobody who looks 
into the common tea-kettles, can be «ignorant. 
And indeed, in ancient times, as that part of me- 
dicine which relates to diet, was more carefully ſtu- 
died, than it is now; ſo this point particularly, of 
which we are treating, was of fo great moment, that 
Hippocrates, who wrote the beſt book + on the ſab- 


accounted not only for the diſeaſes, but even for the 
temper and diſpoſition of the people of ſeveral coun- 
tries, from the difference of their airs and waters. 


Lib. xxxi. c. 3. Damnantur imprimis  fontes, quo- 
rum aquæ decoctæ craſſis obducunt vol 14,08 1 Ve 
acre, aquis, et locis, | | 


Explication of figures not explilinidl 3 in tis treatiſe. 


TABLE III. The Scolopendra. Fig. 1. aa. The 
claws of the poiſoning forceps. 

Fig. 2. One of the claws magnified, in which pen 
the aperture 6. 

Fig. z. The Scorpion. aa. The claws. b. The tail 
with the ſting at the end. 

Fig. 4. The fting magnified, to me- one of the flits 

out of which iſſues the poiſon 2. 

Fig. 5. The Tarantula. aa. n, 
bb. The feelers. 

TABLE IVV. Fig. 1. The upper part of an expand. 
ed leaf of the lichen. aa. The peltæ or ſeminal caplulz, 
at the extremities of the leaves. 

Fig. 2. The under-ſide of the ſame leaf, with the peltæ. 


Fig. 3. A view of a leaf as it lies on the Arr. un- 
expanded. 1 
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in weaker conſtitutions, and a ſedentary lite, eſpecial- 


„ when boiled, incruſtate the ſides of the veſſels,” - 


ject that ever was publiſhed, has in a great meaſure 


J ding forceps | 
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Aving reſolved, at the inſtance of ſome friends, 
1 1 to give a ſecond edition of this ſmall treatiſe, 

I thought it incumbent on me, to read it over atten- 
tively ; in order to make ſuch additions and improve- 
ments, as above forty years experience might have 
ſuggeſted, to me ſince its firſt publication. Accord- 
ingly, in this review, I have explained ſome mathe- 
matical matters in a clearer manner than J had for- 
merly done ; and 1 have illuſtrated and confirmed the 
medicinal purt by ſeveral additional obſervations and 
caſes, which may prove uſeful in the practice of phy- 
fic. And indeed, that a due conſideration of this 
ſubject is extenſively uſeful to a phyſician, will appear 
with ſufficient evidence, from the various. kinds of 
diſcaſes, the courſes and returns of which I have 
herein ſhewn to depend on the different poſitions and 
revolutions of the ſun and moon, Now, though, a 
previous acquaintance with the mathematical princi- 
ples of natural philaſophy be requiſite. for compre- 
hending this ſubject in its full extent; yet as thoſe 
who are little affected by geometrical ae eee 
may poſſibly be convinced by a number of facts, L 
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T9. hall not, with reſpect. to this little work, inGſ on 
that ſaying of Plato: | 
 OYAELE ATEQMETPHTOZ EISITQ. 
Let none unſkilled in 2 geometry enter here. 
London, July 1. 2946. : +, | 
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As the ſtudy of phyſic has in all ages undergone 


various changes, according to the different 


opinions of philoſophers ; I have often wondered, how 


it comes to paſs, that notwithſtanding the conſider- 


able advances made in the ſtudy of nature by the mo- 


| derns, eſpecially in the laſt century, this uſeful art 


has not received thoſe benefits, which might reaſon- 


_ ably be expected from a ſurer method of reaſoning, 
than men were formerly acquainted with. That ſome 
of the moderns, particularly Galilei, Kepler, Torri- 
celli, and Sir Iſaac Newton, have made vaſt improve- 
ments in natural philoſophy, by joining mathematical 
reaſonings to their inquiries into nature, is well known 
to the learned world: and yet medicine ſtill deals ſo 
much in conjecture, that it hardly deſerves the name 
of a ſcience. Whether this be owing to the nature of 


the art, as being incapable of ſure principles; or ra- 


ther, to the artiſts, who having got into a wrong 


5 track, will not take the pains to return into the right 


road; may poſſibly be a matter of inquiry on ſome 
en occaſion. 


how beneficial the ſtudy of geometry muſt be to phy- 
| ficians, as well for inveſtigating the cauſes of diſcaſes, 
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In the mean time, in order to prove 
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as for finding proper remedies for them; I have at» 
tempted to explain a very difficult queſtion, concern» 


nature of which is ſuch, that it cannot be thoroughly 
well handled by any other means. . 

Thus I am neceſſitated, in this diſcguiſition, to en- 

ter into a few. more minute calculations, than a me- 
dical ſubject might ſeem to require, Wherefore the 
reader ought to have ſome knowledge of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's philoſophy 3 or, at leaſt, underſtand the 
learned and ſagacious Dr Halley's theory of the tides, 


upon the principles of that great philoſopher, as pu- 
, bliſned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. And thoſe 
5 who have no taſte for mathematical ſtudies, may, if 
they pleaſe, paſs over this part of the work. For my 
+ part, I never expect to acquire reputation by alge- 
- WW Þraical calculations, thoroughly ſenfible of the medi- 
„ cocrity of my genius in that branch of learning. But 
4 I flatter myſelf, that theſe ſheets will be found to con- 
1 tain ſome hiſtories and inſtructions, from which even 
Y thoſe who deſpiſe all reaſoning in phyſic, and rely 
al on experience alone, will reap benefit in practice: 
bn which indeed is the main deſign of this little treatiſe, 
0 The field is large, in which we run our career; 
Je nor are the innumerable evils, with which we are dai- 
of ly ſurrgynded, to be.remcdied by any one method. 
5 The two great pillars of medicine are experience and 
b reaſon; and he that has no confidence in the latter, 
ht at leaſt bids the fairer towards relieving the ſick, in 


proportion to his ſtock of the former. But yet the 


of both ; becauſe a rational theory will teach a man 


te 


ing the courfes and returns of ſome diſtempers; the 


buſineſs of our profeſſion requires the joint aſſiſtance 
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46 apply bis experimental knowledge o the various 


caſes that occur, 
For although a very ow belles, foutd out 1 5 


chance, and confirmed by uſe, might poſſibly have 


been ſufficient for curing the diſorders of men in the 


earlieſt times, who, we are told, led fober and active 
lives; yet in ſucceeding ages, when their conſtitutions 
had teen injured by ſloth and luxury, they ſtood in 
need of different methods of cure; inaſmuch as it 


now became neceſſary to inquire, not only into the 
culſe of the diſtemper, but alſo how its nature and 


uſual appearance had been changed in this or that in- 
dividual. Hence that ſaying of Hippocrates“: Tle 


phyſician ſhould have an eye to things common and 


peculiar: becauſe, as Celſus rightly obſerves, there 
are caſes, in which the fame diſorder puts on a dif- 


ferent appcarance from that which it uſually has; 
and the diſcovery of the cauſe is ſometimes the cure 


ol the diſtemper +. 
And it is probable that the only eilt why the 


profeſſien of phyſic lay buried in total darkneſs for 
near five hundred years, that is, from the Trojan to 


tie Peloponneſian war, as Pliny has recorded f, was, 


that, whereas new diſeaſes ſtarted up from time to 


time, and thoſe who had nothing but experience to 


make them phyſicians, were unequal to theſe ncw. 
difficultics; the philoſophers ingroſſed the art, which 
Was found to be lame and infirm without the know- 


ledge of nature. 
time, that the ſcience of phyſic was accounted a part 


Thus Celſus ſays of that ſpace of 


of philoſophy ; ſo that the curing of diſcaſcs, and the 
93. Epide m. lib. i. 4 In rrafat. s bi Lib. 
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perſonn 1 


had acquired ſuch high reputation for his {kill in phy- 


1 fic, that it was commonly ſaid, that he travelled, not 
5 ſo much for the fake of inſtructing people, as of cu- 
| WW ring them +. But the progreſs made by him in ma- 
.. thematical ſtudies alſo was extraordinary, Witneſs 


7 his two noble diſcoveries : the one, of the ſquare de- 


ſcribed upon the ſide ſubtending the right angle in a 


{ 

e right · angled triangle, being equal to both the ſquares 
8 deſcribed upon the ſides containing the right angle; the 
other, of the area of the parabola, which, according 
c to Proclus t, he firſt cemonſtratad. For the fiilt of 
theſe problems, Athenæus || and Diogenes Laertius , 


e upon the authority of Apollodorus the arithmetician, 
r fay, that he offered a hecatomb in ſacrifice. But 
o Plutarch +, after citing a verſe of A poilodorus, 
s, leaves it doubtful for which of the two he made that 
0 offering. 

0 Empedocles was his diſciple 3 in Italy, a perfor of a 
W. vaſt genius, who, having penetrated into nature's in- 


moſt receſſes, performed ſuch great things in our pro- 
feſſion, as were not to be expected from a bare ex- 
perimental knowledge of phyſic. For when his native 


Loco citato. Ly lian. var. hilt. lib. iv. cap. 17. 
Lib. iv, ad primum Euclid. Fi Fas 418. 
+ In: vita Pythagoræ, lib. viii. ſegm. E25*:.1 uod 


ne vivere jucunde quiſquam poſſit, qui 5 Tquatur 
Epicuri. 
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con templation of nature, took their riſe from the fame 


Now, as it is of conſequence to the ſubje&t in 
hand, fo it is eaſy to prove, that thoſe philoſophers _ 
who laid the firſt foundations of our art, were really 
famons geometricians. And firſt, the moſt eminent 
among the ſages of antiquity was Pythagoras, who 
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city Agrigentum was infected with a 4 plague, 


be ſoon found out the cauſe; and thereupon by ſtop- 


ping up ſome openings in the mountains, through 
which unwholeſome winds iſſuing brought the conta- 
gion, he averted the evil “. 
ſervice to the Selinuntians: for when they were {ci- 
zed with a plague from the corruption and ſtench of 
the ſtagnating waters of a river, which ſurrounded the 
city; he ordered two neighbouring rivers to be con- 
veved into it: by which means, having made a cur- 
rent, and cleanſed the channel, the waters gradually 
grew ſweet, and the plague ceaſed t. Now, theſe facts 
are the more werthy of being recorded ; becauſe the 

_ ancients were generally of opinion, that peſtilence pro- 
ceeded from the anger of the gods, and therefore was 
not to be cured by natural remedies; whereas, in 


both theſe caſes, the remedies were pointed out by 


mechanical reaſoning ; and that calamities of this kind 
are owing to ſuch cauſes, is confirmed by a great 
number of obſerrations Publiſhed | by various au- 
thors. 0 
1 Democritus, who | is thought by Gd to "PO been 
Hippocrates's maſter, was equally famous for geome- 
try and phyſic. For he is ſaid to have written, 2. 
mong other things, Of the contact of the circle and 
| ſphere; Of geometry; Of incommenſurable lines; 
as alſo, Of the nature of man; Of the humours; 


and, Of plagues 4. N 


By thoſe great men, and others like chem, was 
this profeſſion carried on to the time of Hippocrates 


* dem, de curioſitate; & lib. contra Coloten. | 

I Vid. Diog. Laert. lib. viii. ſegm. 20. 
* . in vita „ lib. ix. legm, 46. & 47. 
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who, as Celſus fays, was the firſt chat ſeparated this 
art from  phllolophy'*. For be, plainly perceiving, 


that the ſuperſtition of the common people, the im- 


pudence and vain pretences of quacks, and the pride 
and vanity of the ſophiſts, were mighty obſtacles to 


the improvement of the art, propoſed to himſelf in all 


his writings to guard againſt thoſe impediments and 


difficulties. And accordingly, in his valuable book De 


morbo facro, he teaches how to obviate falſe religious 


notions ; and is very copious in detecting the frauds 


and fallacies of thoſe men who covered their igno- 


rance with a veil of piety, making profeſſion of charm- 


ing away thoſe diſeaſes which they could not cure by 


medicines. In his books De arte, De decoro, De 


præceptionibus, he diſputes not only againſt thoſe who. 
denied that phyſic was an art, and therefore had no 
regard to any thing but experience; but alſo againſt 
thoſe who practiſed upon a wrong plan. And becauſe 


the divine old man is made a tool by contending par- 
ties for their reſpective notions, I cannot avoid ob- 


ſerving, that mechanical reaſoning is every where ap- 
proved and recommended in thoſe treatiſes by that 
great parent of medicine. For he ſays, I praiſe rea 


ſoning, when it is grounded on ſuch principles as fall 
under our ſenſes, or are proved by experiments; and 
draws coneluſions from manifcſt premiſſes. But if it 
is carried on by unjuſt deductions, and is built upon 
fictitious opinions, it occaſions great trouble and diffi - 
culties T. And this ſentiment is illuſtrated and con- 


| firmed in his book De priſca medicina; where after 
ſaying, that moſt phyſicians are very like unſkilful pi- 


lots, whoſe ignorance of their art is not diſcovered,” 
* In — I Lab. de præcepft. 
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Pr ef. 

15 while the veſſels ſail in good weather before the wind ; build: 
but if a ſtorm ariſe, then it ſoon appears, that their it ſuff 
blunders were the cauſe of the ſhipwrecks which hap- his pr 
pen; he tells us, that our chief care ſhould. be to monſt 
learn the properties of things, not by imagining or ther fi 
contriving, but by finding out the powers which laws c 
they are endowed with, and exerciſe on our bodies; Ex 
in which inquiry great regard muſt be paid both to Des C 
the qualities of the humours, and to the figures of on the 
the parts: ſome of which from a wide beginning run cy the! 
into a narrow apex, others are more and more ex- Newto 
| panded ; ſome are ſmooth and cylindrical ; ſome denſe ner, W 
or firm, others, in fine, thin and lax. This is the our col 
wiſdom which ought to accompany the ſtudy of me- Willis 
Uicine ; by means of which, he ſays, the artiſt be- which: 
comes equal to the gods . but kn 
But 1 ſhall enlarge no farther at preſent. on this whereas 
"theme. However, it manifeſtly appears from what toms ui 
has been hitherto ſaid, that Hippocrates gave the name the kno 
of Sephiſts + to thoſe who argued on fictitious princi- nough « 
ples; and that of real phyſicians 4 to thoſe who rea- Whe 
jon from the laws of nature, and a knowledge of the bliching 
animal fabric. Which I obſerve for the ſake of thoſe, cairne, | 
who, as if there was no difference between the ground- great hu 
leſs hypotheſes of philoſophers, and the Certain con- riodical « 
cluſions of geometricians, hold this moſt uſeful ſci- ranged 
ence in contempt, and even turn it into ridicule be- ments te 
fore the ignorant multitude. But ſurely theſe apply pleaſure, 
themſelves both to philoſophy and phyſic, without mony of 
having any genius to either; for want of which they rather, be 
cannot diſcern the wide diſtance between ſophiſtical tions of « 
opinions and geometrical reaſonings. For he who BW new theo 
that our « 


* Lib. de core. T Se piss. 2 'Eeyw inręss. 
| - | builds 


| his principles whereas mechanical theory deals in de- 


ther from the figures of bodies, or from the known 


the knowledge and cure of thoſe great Om. But e- 


that our dilſertation diſplays, not a little, the wiſdom, 
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builds an hypotheſis, follows plauſibility, and thinks 
it ſufficient, if he can account for appearances from 


monſtrations, which the able geometrician deduces ei- 


laws of motion, by neceſſary conſequences. | | 
Examples will ſet this matter in a clearer light. 
Des Cartes compiled a ſet of ſuſpicions and conject ures 
on the gravity of bodies, and yet made no proficien- 
cy thereby in the knowledge of nature: but Sir Iſaac | 
Newton, by purſuing its laws in a geometrical man- 
ner, without any regard to the cauſe, laid open to 
our contemplation the real fabric of the world. Dr. 
Willis invented an idea of ſoporiferous diſeaſes ; from 
which we learn, that the author had words at will, 
but knew nothing of the nature of thoſe diſeaſes: 
whereas Bellini, by bringing their hiſtory and ſymp- 
toms under mechanical reaſonings, paved the way to 


nough of this ſubject. 

When I had communicated my intention of pu- 
bliſhing this piece to my friend the celebrated Dr Pit- 
cairne, he not only applauded my deſign, but, of his 
great humanity, readily ſent me ſome hiſtories of pe- 
riodical diſeaſes out of his large ſtock. Thoſe I have 
ranged in their proper places, as conſiderable orna- 
ments to my little book, not without a ſenſe of 
pleaſure, in ſeeing my opinion confirmed by the teſti- 
mony of ſo great a maſter in theſe ſtudies ; and the 
rather, becauſe it was proper to produce the obſerya- 
tions of others, as well as my own, in ſupport of this 
new theory. And ] may not conceal in this place, 
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coodneſs, and woaderfol contrivance of the omnipo- 
tent Creator of the world; who, while he made am- 
ple proviſion for all living things eſtabliſhed. this dif- 


ference between brutes and rational creatures; that 


whereas thoſe enjoy the common gifts of nature, he 
has permitted us, beſides, - to inveſtigate their propar- 


ties and uſes, and to contemplate the Deg of his 


divine works, 

Laſtly, I have but lightly touched upon the cure 
* the caſes related in this treatiſe ; becauſe I intend, 
whenever I find ſufficient leiſure, to publiſh the moſt 
remarkable obſervations, which I have already, or may 
hereafter make on moſt diſeaſes. 


London BY, 704. 


% TrraTiSE concerning the IxrIvzxer 


of the SUN and MOON ee Hu- 


MAN Bop1zs, Ke. 


0 n 1A . 


That the fun and moon cauſe varicus alterations in the 
human bedy, according to their ai ij erent 2095 Hons 
with reſpect 70 the earth. 


T was the general opinion of che ancient phyſi- 
cians, that ſome diſeaſes are entirely owing to 


the influence of the celeſtial bodies, and that 


| the paroxy ſing, and periods of others are regulated 
7 wherefore 


he earlieſt hiſtories of epidemics, which ee been 


handed down to us, are full of the motions and | 
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powers of thoſe luminous orbs. - Upon this principle 


it is, that Hippocrates adviſes his ſon Theſſalus to the 


ſtudy of numbers and geometry *: becauſe, ſays he, 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars have a | great effect | 


on diſtempers +. 


But when in courſe of time meine began to bs 


accommodated to the reaſonings of philoſophers ; no- 
body being able to account for the manner of this ce- 
leſtial action, and the rule of obſervation being gra- 


| dually laid aſide, it was allowed no farther ſhare in 
affecting our health, than what might be imputed to 


7 the changes in the manifeſt conſtitution of the air : 


excepting perhaps ſomething of truth, which ſtill re- 
mains diſguiſed and blended with the j . of judi- I 


cial aſtrology. 


In order therefore to ſet this oba and difficult 
5 matter in a little clearer light, I ſhall, in the firſt 


- place, endeavour to ſhew, that the ſun and moon, re- 


| garding their nearneſs and direction to the earth only, 


cauſed in our atmoſphere, muſt at certain times make 
ſome alterations in animal bodies; then enumerate 
ſome hiſtories and obſervations of ſuch changes, and 
| inquire of what uſe ſuch thoughts as theſe may be in 
the practice of phyſic. | 

It is, a conſtant obſervation of thoſe who: have 
written the hiſtory of the winds, that the moſt win- 
dy ſeaſons of the year are the times about the vernal 
and autumnal equinox, Every body likewife knows, 


he 


N 


re breeze at mid-day, and midnight, as alſo at full ſea; 
that is, always about the time when the ſun or moon 
Epiſt. ad Theſſalum. N De acre, aquis, et locis. 

55 . arrives 


beſides the effects of heat, moiſture, &c. thereby 


that in the moſt quiet weather there is generally ſome 
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arrives at the meridian, either over or under our he- reaſo1 
miſphere. Seamen and country-people reckon upon | Conlec 
this, and order their affairs accordingly. And the 011 
changes of the weather, as to winds or calms, eſpe- too vi 
cially about the new and full moon, are too well the ſu 
known to require any authority to confirm fuch re- be neg 
marks, Thoſe who deſire a fuller account of theſe ſtudy « 
obſervations, may ſee it in J. Goad's Aftrometeorolo- plain 
gia *. Theſe things being matters of fact, and in a vere u 
manner regular and univer 4al, it may very well ſeem the wo 
ſtrange, that philoſophers have not been more accu- phy tha 
rate in their inquiries into the reaſon of ſuch appear- the unit 
ances. True indeed it is, that the origin of winds which: 
is various and uncertain; but however, fo conſtant ſtances, 
and uniform an effect muſt undoubtedly be owing to counted 
one neceſſary cauſe. =_ | numerate 

| It has been, now a conſiderable time Haze, faſt times wh 
ciently made out, that our atmoſphere is a thin elaſtic whereas. | 
fluid, one part of which gravitates upon another, earth, ar 
and whoſe preſſure is communicated every way in a fame law 
ſphere to any given part thereof. From hence it fol- t great 
lows, that if by any external cauſe the gravity of any Wl ® al effec 
one part ſhould be diminiſhed, the more heavy air much as p 
would rufh in from all ſides around this part, to re- What 
ſtore the equilibrium, which muſt of neceſſity be pre- Which is n 
ſerved in all fluids, Now, this violent running in of en. Set 
the heavier air would certainly produce a wind, which | Pr clent, it 
is no more than a ſtrong motion of the air in ſome ar, twice 
determined direction. If therefore we can find any Wards, to 


general cauſe, that would, at theſe ſtated ſeaſons, of the moc 
which we have mentioned, diminiſh the weight of of a ſpheri, 
FOO of the atmoſphere ; we ſhall have the genuine I Sure, wh 

London, 1690. 4b. 


Would paſs 


* 7 
Newton. 


- reaſon 
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conſequences thereof. ; 
The flux and reflux of the fon was a phznomenon 


the ſubſiſtence of mankind, and all other animals, to 


the world juſter principles; and, by a truer philoſo- 
phy than was formerly known, ſhewed us how, by 
| the united or divided forces of the fun and moon, 
which are increaſed and leſſened by ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, all the varieties of the tides are to be ac- 


numerated in the atmoſphere, do fall out at the ſame 
. times when thoſe happen in the ocean; and likewiſe 
. whereas. both the waters of the ſea, and the air of our 
earth, are fluids ſubject, in a great meaſure, to the 
ſame laws of motion; it is plain, that the rule of 
our great philoſopher takes place here, viz. that na- 
tural effects of the ſame kind are to be attributed, as 
much as poſſible, to the ſame cauſes *. : 

What difference that known property of he's air, 
which is not in water, makes in the caſe, I ſhall ſhew 
anon. Setting aſide the conſideration of that for the 


ar, twice every twenty-five hours, be raiſed up- 
wards, to a conſiderable height, by the attraQtion 
of the moon coming to the meridian ; ſo that inſtead 


igure, whoſe longeſt diameter, being produced, 
would paſs through the moon. That che like raiſing 


*Neyton. N pag. 387. 


— 


reaſon of theſe periodical winds, and. the neceſſary 


too viſible, too regular, and too much conducing to 


be neglected by thoſe who applied themſelves to the 

ſtudy of nature: however, all their attempts to ex» 
plain this admirable contrivance of infinite wiſdom 
were unſucceſsful, till Sir Iſaac Newton revealed to 


counted for. And ſince all the changes we have - 


preſent, it is certain, that as the ſea is, ſo muſt our 


of a ſpherical, it muſt form itſelf into a ſpheroidal 


muſt 
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muſt follow, as ſoon as the ſun is in the meridian of Sij1 
any place, either above or below the horizon ; and of the 
that the moon's power of producing this effect ex· 4s I | 
| ceeds that of the ſan, in the proportion of 44 to 1 5 
nearly. Moreover, that this elevation is greateſt up- 
on the new and full moons, becauſe both ſun and 
moon do then conſpire in thelx attraction; leaſt on And t. 
the quarters, in that they then drawing different gravity 
ways, it is only the difference of their actions that | 
produces the effect: laſtly, that this intumeſcence 
will be of a middle degree, at the time between the 
quarters, and new and full moon. The different And 
diſtances of the moon in her perigzum and apogæ- earth, 
um, likewiſe increaſe or diminiſh this power. Be- as 1 to 
ſides, the ſun's leſſer diſtance from the earth in winter 
is the reaſon, that the greateſt and leaſt attraction of ( 
the air upwards more frequently happens a little be- On 
fore the vernal, and after the autumnal equinox, Hence 
And in places where the moon declines from the e- is; 
quator, the attraction is greater and leſſer alternately, 841 
on account of the diurnal rotation of the earth on its 
axis. 51 
Whatever hs been faid on this head, is no more — 
than applying, what Sir Ifaac Newton has demonſtra- E os. 
ted of the ſea, to our atmoſphere : and it is neec- n 
lefs to ſhew, how neceſſarily thoſe appearances, juſt : The fi 
now mentioned of winds, at the ſtated times, muſt Ps: fc 
happen hereupon. It will be of more uſe to con- — Water 
ider the proportion of the forces of the two lumine- + erefore 
ries upon the air, to that which they have upon the "oY ocean 
1 waters of our globe; : that it may the more plainly . Wn 95 
1 appear, what influence the alterations hereby made & feet: 
muſt have upon the animal body. pro Frinei 
| IH Sir P. 37, 


chap. I. upon Human Bopies. 179 


Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated *, that the force 
of the ſun to move the ſea, is to the force of gravity; 
as 1 to 128 68 200. Let this | 4 

* „ 1 1. Hence, s =—, 
_ 
had 1 Fo force of hs moon to raiſe the Galt is to 
gravity, as 1 to 2871400, Let this be 
Hence, L=—, 
* 


And 0 nce hs centr ifugal force of the parts ef the 


L 6G :: 


LE 
Gy 
ow 


= as I'to 289; let this be 


SÞ+nxe | 
The ſame philoſopher has taught 1 us, 1 the cen- 
trifugal force raiſes the water at the equator abore 
the water at the poles, to the height of 8547 2 feet +. 
Wherefore if that force, which is as 8423, raiſes 


fun and moon, which are as 1, will raiſe the ſame to 
Tox feet: 


. Princip, lib, üi. prop. 36. & 37 
prop. 37. 


earth, ariſing from its diurnal eons: is to n 


the ocean to 8 5472 feet; the united forces of the 


+ Ibid. Üb. i. : 
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854 7 - : T. 
for 2 104 + nearly, the ai 
3 4 123 OY ;er tha 

Now, we know that the more eaſily the water can our p 
obey the attraction, with the more force are the Par tic 
tides moved: but ſince, as the ſagacious Dr Halley theſe 1 
has determined it, our atmoſphere is extended to forty- = at cert 
four miles, whereas the middle depth of the ocean is but No 
about half a mile; it is plain, that the air, revolving to ten 
in a ſphere about « bändred times larger than that of prodigi 
the ocean, even ſuppoſing the whole terreſtrial globe peſts o 
covered with water, will have a proportionably great. tion of 
er agitation. Beſides, rocks, ſhelves, and the ine- will nec 
quality of ſhores are a great ſtop to the acceſs and re- made, | 
ceſs of the ſea : but nothing repels the riſing air, Ontrive 
which is alſo of ſuch thinneſs and fluidity, that it is dat vaſl 

_ eaſily driven, and runs every way. ruption, 

Nor ought we to omit, that it is the univerſ J mals anc 
law of bodies attracted, that the force of attraction is cob and 
reciprocally as the ſquares of their diſtances ; fo that like gooc 

the action of the ſun and moon will be greater upon neſs, and 
the air, than upon the water, upon the account of its and keep 
nearneſs. But the conſideration of the elaſticity is ill deadneſs 
5 greater moment here; of which this is the nature, this won, 
that it is reciprocally as the preſſure :. ſo that the the mann 
incumbent weight being diminiſhed by the attraction, And yet 1 
the air underneath will upon this ſcore be mightily ex- deration o 
panded. True it is indeed, that this preſſure diminiſhes that Peopl 
gradually, i in ſuch ſort, that it is of no moment beyond caſes in cle 

a certain diſtance from the earth: but yet a ſmal ions are y 
alteration therein produces a very conſiderable effect This re 
becauſe thereby our ambient air the more readily yields | know of, 

have menti 


-to the attractive faculty. 
Theſe Vol.. 1 


Chap. I. upon Huna Bopies. 17 ; 


= Theſe and ſuch like cauſes will make the tides in 
| the air from the moon's attraction, to be much great- 
| Jer than thoſe of the ocean. Nor is it neceſſary to 
our purpoſe to determine, by nice calculations, their 
1 forces: it is ſufficient to have proved, that 
{ theſe motions muſt both be univerſal, and . return 
at certain intervals. 

1 Now, ſince the raiſing of the water of the i ocean 
to ten feet and a half, produces torrents of ſuch a 
prodigious force; we may eaſily conceive what tem- 

_ peſts of winds, if not otherwiſe checked, the eleva- 
tion of the air much higher, perhaps above a mile, 
will neceſſarily cauſe. And there is no doubt to be 
made, but that the ſame infinitely wife Being, who 

- contrived the flux and reflux of the ſea, to ſecure 
that vaſt collection of waters from ſtagnation and cor- 
ruption, which would inevitably deſtroy all the ani- 

ci mals and vegetables on this globe, has ordered this 
ebb and flood of the air of our atmoſphere, with the 

| like good deſign; that is, to preſerve the ſweet freſh- 
neſs, and briſk temper of this fluid, ſo neceſſary to life; 
and keep it, by a kind of continual circulation, from 

111 i deadneſs and ſtinking. - We daily feel the benefits of 

this wonderful contrivance ; but I cannot find that 

ne che manner of it has been hitherto accounted for. 

And yet no ſubject better deſerved the ſerious conſi - 

deration of phyſicians : ſince it has been obſerved, 

that people recover ſpeedily from waſting chronical diſ- 
caſes in clear open air; and that the beſt conſtitu- 
tions are very liable to ſickneſs in moiſt cloſe places. | 

This reaſoning is liable to only one objection, that 

I know of, which is this: That the appearances we 

have mentioned, cannot be owing to the cauſes now 

Vol. To R aTgned ; | 
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aſſigned ; ſince, by calculation from ihem, the mer- 


cury muſt at new and full moon ſubſide in the baro- 


meter to a certain degree; which yet barometrical 


writers do not obſerve to happen. Ramazzini in par. 
tieular expreſſes his ſurpriſe on this head, thinking it 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that as the tides in the ocean 
ere obſerved to be greater at thoſe times, than at any 
J. other time of the moon, on account of the influence 


which this planet is thought to have on the ſea; fo 


| likewiſe ſome remarkable change ought to appear in 
- the gravity of the atmoſphere. But yet, ſays he, no- 


ching of this kind has happened, worth mentioning ; 
for through the whole courſe of this year there: was 


1 little or no difference in the height of the mercury at 


he prece- 
the new-and full moons, with reſpect to t 
ding and ſubſequent days; nor. Indeed . all the 


times of its darkneſs *, 


In anſwer: to which, it may not 1 oy to inquire 


into the cauſe of the riſe and fall of the quickſilrer 
in the barometer, which does not ſeem to have been 
cleared up by writers on this ſubject. Firſt, then, it 
is certain, that this heavy fluid is raiſed by the preſ- 
ſure of the incumbent air, and that the preſſure of 
this element is in proportion to its gravity + which as 


= it is the greater, the more air is contained in the co- 


lumn directly impending on the quickſilver; whatſo- 
ever increaſes or diminiſhes this quantity of air, will 
make the quickſilver riſe or fall in the tube. Hence 


it is, that winds occaſion very conſiderable changes 


- fy or 
in the weather- glaſs ; according as they rare 

2 the air in this column. Thus between the 
tropics; where the trade - wiads reign, which are mo- 


2 ; ee baromet. Mutivenſ. an. . p. gg 
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ter for ſeveral months together, the variations of the 
barometer are very inconſiderable, as Dr Halley has 
obſerved “; whereas in northern latitudes they are 
conſiderable, and indeed more ſo than in ſouthern la- 
titudes: becauſe ſtorms are more common in the for- 
mer, than in the latter; and at thoſe times which 


equinoxes. For about theſe, he ſays, I have obſer 


ved remarkable variations, and eſpecially at the au- a 
tumnal equinox, when the quickſilver roſe and fell 


ſereral lines in one day; whereas in the ſolſtices it 
kept the fame ſtation as in the foregoing days +. 
. But yet, let the air be raiſed ever ſo high at the new 


© a. · 


c and full moon, it camot poſſibly happen, that the 


mercury ſnould conſtantly ſubſide in all places at thoſe 

e times: becauſe ſuch is the known property of winds, 

r that thoſe which carry off and rarefy the air in one 
n place, croud it in, and condenſe it in another. 

This matter thus far explained, it will not be im- 

proper to ſubjoin the ſolution of a difficult queſtion, 


when replete with watery vapours, deprefles the mer- 


of rain? Now, this phznomenon ſeems to me to be 
chiefly owing to the following cauſes. © Water is ſo 


it into a narrower compaſs; and at the ſame time, a 
doiling heat divides it into ſuch minute particles, as 
"Me Phil. Tranf. NO 181. p. 111. 1 Lib. citat. p. 20. 
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| derate gales, conſtantly blowing from the ſame quar- 


are moſt ſubje& to winds, the mercury varies almoſt 
every hour : as Rammazzini has obſerved about the 


which has raiſed great contention among philoſophers; 
viz. whereas water is more than eight hundred times 
heavier than air, how does it happen, that the latter, 


cury in the barometer, ſo that its fall is an indication 


entirely void of elaſticity, that no force can compreſs 


. | | to 
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to make it occupy fourteen. thouſand times more 
| ſpace, than it naturally takes up“. 
more than ſixteen times thinner than our air, is fo 
ſubtile, that it is eaſily retained by the particles of the 
air, and unites with them, much in the fame manner, 
as the very ſmall parts of metals, diſſolved in ſome acid 
liquors, are ſuſpended by them. For it is well known, 
that the more minutely bodies are divided, the more 
ſurface they acquire in reſpect to their bulk. Beſides, 


the air, which we breathe, contains a vaſt number of 
particles heavier than water, I mean the exhalations 


from minerals, animals, and vegetables, and, in a word, 


from all the productions of the earth. But perhaps 


5 what is of greateſt moment in this caſe, is the quali- 
ty of the particles exhaled from the earth, which are 


chiefly ſulphureous. For it has been found by ex · 
periments, that the fumes from ſulphur are ſo con- 
trary to elaſticity, that they quite deſtroy it T. Now, 
Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that almoſt all bodies 


contain ſulphur : and the phenomena of lightning 
and thunder ſhew, that the atmoſphere is full of it. 
Wherefore theſe reaſons ſufficiently prove, that moiſt 


air has leſs power to act than dry air. When theſe 


very ſubtile watery vapours, by their attractive and 
repulſive qualities, have run into one another, and 


formed drops; they thereby become heavier than. alr, 


and fall to the earth in the form of rain; and then 


the air, - freed from theſe vapours, acts with greater 


force, and raiſes the mercury in the barometer. 


But to return: The winds are produced by f 


* See Deſaguliers's courſe of experimental philoſophy, 
vol. ii. lect. x. + Sec Hales's ſtatical —__ vol. i. 


p. 230. and 299. | 
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many different cauſes, that a perſon would find him 
ſelf greatly miſtaken, who would attempt to account 
for them all upon any one principle. 
Wherefore to thoſe already explained, we may 
add that conſtant cauſe of the motion of the air, I 
mean the heat of the ſun. For as Dr Halley * has 
demonſtrated, that the trade-winds, which reign be- 
. WH tween the tropics, owe their riſe to it; ſo it is molt 
certain, that it may occaſion various motions of the 


; air in every part of the terraqueous globe. More- 
$ over, we know that there ſometimes happen violent 
„ eempeſts in the upper regions of the air, while we 
s enjoy a calm below; and that the ridges of moun- 
i- W tains check the propagation of the winds in many 
re places: ſo that it is no wonder, that the phænome- 
x- na of the changes of the air, which we have aſcribed 
n- to the action of the moon, are not always conſtant 
w, and uniform. Now, the chief cauſes of uncertain and 


ies irregular winds are theſe, Firſt, elaſtic vapours for- 
no ed from the bowels of the earth, by ſubterraneous 
it, heats, and condenſed by what cauſe ſoever in the at- 
Iſt moſphere. Secondly, a mixture of effluvia of diffe- 
cle rent qualities in the air, may, by rarefactions and 
and fermentations, produce winds, and other effects, 
and like thoſe reſulting from the combination of ſome 
chemical liquors. And that ſuch things happen, we 
are aſſured from the nature of thunder, lightning, 
and meteors. Thirdly, from the eruptions of volca- 
no's, and earthquakes in diſtant places, winds may 
be propagated to remoter countries, Laſtly, the di- 
vided or united forces of the other planets, and of 
Phil. Tranſack. No 183. TCH N 

e comets, | 
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comets, may variouſly diſtarb the action of — ſom E 
and moon. 

Theſe things being premiſed; l it t will not be diff 
cult to ſhew, that theſe changes in our atmoſphere 
at high water, new and full moon, the equinoxes, 
&c. muſt occaſion ſome alterations in all animal bo- 

dies; and that from the following conſiderations. 
PFirſt, all living creatures require air of a determi- 
ned gravity, to perform reſpiration eaſily, and with 
advantage - for it is by its weight chiefly, that this 
fluid inſinuates itſelf into the lungs. Now, the gra- 
vity, as we have proved, being leſſened at theſe ſea- 
ſons, a ſmaller quantity than uſual will inſiuuate it- 
ſelf; and this muſt be of ſmaller force to comminute 
the blood, and forward its paſſage into the left ven- 
tricle of the heart: whence a flower circulation en- 
ſues, and the ſecretion of the nervous fluid is dimi- 


niſhed. 


Secondly, this effect will be the more fare, i in that 
the elaſticity of the atmoſphere is likewiſe diminiſhed. 
Air proper for reſpiration muſt be, not only heavy, 
but alſo elaſtic, to a certain degree: for as this is by 
its weight forced into the cavity of the thorax in in- 
ſpiration, ſo the muſcles of the thorax and abdomen 
| preſs it into the moſt minute ramifications of the 
| bronchia in expiration : where the bending force be. 
ing ſomewhat taken off, and ſpringy bodies, when 
unbended, exerting their power every way, in pro- 
portion to their preſſures; the parts of the air pull 
agaiuſt all the ſides of the veſiculæ, and promote 
the paſſage of the blood. Therefore the ſame things 
| which cauſe any alterations in this property of the 
air, will more or leſs diſturb the animal 2 * 
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We have a convincing inte of all this, in thoſe 1 


go to the top of high mountains: for the air is there 


ſo pure (as they call it), that is, thin, and wants ſo 
much of its gravity and elaſticity, that they cannot 


take in a ſufficient quantity. of it to inflate the lungs, 
and therefore breathe with very great difficulty. 


Laſtly, all the fluids in animals have in them 2 
mixture of elaſtic aura, which, when ſet at liberty, 
ſhews its energy, and cauſes thoſe inteſtine motions. 


we obſerve in the blood and ſpirits; the exceſs of 
which is checked by the external ambient air, while 


thoſe juices are contained in their proper veſſels. 


Now, when the preſſure of the atmoſphere vpon the 
ſurface of our body is diminiſhed, the inward air 


in the veſſels muſt neceſſarily be enabled to exert 


its force, in proportion to the leſſening of the gravity 
and elaſticity of the outward: hereupon the juices 


begin to ferment, change the union and coheſion of 
their parts, and ſtretch the veſſels to ſuch a degree, 


as ſometimes to burſt the ſmalleſt of them. This is 


very plain in living creatures put into the receiver, 


exhauſted by the air-pump ; which always firſt pant 
for breath, and then ſwell, as the air is more and 


more drawn out: their lungs at the ſame time con-. 


tracting themſelves, and falling ſo together, as to be 
hardly diſcernible, eſpecially in the leſſer animals &. 
Concerning the weight of the atmoſphere on a hu- 


man body, and its difference of preſſure at different 


times, let this eſtimate ſuffice. We will lay it down 
as certain, that this weight and preſſure may be com- 


puted from the force with which the air raiſes the 


* Eſperienze dell'academia del cimento, p. 118. 
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duickſilver in the barometer. The ſurface of a man's 


body, of a middle ſize, is fifteen ſquare feet, or 
2160 inches. The weight of a cubic inch of quick- 


filver is 8, 101, &c. ounces Avoirdupois. W here- 
fore the preſſure of the air on every ſquare inch of 


the human body, in the ratio of the weight of the 
quickſilver in the barometer, will ſtand thus. 4 
column of quickſilver, an inch ſquare, can in Eng- 


land be raiſed in the barometer to 30 inches and 1. 


by the air when heavieſt; and it will ſubſide to 28 
inches, when the air is lighteſt, - Conſequently, the 


air, when heavieſt, will preſs on every inch of the ſur- 


face of the human. body, with the weight of 15 
pounds and 9 ounces; when lighteſt, with that of 
14 pounds 2 ounces Avoirdupois. Thus the Whole 
body, in the heavieſt air, ſuſtains a weight of about 
33684 pounds; in the lighteſt, of 30G6an pounds 
5 5 ounces. Whence the difference of preſſure at dil 
ferent times is 3062 pounds nearly. True it is, 
that the internal air of the human body makes a re- 
ſiſtance to that weight: but yet ſuch change of preſ- 
ſure muſt neceſſarily have conſiderable effects; eſpe- 
cially when this internal air, through ſome defect in the 
animal fluids, with which it is mixed, is increaſed 
or diminiſhcd in its natural properties. 
Before we proceed to. other matters, it may be 
worth the while :o take notice of two things: fill, 
that effects depending on ſuch cauſes as theſe, muſt 
ol neceſſity be moſt viſible in weak bodies, and mor- 
bid conſtitutions, when other circumſtances concur to 
their taking place: while ſtrong bodies and: found 


_ conſtitutions are little affected by them. For this rea- 


. ſon, whatever miſcluieſs do hence follow, cannot in 
| the 
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the leaſt diſparage the wiſe contrivance of infinite 
power, in ordering ' theſe tides of our atmoſphere, 
The author of nature has certainly made all things to 
the greateſt advantage that could be, for the whole 
ſyſtem of animals on our globe, although ſuch a 
diſpoſition might in ſome caſes prove prejudicial to a 
few. The poſition and diſtance of the ſun are ſo 
adjuſted, as to give, in the moſt beneficial manner 
poſſible, heat and light to the earth: yet this, not- 
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þ- withſtanding the exceſſive ſummer-heats in ſome coun- 
e tries, may be attended with bad conſequences ; in 
- others, the winter-colds may be ſo intenſe, that ten- 
5 | der bodies cannot bear them ; and in all ſeafons and 
f climates, changes of weather may give birth to diſea- 
e ſes. The whole, however, we muſt own, is moſt 
t carefully provided for. Beſides, as moſt of theſe laſt 
s mentioned inconveniencies are by eaſy ſhifts to be 
- avoided; fo there are ſuch powerful checks put to 
3, this atreal flux and reflux, ſo many ways of abating 
te the damages accruing from it now and then ; that 
- theſe are of no account in compariſon of the er 
2 benefits hence ariſing, in which the race of mankind 
ie does univerſally ſhare, 
d BI Secondly, that the other lanets have likewiſe their 
peculiar influences; which, though inferionr to thoſe 
De of the ſun and moon, yet contribute various ways 
ſt, towards increaſing or diminiſhing the action of theſe 
it on human bodies, And theſe united forces are of 
I ſuch conſequence, that violent and occult diſeaſes, 
to with which whole nations are ſeized, may be certain- 
ad ly attributed to them. And the 990 7% or ſomewhat 
a divine of Hippocrates *, which he recommends to 


in bare regard to in diſeaſes, is mon nn nothing 
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fluid of the animal body. 


| tiouto a mechanical account of poiſons. 
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more than the ſtate of our atmoſphere, occaſioned by 
the influence of the planets, or ſome other uncommon 
and unknown natural cauſe; as 1 have more amply 


explained on another occaſion 1. 


en A Pp. 1. 


97 the di eaſes, and Hendon, - which FR their 


origin from the above mentioned caz;ſes, 


I Now proceed to examine what particular functions 
1 of animal bodies are diſturbed by theſe periodi- 
cal rare factions of the fluids in their proper veſſels: 
and here I ſhall not ground my opinion on my own 
obſervation alone, but likewiſe take in the aſſiſtance 
of other medical writers. 
in phyſic, which we may more fafely take u pon the 
credit of the authors who relate them, than ſuch as 
we are now going to mention, In ſome caſes a point 
may perhaps be ſtrained, to ſerve a darling hypotheſis 
which the writer has taken up; but here we are 


much more likely to have pure matter of fact: becauſe 


hitherto no one has pretended, 
of this kind are within the reach of any ſcheme x 


that the appearances 


philoſophy. 

And firſt it appears ev 1 to me, that the moon's 
influence is neceſſarily greater on the nervous fluid 
or animal ſpirits, than on the blood, or any other 
For as that fluid is com- 
poſed. of extremely minute, and (as I have ſhewn elfe- 
Where +) elaſtic parts; it muſt be the more eafily 


+ See introduc- 


* See account of poiſons, eſſay vi. 
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ever. Wherefore the moon's action will chiefly regard 
thoſe diſeaſes which : are occaſioned m * vitiation of 
thoſe ſpirits. 

Of this claſs none ſeem more itch flaws el 
leptic diſeaſes, which, beſides the other difficulties 


ſing, that in ſome-the fits do conſtantly return every 
new and full moon, The moon, ſays Galen *, go- 
verns the periods of epileptic caſes. Upon this ſcore, . 


writers ſometimes called ZrAanraxe! f, and in the hi- 
ſtories of the goſpel Zamagoyw f, and by ſome of 
che Latins afterwards, Lunatici ||. 

* And indeed, I myſelf remember, when 1 was phy- 
5 Wl fician to St Thomas's | hoſpital during the time of 
le Queen Anne's wars with France, that ſeveral of the 
as Wl fiilors of our fleets, were brought thither, and put un- 
der my care for this diſtemper: moſt of whom were 
ew men, who had contracted the diſcaſe by frights, 
either in ſea-engagements, or in ſtorms. - But the 
moon's influence was fo viſible on the generality of 
them at the new and full, that I have often predicted 
the times of the fits with tolerable certainty. And 
T. Bartholia tells a ſtory of an epileptic girl, who 
had ſpots in her face, which varied both in colour 
ad magnitude, according to the time of the moon. 
80 great, ſays he, is the correſpondence between our 
bodies and the heavens +. 


i De diebus an ks, ii. I Alexand. Tralhan. 
lid, i. c. „ Matth. C. xvii. ver. 13. || Apuleius 
de virtutibus herbar. cap. ix. & TAY. 4 Hiſtor. anatom. 
centur, 11. hiſt, 72. 5 | 


Moreover, 
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ſuſceptible of the power of any external An what 


with which they are attended, have alſo this ſurpri- 


they who were thus affected, were by the Greek 
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Moreover, the learned Dr Pitcairne has aſſured me, : 
that he attended a patient of thirty years of age, of a vp 
thin habit and ſomewhat melancholic conſtitution of "I 
body; who, nine years before, after a conſiderable. 1 5 
hæmorrhage from the noſe, complained of ſome hu- Fang 
mour ſuddenly ariſing from his right hand to the top xr 4 ; 

of his ſhoulder, and then fell ſenſeleſs on the ground. whe 
| Upon his recovery from the fit, he felt ſo great a 85 
numbneſs in that hand, that he could not ſtir his fin- New 
gers: and his right arm was violently toſſed forward 55 ie by 
and backward, againſt his will, for the ſpace of four fits fol 
minutes; during which time he loſt the uſe of his W of that 
tongue. And this diſorder returned periodically twice calie q 5 
every year, in March and September, that is, at the odd 1 
new moon, near the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, they FR 
The moſt remarkable particulars of this caſe were fs fn 
theſe. . Firſt, the paroxyſm came on more frequently theſe 4 
in the night than in the day- time. Secondly, neither 3 8 an 
his feet nor left arm were ever affected by the diſor- But 


der. Thirdly, the ſtupor, which conſtantly remain- ever obf 
ed ſince the firſt ſeizure of the diſorder, did never af - child Fig 
ter deprive him of his ſenſes : for he could walk or Mc... ; 


were {ſo 

ride, even when it was at the worſt. Fourthly, deſpaired 
while the humour was moving up his hand, he could very diff 
ſtill uſe his fingers: but when it had got up to the full habit 
arm, then were they deprived of feeling and motion : ¶ but was 
afterwards, upon its ſeizing the right ſide of the head, fit; after 
it occaſioned violent convulſive motions of the arm and reed; 
for three or four minutes. Fifthly, at thoſe times durin oy 
when the fit was wont to return, he-was ſometimcs the bb. | 
ſeized with the numbneſs twice or thrice in an hour; and did b. 
at other times not above once in two or three days. * In ſch 
5 Sixthly, the diſeaſe was , by warm we Vor 'T 
or, „ 


mes 


Chap. II. 


called St Vitus's dance. 
odd and uncertain, and ſomewhat- like dancing: and 


for, after it, the paroxyſms were more violent than u- 


ſual. Laſtly, his memory was remarkably affected 
about the time of the paroxyſm. 1 k 


The ſame gentleman informed me likewiſe, that he 


knew ſeveral women who were ſubject to epileptic 


| ſymptoms at the new and full moon; eſpecially preg- 


nant women, and thoſe who ſtopped ens early, and 
whoſe menſtrual purgations left them before the uſual 
tine, Theſe were frequently ſeized by the fit in their 


ſleep, and ſometimes i in the day-time alſo. And he re- 


membered to have cured two young women, whoſe 
fits followed the change of the moon; but they were 
of that kind of epileptic fits, which are commonly 
Their geſtures were very 


they were deprived of ſpeech, during the paroxyſm, 
In fine, other phyſicians had tried in vain to cure 
theſe diſorders by Sydenham's method *, for want of 
attending to their monthly periodical returns. 73 
But no greater conſent in ſuch caſes was perhaps 


ever obſerved, than what I ſaw many years ſince in a 


child about five years old; in which the convulſions 
were ſo ſtrong and frequent, that life was almoſt 


deſpaired of, and by evacuations and other medicines 
The girl, who was of a luſty 


ry difficultly ſaved. 
full habit of body, continued well for a few days ; 
- was at full moon again ſeized with a moſt violent 

t: after which, the diſeaſe kept its periods conſtant 
a regular with the tides. She lay always ſpeechleſs 
during the whole time of flood, and recovered upon 


the ebb. The father, who lived by the Thames fide, 


and did buſineſs upon the river, obſerved theſe returns | 


* a ſche lala monitoria. | SLE 7 | 
Vor. J. 1 "167 WP 
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" ov IxrLU BNE 'of Sun and Moov Chap. II. Cha; 
to be ſo punQtual, that not only coming home, he kind 
knew. how the child was before he ſaw it, but in the and 
night has riſen to his employ; being warned by her A 
cries, when coming out of the fit, of the turning of place, 
the water. T his continued fourteen days, that is, to the lunar 
next great change of the moon; and then a dry ſcab leptic 
on the crown of the head (the effect of an epiſpaſtic ſtant 

: Plaſter, with which I had covered the whole occiput merly 
in the beginning of the illneſs) broke; and from the accou 
tore, though there had been no ſenſible diſcharge this T 
way for above a fortnight, ran a conſiderable quantity cording 
of limpid ſerum. Upon which, the fits returning no cients 

more, I took great care to promote this new evacua- elates 
tion by proper applications, with deſired ſucceſs, for diſcaſes 
ſome time; and when it ceaſed, beſides three or four fluence 
purges with mercurius dulcis, &c. directed to be taken under t 
about the new and full of the moon, I ordered an iſ- Hyſt 
ſue in the neck, which being thought troubleſome, nature; 
was made in the arm. The patient however grew will con 
up to woman's eſtate, without ever after feeling any of Pitca 
attacks of thoſe frightful ſymptoms. of a fat 

#1 Whether or no it be through. want of due heed her mon 
| and inquiry, that we have not, in all the collections had for | 
of hiſtories and caſes, any inſtance of the like nature weight o 
ſo particular as this is, I will not take upon me to 4 cold hi 
aſſert: but to me it ſeems probable, that when due Houlders 
attention ſhall be given to theſe cauſes, various threw up 
examples will occur of the ſame kind of ſympathy. ad a pai 
In the mean time I cannot think it ſtrange, that feulty of 
ſome of the ancients, as Aretzus has recorded *, at- theſe ym 

tributed this diſeaſe entirely to the moon; and were O00, 

of opinion, that the deity of that planet inflicted this 9 ap 
Ds ad 


De diuturnis morbis, lib. i, cap. 4. 


kind 


e * 
— 
% 
— 


Fs 
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kind of puniſhment on wicked 1 for their o crimes, 
and therefore called it the facred diſeaſe. | 

And it may not be improper to remark in 1, this. 
place, that the raving fits of mad people, which kecp 
lunar periods, are generally accompanied with epi- 
leptic ſymptoms : which was atteſted to me as a con- 
ſtant obſervation by the late learned Dr Tyſon, for- 
merly phyſician to Bethlehem hoſpital, who upon that- 
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account uſually called ſuch patients epileptic mad. 
: The vertigo is nearly related to the epilepſy ac- 

cording to Galen *; and therefore it. was by the an- 
cients called the little epilepſy, as Cælius Aurelianus 
. WW relates +, This at leaſt is certain, that both theſe i 
f diſcaſes are frequently obſerved to obey the lunar in- 16 
5 fluence: which is confirmed by ſeveral caſes that fell | 
9 under the obſervation of Dr Pitcairne. | 


10 Hyſterical diſorders do likewiſe partake of the ſame - Bi 
nature ; and therefore a juſt regard to thoſe periods | 
will contribute to happier ſucceſs in the cure. One 

of Pitcairne's caſes is that of a young married woman, 
of a fat habit of body, and red-haired, who never had 
her monthly evacuations in a proper quantity, She 
had for four years paſt complained, of. a. troubleſome - 
weight or preſſure on the crown of the head, and of 

a cold humour at the ſame time trickling down. to ber 
ſhoulders, with great giddineſs and choking : ſhe alſo 
threw up a ſharp ſlimy humour from off her ſtomach, _ 
had a pain and ſqueezing about her heart, with a dif- 
ficulty of breathing in the morning at upriſing ; and 
theſe ſymptoms returned conſtantly every, new and full 
moon, 
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s Piſo, an accurate Griber of miedichl obſer- 
vations, relates two caſes to this purpoſe; the firſt of 
a lady of quality, whoſe left cheek and part of the 


neck were wont to ſwell very ſenſibly, about the new 


moon; and this ſymptom was conſtantly attended 
with an hyſterical ſuffocation “. The ſecond wrs 


of a girl, who, about each full moon of the * 
ſeaſon, was ſeized with ſuch obſtinate hyſterical ſymp 


' toms; that they continued the whole third quarter, 
The firſt day ſhe was convulſed, then ſhe was ſeized 


with a loſs of ſpeech, and fell into a deep ſleep, 


which laſted two days : and the remaining ſour days 
ſhe ſpent in doing inſignificant things, crying out for 
© help, or in (hore in a flight delirium, without a wink 
of ſheep +. 
Phyſicians have recorded ſeveral remarkable ;nſtan- 
ces of periodical palſies. The ſame Piſo gives the 
following. An aged man was ſeized with a ſleepineſs 
and great laſſitude, which was followed by a dead 
| pally, ſtupor, loſs of memory, and ſome degree of 
folly, with a fever. Theſe complaints returned regu- 
larly every new moon for two years; the ſymptoms 
gradually leflening, and the laſt fits had but a faint 
| reſemblance with thoſe he ſuffered in the beginning f. 
Tulpius, a very candid and judicious writer, relates 
a ſingular caſe of a ſhaking palſy, with which a maid- 
en of a pale complexion, and phlegmatic habit of 
body, was afflicted during the ſpace of three years, 
not conſtantly indeed, but with intermiſſions; - ea 


fit laſting near two hours, accompanied with a hoarſe· 


The paroxyſms mani 
+ Obſ. 28. 


ſellly 


neſs and ſuppreſſion of voice. 


* De morbis a ſeroſa colluvie, obſ. 27: 
4 Obſ. 16. | 
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| feſtty agreed, ſometimes with the tides, ſometimes 
with the moon, and ſometimes with the ſun: for, ac- 
cording to the change of theſe, the Teturns were ſome» 
times earlier, ſometimes later * | 


The ancients obſerved, — every one knows, how 
great a ſhare the moon has in forwarding thoſe evacu- 
ations of the weaker ſex, which have their name from 


the conſtant regularity they keep in their returns. 
And there is no queſtion to be made, but the corre- 


ſpondency which we here obſerve, would be great- 
er ſtill, and even univerſal, did not the infinite varie- 
ties in particular conſtitutions, climates, manner of 
life, and many accidents, one way or other concur to 
make a difference. It is very obſervable, that in coun- 
tries neareſt to the equator, where we have proved 
the lunar action to be ſtrongeſt, theſe monthly ſecre- 


tions are in much greater quantity, than in thoſe near 


the poles, where this force is weakeſt. This Hippo- 
crates Þ+ takes notice of, with reſpect to places far 


north, and gives it as one reaſon, why the women in 


Scythia are not very fruitful. 
The caſe being thus with females, it is no wonder, 


if we ſometimes meet with periodical hamorrhages an- 


ſwering to the times of the moon in males alſo. For 


n a greater quantity of blood, in proportion to the 


bulk in one ſex, is the reaſon of its diſcharging itſelf 
through proper ducts, at certain intervals, when the 
preſſure of the external air being diminiſhed, the i in- 


ternal aura can exert its elallicitr ; ſo in the other, | 


if at any time there happens to To a ſuperabundancy 
of the ſame fluid, together with a weak tone of the 


* Obſerv. med, lib. 1. cap. 12. + De aere, aquis, 


8 fibre; 


rr 


* 
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fibres; it is plain that the veſſols will be moſt ea Dr ! 
ſily burſt, when the reſiſtance of the atmoſphere is to th 
leaſt. And this more eſpecially, if any accidental hurt, moor 
or rarefying force has firſt given occaſion to the other nail c 
cauſes to take effect. ces, : 
I have known a young gentleman of a tender frame _ each | 
of body, but otherwiſe healthy, who having once, hot ir 
by over- reaching, ſtrained the parts about the breaſt, and | 
fell thereupon into a ſpitting of blood; which for a ſaved | 
year and a half conſtantly returned every new moon, an inn 
and decreaſing gradually, continued always four or Year o 
five days : : the fits being more or leſs conſiderable, Ml him), 
according as his management about that time contri- the for 
buted to a greater or leſſer fulneſs of the veſſels. endeav( 
Doctor Pitcairne's own caſe is remarkable, both oviſite 
in regard to the diſeaſe and its concomitant circum- here ke 
ſtances. In the year 1687, being at a country-ſeat mentior 
car Edinburgh in February, on a fairer day than u- way of 
Wal at that ſeaſon, and the ſun looking reddiſh ; he rery eff 
was ſeized, at nine in the morning, the very hour of ſeldom : 
the new moon, with a ſudden bleeding at the noſe, yet ther 
after an uncommon faintneſs. And the next day, tion, th; 
on his return to town, he found that the 'barometer at Eaſter 
was lower at- that very hour, than either he, or his equinox 
friend Dr Gregory, who kept the journal of the wea- at which 
ther, had ever obſerved it : and that another friend or dimin! 
of his, Mr Cockburn, profeſſor of philoſophy, had WW ry other 
died ſuddenly at the fame hour by an eruption of But w 
blood from the lungs; and alſo five or fix others of chair, and 
his patients were ſeized with different hæmorrhages. men do ir 
Me have two notable inſtances of the like nature Y month, 


in our Philoſophical Tranſactions; the one related by end, by: 
5 N Dr * No 27 


, 
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to the twenty-fourth year of his age, had every full 


nail of his left thumb; at firſt to three or four oun- 
ces, and after his ſixteenth year, to half a pound 
cach time; which when, by ſearing the part with a 
hot iron, it ſtopped, he fell into a ſpitting of blood, 


an innkeeper in Ireland, who from the forty-third 
year of his life, to the fifty-fifth, (in which it killed 


. WH the fore-finger of his right hand ; and whenever they 
endeavoured to ſtanch the blood, it raiſed moſt ex- 
1 ouiſite tortures in his arm. And although the fits 
- WH here kept not their returns fo certain as in the fore- 
t mentioned caſe, (it may be either from the irregular 
I- way of living of the patient, or the mighty change e- 
j very effuſion made in his habit of body, the quantity 
of ſeldom amounting to leſs than four pounds at a time), 
e, yet there is this remarkable circumſtance in the rela- 
. tion, that the firſt appearance of this hemorrhage was 
er at Faſter, that i is, the next full moon after the vernal 
his equinox : which is one of the two ſeaſons of the year, 
ea · at which we have proved the attraction of the air, 
nd or diminution of its preſſure, to be emer than at a- 


vy other time whatſoever. 

But we are beſides this to confider, that the Natic 
chair, and nice obſervation taught Sanctorius 2, that 
men do increaſe a pound or two in their weight eve- 
Ty month, which overplus 1 is diſcharged at the month's 
end, by a criſis of copious, or thick turbid urine, 

*No 273. + No 171. Medic. ſtatic. F 1, aph. 6;. 
It 


Dr Muſgrave * of a perſon, who, from his infancy 


moon an eruption of blood on the right fide of the 


and by frequent bleeding, &c. was very difficultly ; 
ſaved from a conſumption, The other + is a ſtory of 


him), ſuffered a periodical evacuation at the point of 
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weakneſs and liſtleſſneſs to walk in his thighs for four 
days. After this, appeared an ulcer in the glans pe- 
nis, which ran with fetid matter. This flux ſtopped 
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It is not cherefore at all ſtrange, that we ſhould once 
a- month be liable to the returns of ſuch diſtempers 


as depend upon a fulneſs of the veſſels; that theſe 
ſhould take place at thoſe times eſpecially, when the 
ambient air is leaſt able ro repreſs the turgency ; and 


that though new and full moon are both of equal 


force, yet that ſometimes one, and ſometimes the o- 
ther only ſhould influence the periods, according as this 


or that happens to fall in with the inward repletion. 
The fluor albus is a diſeaſe equally common and 
difficult of cure, Of this diſeaſe Dr Pitcairne has ob- 


ſerved a caſe, du laſted four years ; wherein the 


returns came regularly at every new moon, and the 
5 conſtantly laſted eight days. 


Ulcers are liable to various accidents, which ren · 
* ſome of them of uncertain prognoſtic: and yet 


even in theſe the afflux of humours is ſometimes ma- 


niſeſtly altered by this power. Baglivi * was ac- 


quainted with a learned young, man at Rome, who 
laboured under a fiſtula in the abdomen, penetrating 
to the colon; which diſcharged ſo plentifully in the 
increaſe, and ſo ſparingly in the decreaſe of the moon, 


that he could make a very true judgment of the pe- 
riods and quadratures of that planet, from the differ- 
ent quantity of the matter that came from him, This 


reminds me of the caſe of a young man, who after 
impure coition firſt felt a pain in his back, and & 


ſpontaneouſly in about a week; but returned next 
new moon, and continued ſo to ſtop and return for 


De experiment. circa ſanguin, operum pag. * 
. | | | ome 
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| ſome months ; till he was put into a proper courſe of 


medicine, whereby he was perfectly cured, 


Nephritic paroxyſms have frequently been obſerved 


to obey the lunar attraction. Tulpius “ relates the 
caſe of -Mr Henry Ainſworth, an Engliſh miniſter at 
Amſterdam, who had a fit of the gravel and ſuppreſ- 
fon of urine every full moon; of which he found no 
relief till the moon decreaſed, unleſs by bleeding at 


the arm. After his death two large ſtones were ta- 


ken out of his bladder, and' the pelvis of the left kid- 
ney was enlarged to that degree by the quantity of 
urine fo often. ſtopped there, as to contain almoſt as 
much as the bladder itſelf. He likewiſe ſaw a caſe 
of a capillorum mictus, which returned periodically 
cvery fortnight, with great difficulty of urine, and, 
ſuch uneaſineſs in the patient's body, that 25 could 
ſcarcely keep in bed 7. 

There is a fact almoſt contrary to theſe relate by 
T. Bartholin ; who being called to a conſultation on 
the caſe of M. Bullichius the chief magiſtrate of Co- 


penhagen, found that for ſome years paſt he had been 
afflictedo with a periodical diabetes ſpuria, which re- 


turned every month with pain after a ſevere nephritic 
fit, at or near the full moon; when he made twelve 
quarts or twenty-four pounds of walls, though he 
had not drank a pint f. ; 


I was preſent, many years ſince, at the diſſeRion 5 
of a child about five years old, who died of the fre- 


quent returns of nephritic fits, attended with vomit- 
ings and a diarrhoea. The kidneys and ureters were 


quite ſtuffed with a ſlimy calculous matter, and it 
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Chap 

Was very inſtructive to ſee the different degrees of 4 
concretion in the ſeveral parts of it, from a clear 4 
_ limpid water to a milky liquor, which ſhot into bran- - 6 Fol 
chy cryſtals, and theſe coaleſcing became a hard fri- = 1 
able ſubſtance, Dr Groenvelt, who had attended 85 N 
the boy in his illneſs, obſerved him to be ſeized with 2 
his pains at every full moon for ſeveral months toge- Fae a 
ther, which generally ended with the Widng of a 55 3 
| ſmall ſtone or two. Pb; | 
To theſe nephritic caſes I ſhall add one more, ind 5 
Which fell under my own notice. A young lady, WT 
fourteen years of age, of a good complexion, was SY f 
from her infancy afflicted with this odd diſorder. A 8 132 

day or two before the full moon ſhe waxed pale, N 
| weak, dejected, and melancholy ; and then unwittingly a I 
diſcharged a large quantity of urine in her ſleep. 2 
And this diſcharge continued five or ſix nights toge- ä 
ther: after which it ceaſed, und then her colour and And 
cheerful temper returned. The beſt ſtrengthening : 
' medicines were of no avail, until proper evacuations + 
were thought of, and made two or three days before 6 
the return of the paroxyſm; which. prevented the The 1 
lunar influence, 5 3 
That the fits of the aſthma are frequently period 3 wa 
cal, and under the influence of the moon, and allo vk 
of the weather, Van Helmont takes notice from bis 5 Fs 
own experience“. And Sir John Floyer, who has of . aye 
given us a more particular hiſtory of this diſeaſe than - IT 
any other author, obſerves, that the fits uſually re- nog 8 
8 part 

turn once in a fortnight, and frequently happen near Voktea 
the change of the moo. ft, og hr Fg 3 g 
Aſthma & tuſſ. F 22. Treatiſe of the aſth · 78 
ma, P37 | * Obſery 
| 4 lid. xx. e. 8 
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A more uncommon effect of this attractive power 6 
is related by the learned Kirckringius. He knewa 
young gentle woman, whoſe beauty depended upon 
the lunar force, infomuch that at full moon ſhe was 
plump and very handſome; but in the decreaſe of 
the planet ſo wan and ill-favoured, that ſhe was a- 
ſhamed to go abroad; till the return of the new 
moon gradually gave fulneſs to her face, and attrac- 
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tion to her charms *, If this ſeems ſtrange, it is bn 
indeed no mote than an influence of the ſame kind N 
with that which the moon has always been obſerved 5 
5 to have upon ſhell-fiſh, and ſome other living crea- ö | 
tures, For as the old Login, poet * lays : : 5 
. | 


. alit x Whigs et 3 echings, mute fibras. 
Et pecui addit +: | 


And after him Manilius ; ; 


* — . — 


3 
* 


Si ſubmerſa tes, concharum: « et carcere 2 1 | 
Ad lunæ motum variant animalia corpus,7.. 
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The knowledge of criſes in acute diſeaſes is attend- 
ed with great difficulties: wherefore it may be very 
well worth the pains to inquire, what. ſhare ſuch an 
alteration in the weight and preſſure of the atmoſphere 
may have in them.. The ancients made great 'account 
of critical days, and regulated their practice in fevers 
according to the expectation they had from them. 
This part of phyſic is grown now into diſuſe, quite 
lighted, and even ridiculed ; and that I ſuppoſe 
chiefly for theſe two reaſons, For, in the firſt place, 


* Obſerv. anatomic. 92. | + Apud A. Gellium, 
„ Afrogomic. lib. ii. ver. 93: Ks 
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Cha 
the earlieſt obſervations of this kind, which were . 

drawn into rules, being made in hot eaſtern coun. 165 
tries; when theſe came to be applied to the diſtem- Dur 
pers of the colder northern regions, without allowance ver 2 
given for the difference of the climate, they were _ tay 1 
oftentimes found not to anſwer. And ſecondly, fevers ter t 
of old were treated with few medicines, and chicfly and ; 
managed by very ſlender diet: the motions of nature as NO 
were carefully watched, and no violence offered to obſer 
Interrupt her work. The hiſtories therefore of criſes, both 
though of great uſe and certainty under ſuch manage- . 
ment as this, were at length unavoidably ſet aſide 15 in 
and loſt; when acute caſes came to be cured, ac- lunar 
cording to this or that hypotheſis, not only by e- what ö 
vacuations, but hot or cold alteratives too: there be- - Wh 
ing no longer any room for thoſe laws of practice, priling 
Which ſuppoſed a regular and uniform progreſs of the night, 
diſtemper. y hou 
Wherefore, in order to anderen a little, both What with ſu 
might induce the firſt. maſters of our profeſſion to to lates a 
nice and ſtrict an obſervance in this point; and what ſome pt 
grounds there may be now for a more due regard ane, 
ſolar ec] 


to their precepts, even upon the ſcore of the Junar 
attraction only; I propole a few remarks, after ha- 


ving premiſed ſome things proper to be known on 


the patie 
view the 


this ſubject. on the 1; 
It is moſt certiin, that epidemic pets are cauſed | And ſhe 

by ſome noxious qualities of our atmoſphere : and quite ove 
therefore it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſuch If ph. 
changes as produce thoſe effects may happen i in it in WW what 1 h 
And this make no 


all ſeaſons by the influence of the moon. 
is confirmed by Ramazzini in his treatiſe of the cpi. 


demic ee, of the youu: 1'Ge 092, 169 3, and De co 
1604, F id. 


Vol, I. 


of this INT 


4 
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1 694, in the city and neighbourhood of Modena. 


During theſe hoes years a very contagious purple fe- 


ver reigned. *© And it was worthy, of obſervation,” 


ſays he, “ that the diſcaſe raged more violently af- 


ter the full moon, and eſpecially in the dark quarter; 


and abated upon the appearance of the new moon: 
as not only I, but other phyſicians here, conſtantly 
obſerved ; and this obſervation was of great ſervice 
both in the prognoſtic and care *. | 
It is well known, that in ſolar eclipſes the moon 
is in conjunction with the ſun, and in oppoſition in 
lunar eclipſes: wherefore there is nothing {ſtrange in 
what this ſame author wonders at in theſe words. 
„ What happened January 2 1. 169 3, was very ſur - 
priſing. For the moon having been eclipled that 


night, the greateſt part ef the ſick died about the ve- 


ry hour of the eclipſe; and ſome were even ſtruck 
with ſudden death +.” And the learned Ballonius re- 
lates a fact of the ſame nature, where he ſays, that 
ſome phylicians having met on the caſe of a lady of 
quality; while they were. actually ia conſultation, a 
ſolar eclipſe was at hand. Wherefore, as they thought 
the patient in no imminent danger, they went out to 
view the eclipſe: but they were ſoon called back, up- 
on the lady's fainting away, the very inſtant it began, 


And ſhe did not recover her ſenſes till the eclipſe was 


quite over g. 
if phyſiciaus had Ca been 8 with » 


what 1 have laid down on the moon's influence, L 
make no doubt but a much greater number of facts 


of this kind would occur in the hiſtories of epidemic. 


De condlit. ann, 1592-3-4. Mutin, 169g, _— 97. 
+ Ibid. p. 58. + NE" lib. i. p. 48. 
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diſeaſes, than we find recorded at preſent, To thoſe 
already mentioned let me add one more, which is the 
more intereſting, upon account of the ſubject of it. 


It was our great genius and excellent philoſopher tbe 


Lord High Chancellor Bacon, Viſcount St Albans ; 
who had this peculiarity in his conſtitution, that at 
every lunar ecclipſe he ſuddenly fell into a {ſwoon ; 
though he did not ſo much as think or even know of 
the cclipſe ; and did not recover till it was ended “. 
And it is ſtill fraſh in the memories of ſome, that 
in that memorable eclipfe of the ſun which happened 


April 22. 1715, and in which the total obſcuration 


laſted here at London three minutes and'twenty-three 
ſeconds, many ſick people found themſelves conſider- 
ably worſe during the time: which circumſtance peo- 


ple generally wondered at, but I could eaſily account 


for. In the morning I went with Dr Halley, and 
other aſtronomers, to the obſervatory on the top of 
the Royal Society's houſe in Crane- court, in order to 


view the eclipſe, and conſider the ſtate of the wea- 


ther, and changes that might probably happen in our 
a tmoſphere; and then the ſun was very bright, and the 
' tky remarkably ſerene. But when the eclipſe became 


total, the air was fo uncommonly cold and moiſt, that 
it made us ſhiver ; and the face of nature appeared fo 


extremely gloomy and diſmal, that the birds fluttered 
about in wild affright, and the cattle in the fields 


ſtood fixed as ſtatues, through excels of aſtoniſhment. 


Whereas, no ſooner had the ſun. begun to emerge, 
but every creature aſſumed ſo cheerful an aſpect, 


See Rawley' 3 life . the Right Honoarable Francis 
| Bagon, Lord Verulam, dc. | 
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that T never ſaw, nor indeed do I ever expect to ſee 


ſo pleaſing a fight. 
But to return to the ſubje& of fevers: It is evi- 
dest that thoſe changes of the air which affect heal - 
thy bodies, muſt have a conſiderable effect on 
weak conſtitutions, and thoſe labouring under acute 
diſeaſes. To what has been already ſaid on this 
head, 1 ſhall here add, that the plague itſelf is liable to 
be affected by the moon's action. 


: WW fullof the moon; and that the greateſt part of thoſe 
. who were then ſeized, died “. 


t further illuſtration : wherein [ return to the ſubject 
1 of criſes. | 


f Firſt, all epidemic diſeaſes do: in their regular 
0 courſe require a ſtated time, in which they come ta 


* their height, decline, and leave the body free. This 
Ty is ſo conftant and certain, that when a fever of any 
conſtitution, which is continual in one ſubje&t, hap- 
pens, from ſome other cauſe, in another to be inter- 


ning to end, without any abatement, Dr Sydenham, 


tumnal quartans hold ſix months: becauſe by compu - 
tation the fits of ſo long a time amount to 336 


He peſte, p. 9. 
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For Diemerbro- 

eck, who has given an accurate deſcription of the 
plague at Nimeguen in the year 1636, obferved, that 
5 the contagion conſtantly increaſed abont the new and 


Much more may be 
- aid on this ſubject; but it appears too plain, to noed 
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mittiag ; the paroxyſins do always return bo often, as 
all together to make up juſt as many days of illneſs, 
as he ſuffers, whoſe diſtemper goes on from begin- 
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a ſworn enemy to all theories, learned thus much from 
downright obſervation; and gives this reaſon why au 


hours, or 14 days, the period of a continual fever | 
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af? the ſame ſeaſon *®, So Galen takes notice, that 


an exquiſite tertian is terminated in ſeven paroxyſms ; * 


becauſe a true continual has its criſis in ſeven. days: 

that is, the fever laſts as long in one, as in the other; 
in as much (fays he) as a fit in an intermittiog 
fever anſwers to a day in a continual +. 
fo comes [to paſs, becauſe, 

Secondly, in theſe caſes there is always a fermen- 
e blood, which goes not off, till the active 


particles ate thrown out by thoſe organs of ſecretion, | 


which, according to the- laws of motion, are molt 
fitted to ſeparate them. 


Thirdly, as different qu out upon a 1 | 


arg depurated in different times; ſo the arterial fluid 
takes up a determined period, in mhich' it is diſcharged 
of an induced efferveſcence. 

Fourthly, the ſymptoms, during this ebullition, 
do not proceed all along in the ſame tenour; but, 
on ſome days particularly, they give ſuch evident 
marks of their good or bad quality, that the nature 


_ of the enſving ſolution _ very well be gueſſed at, 


and foretold by them. Things being thus, thoſe 
days on which the diſeaſe was ſo evidently termina- 
ted one way or other, were by the ancients called the 


days of criſis: and thoſe upon which the tendency 
of the illneſs was diſcovered by moſt viſible tokens, 


the indices of the critical days. 

| And thus far the foundation was good : high when 
| a falſe theory happened unluckily to be joined to true 
obſervations, this did conſiderably puzzle the affair, 


* Method. curandi febres, Lond. 1666, 8vo, p. 100. 


+ Comment. in aphor. as lib. iv. PG. 59. & ce 
crifib, lib. ii, c. 6, | | 
5 | Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates, it is plain, knew not to what to aſcribe 

that remarkable regularity, with which he ſaw that 

the periods of fevers were generally ended on the ſe- 

venth, fourteenth, or one and twentieth day. The 
philoſophy of Pythagoras was in thoſe ages very fa- 

mous, of which harmony and the myſterics of num- 

bers made a conſiderable part; odd were accounted 
more powerful than even, and ſeven the moſt perfect 
of all, Our great phy ſician eſpouſed theſe notions, 

and confined the ſtages of acute diſtempers to a ſep- 

tenary progreſſion * : upon which this inconvenience 
followed, that when a criſis fell out on an even day, 
| his meaſures were quite broken, and he apprehended 
| a relapſe 4; and if the fever did not terminate on 
the ſeventh, he waited for- the fourteenth, and even 

for the twenty-firſt day. | 

But whereas the criſes of fevers were ſometimes - 

obſerved to fall on the ſixth or eighth day of the diſ- 
eaſe, without any return; Aſclepiades rejected this 
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; vhole doctrine as 1 
. whole doctri vain : and Celſus, finding it to ti 
2 be too nice and ſcrupulous, obſerves, that the Pytha- 1 
9 


3 gorean numbers led the ancients into the errour . £ 
Galen, being aware of this, ſucceeded much bet- 


; | | | 
A ter in his reaſoning upon the matter; and very hap- 
* pily imputed the critical changes, not to the power 5 
i of numbers, but to the influence of the moon; which, 

8 he obſerves, has a mighty action upon our earth, Ms. 
= ceeding the other planets, not in energy, but in near- - 
5 nels +, So that, according to him, the ſeptenary 
| periods in acute diſeaſes are owing to the quarterly: 
* 1 ſeptimeſtri partu, + Ap hor. fect. iv. 30. 
ce t Vid. Celſum. lib. iii. e. 4.5 FF Ibid. 5 


1 De diebus decretor. lib. iii. 1 * 
T2 Innatr- 
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lunar phaſes, which are the times of the greateſt diſte 
force, and which return in about ſeven days“. ing | 
Hence it appears, that Galen hit upon the cauſe of dy it 
the changes in the returns and periods of fevers ; but fiſtar 
did not ſo much as gueſs at the manner of its Pro- to its 
ducing the effect. . 5 the 1 
The reſult of the whole affair | in mort is s this. A Hipp 
_ crifis is no more than the expulſion of the morbific In 
matter out of the body, through ſome or other of kind, 
the ſecretory organs; in order to which, it is neceſ- genui 
fary that this ſhonld be prepared and comminuted to ed, 
ſuch a degree, as is required to make it pals into the methe 
orifices of the reſpective glands, And therefore, as be att 
the moſt perfect criſis is by ſweat, (both by reaſon moſt 
that the ſubcutaneous glands do natural diſcharge found 
more than all the others put together; and alſo that even t 
| their ducts being the ſmalleſt of any, whatſoever planet; 
comes this way is certainly very well divided and bro- To 
| ken), fo the moſt imperfect is a hemorrhage : becauſe | obſerv 
this is an argument, that what offends is not fit to be W- rians, 
caſt off in any part, and conſequently breaks the veſ- been f 
ſels by the efferveſcence of the blood. An abſceſs in relates; 
thoſe organs which ſeparate thick flimy juices, is of That r 
a middle nature betwixt theſe two. a that bit 
Now, it is very plain, that if the time in which and fu 
either the peccant humour is prepared for ſecretion, or The hi 
the fermentation of the blood is come to its height, in plant 
falls in with thoſe changes in the atmoſphere which their oc 
diminiſh its preſſure at the new and full moon; the moon o 
criſis will then be more complete and large: and al- | 
10, that this work may be forwarded or delayed a day Mig 


upon the account of ſuch an alteration in the air, the 
. . 


diſtenſion 


— 
- 
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diſtenſion of the veſſels upon which it depends, be- 


ing hereby made more eaſy, and a weak habit of bo- 


dy in ſome caſes ſtanding in need of this outward aſ- 
ſiſtance. Thus a fever, which requires about a week 


to its period, may ſometimes have a good criſis on 
the ſixth, and ſometimes not till the _ day, as 


Hippocrates has obſerved. 


In order therefore to make true obfcrnitidas of this 
kind, the time of invaſion is to be conſidered ; ; the 
genuine courſe of the diſtemper muſt next be watch- 
ed, which is not to be interrupted by any violent 


methods; the ſtrength of nature in the patient is to 


be attended to, and by what ſecretions the criſis is 


moſt likely to be performed: and it will then be 
found, that not only the new and full moons, but 
even the ſouthings, whether viſible or latent, of the 


planet, are here of conſiderable moment. 


To conclude; this powerful action of the moon is 
obſerved not only by philoſophers and natural hiſto- 
rians, but even by the common people, who have 
been fully perſuaded of it time out of mind. Pliny 


relates, that Ariſtotle laid it down as an aphoriſm, 
That no animal dies but in the ebb of the tide &. And 


that births and deaths chiefly happen about the new 


and full moon, is an axiom even among women. 


The huſbandmen likewiſe are regulated by the moon 


in planting and managing trees, and ſeveral other of 
their occupations, So great is the empire of the 
moon over the terraqueous globe. 


„ Hik. nat. lib. ii. exp. 99. 
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+ this theory, 


T is now time to inquire, what uſe may be made 
| of theſe obſervations ..in practice. And firſt, 
they mult be of ſervice in predicting the returns of 


the paroxyſins, and the iſſue of the diſeaſe; which 


Will gain reputation to the phyſician, and give confi- 


dence to the patient. But I will endeavour to ſhew, 


that they will be of greater ſervice ſtill, in contribu- 
ting towards the cure of diſeaſes, In order to which, 


I will firſt lay down ſome general remarks and then 


deſcend to particulars. 


It ſeems pretty evident, that all diſeaſes whoſe re- 


turns anſwer to the changes of the moon, ariſe from 


repletion. For as the moon's action produces its ef 


ſect by diſtending the veſſels only, it is manifeſt, 
that plenitude alone can increaſe this diſtenſion, he- 


ther it happen by the quantity of the fluids, or their 
efferveſcence. And therefore all diſeaſes, which re- 


turn but once or twice in a month, and are increaſed 


by the moon's influence, require evacuations : which 
muſt diminiſh at leatt, if not cure the diſeaſe, But 
as regard is to be had to the nature of the diſtemper, 


and the time and manner of the evacuation z- it is ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome rules on each of theſe heads. 

Firſt, then, we are to conſider, whether the diſeaſe 
lies in the blood-veſſels, or in, the vitious quality of 
the fluils ſeparated from the blood, and conveyed to 


ſhould 


ſome * part < of the body. In the firſt caſe we | 
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ſhould: lay the — ſtreſs on phlebotomy ; ; in the 1 

ſecond, on proper medicines for correcting the taint | | i 

of the fluids, Beſides, as we know by experience, 

that evacuations are to be made by the way which | 2 

nature points out, great attention muſt be given to | 4 1 

finding out that way in every particular diſeaſe. Then Wi 

the beſt time for evacuating is in moſt 'caſes a little, |" 

before the paroxyſm or exacerbation; not only be- 1 *"W 

cauſe its violence is thereby obviated, but likewiſe be- | ö 1 

eauſe the humours then turgid will flow out of the | 5 # 

| body with more eaſe, and in greater plintye And in 7d 1 
= order to make this matter better underſtood, I will | 0 LY 
| ald ſome few practical remarks on the diſeaſes men- i : 
| tioned in the foregoing chapter. ' 
4 The epileply is extremely difficult to be cured in 1 
aHolts, but in children it is the reverſe. . And that '" 

; evacuations, eſpecially by a bliſter laid to the back a 
a part of the head, are of great uſe here, is plain from = nn 
2 a caſe above related * ; which nat only confirms the 
, aſſertion of Panarolus, who ſays, that he cured a boy |" 
a of ſeven years of age, who had been fpeechleſs, ſtu- 1 
pid, and epileptic, by a bliſter applied to the coronal. _ 
” WW future +; but proves the goodneſs of Celſus's advice, | 
1 to apply cupping-glaſſes with ſcarification to the o- | 
h ciput ; and beſides to apply the actual cautery in | | 
. two places, one in the occiput, and the other lower | | 
r, down in the neck upon the firſt vertebra; in order | 


to have a plentiful. drain of the noxious humour +. 
For the head is the chief ſeat of diſeaſes of this kind: 
frequently occaſioned in children by plenitude, and 
the lentor of tho blood, which has not been commi- 
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nuted by bodily exerciſe, or the action of the lungs ; 


and in adults by a redundancy of humours, falls, or 


ſudden frights. Ia this obſtinate diſeaſe the moſt 


7 proper medicines for correcting the juices, ſeem to be 
native cinnabar, and more eſpecially wild valerian 


root, before it has ſhot out its ſtalk ; pulverized, and 
given frequently in a due quantity. For my part, 1 


have ſeveral times found them both very ſucceſsful ; 
and for the virtues of the laſt, I particularly recom- 


mend the reader to Panarolus *, and the famous bo- 


taniſt Fabius Columna +. However, it muſt not be 
forgot, that this diſeaſe owes its origin to fo, many 
different cauſes, and is bred in ſo many different 
conſtitutions of body, that the ſame remedy, which 
ſucceeds in one caſe, often fails in another; and 


_ therefore different medicines are to be tried, eſpecially 


on adults. And great regard muſt be had to the 
times in which. the paroxyſins moſt n, return, in in 
— to effect a cure. 
| . The vertigo is likewiſe cured by theſe ſame medi- 
eines. Bat the patient muſt be vomited now and 

then, * bliſtered on the head or neck. This is a 
diſeaſe of the eyes, and generally ariſes from too great 
tenſion of the extremities of the ſmall arteries, 2s 
Bellini has demonſtrated : wherefore it is no wonder 
if it ſhould follow the changes of the moon. 

| Hyſterical diſorders are cured much in the fame 
manner. But they ſeldom require bleeding, and pur- 
ging ſhould be uſed with caution. Emetics are of 
greater ſerrice, eſpecially a little before the fit. For in 


the fit the beſt medicines are thoſe which repair the 


loſs of ſpirits, as gum ammoniac, Ruſſian caſtor, ſalt of 


Ob. med. pen, 1, obſ. 33. + Phytobaſ, p. 120. 
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WERE in pills, and the: like. 10 in wok of thoſe 
caſes, care muſt be taken to adapt the medicines to | 
the uſual way of living of the pationt,: and to the 
affections of her mind, | 
The monthly returns of paralytic diſorders, which 
are ſometimes obſerved, are owing to the ſource of 


the diſeaſe, which is generally the head: in which 
the ſeroſities of the brain being extravaſated, attack 


tie origin of - thoſe nerves where they happen to 
lodge, and cauſe a pally of this or that part. Hence 
it is, that this diſeaſe is very often the conſequence of 


an apoplexy, under the ſhape of a general palſy, or 
that of one fide only. But when this diforder is oc- 


caſioned by an external injury done to the nerves, or 
by internal tumours, then it obſerves no regular pe- 
riods, The cure is to be begun by evacuating the 
redundant phlegm, which in moſt caſes is beſt done 
by ſtool; and then an eye muſt be had to the return 
of the Allemper, not only by putting the patient into 
a courſe of attenuating medicines, as the horſe-radiſh 
root, wild valerian root, muſtard- ſeed, and ſuch like; 
but alſo of cold bathing, if his age and ſtrength will 

allow it : for this remedy is not ſo beneficial for old 
folks, as for young, bat as it braces vp tHe relaxed 
fibres, and promotes urine, it is proper for this diſeaſe 
in both theſe reſpects. For this reaſon the ancients 

according to Cælius Aurelianus *, ordered their para- 
lytic patients to ſwim in the ſea, or to undergo the 


cataractical courſe, by the fall of water from om high 


on the weak parts; on account of the greater weight 
of ſalt than freſh water, and the more Intonſs coll 
of falling than ſtill water. 
De morb. chronic. lib, 1, cap. 1. 5 
3 | 2 St 


* : 
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St Vitus's dance is generally called a convulſrve 


diſorder; but I look on it to be rather paralytic, 


and to take its riſe from a relaxation of the muſcles, 
which being unable to perform their functions in mo- 
ving the limbs, ſhike them irregularly by jirks. And 
it is for the moſt part but a ſlight evil, and common- 
ly ſeizes weak habits of body: girls more frequently 
than boys, and ſeldom adults. Wherefore I never 


found it difficult to be n by the cold bath and 


chalybeate medicines. 
The diſorders of the monthly evacuations of the 


fair ſex require our ſerious conſideration. As the 


exce of them generally proceeds from an acrimony 


in the blood, ſo the defect is chiefly owing to a len- 
tor. For this flux is ſeldom ſuppreſſed for want of 
a ſufficient quantity of blood: ſuch wonderful art 
has the all- wiſe author of nature employed in making 
full proviſion for an evacuation, equally requiſite for 


the health of the individual, and the propagation of 


human kind. Wherefore, as in immoderate diſcharges 
regard ſhould be had to the times, when the el— 
ferveſcent humour can the more eaſily burſt through 
its veſſels, according to the doctrine already laid 
down; in order to make a revulſion at thoſe times. 
by drawing blood from parts the moſt diſtant from 
the ſeat of the diſtemper : ſo when a. ſuppreſſion ot 
the menſes requires blood- letting, Vander Linden“ 
caution is to be obſerved, which is recommended by 
Etmuller *, and rationally accounted for by Dr 
Freind . Moreover, as the Peruvian bark is vay 
powerful in eee the efferveſcence of the blood, 


* Tom. 1. F. 2. edit. 11366. No Emmenalog: 
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whereby the veſſels are diſtended ; it will be very 
proper to give it plentifully ſome few days before the 
time that too great a diſcharge i is apprehended, 

The ſame method is to be obſerved in all periodi- 
cal hæmorrhages, giving thoſe medicines at the ſame 
time, which reſtringe and brace up the fibres: of 
which the beſt are burnt alum, with a fourth part of 
ſanguis draconis, as I have found by repeated trials. 

And it is worthy of remark, that ſo great is the 
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a moon's influence in caſes of this nature, that upon 

the ſuppreſſion of theſe evacuations from one part, 
; the blood forces its way through ſome other part: 
x which was the caſe of the young gentleman men- 


tioned above *. For when his ſpitting of blood was 
= ſtopped by the medicines juſt now recited, he was It 
N the ſame ſtated times ſeized with a bleeding at the 


5 | poſe, which gave me no appr-henſions, as the pede 
's cipal organ was no longer affected. 

And this action of the moon extends even to | 
46 thoſe quadrupeds that are menſtruated; for it has 
105 been obſerved, that they gener ally have thoſe evacua- 
" MW tions about the new moon; in particular mares and 
gh 

10 monkeys, and that ſo cata tly, that, according fo 
. the teſtimony of Horus Apollo, the Egyptians paint- 
5 ed tbe Cynocephalus to repreſent the moon, upon 
27 account of a certain ſympathy, whereby the female of 
3 this animal has evacuations of blood from the uterus 
by at the new and full moon : and they kept monkeys 
Dr in their temples, in order to point out the times of 
a the conjunction of the ſun and moon +. Wherefore 
Fry .the moon's influence is apparent in all animals, provided 
i gta: in their way of living do not prevent it. 
log. * Pag. 192. + Hieroglyph: e: Vid. Geiner. de ſimiis. 
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And this theory accounts for che periodical returns 


of the fluor albus, which are ſometimes obſerved, e- 


ſpecially if the diſcharge be from the uterine veſſels : 

for it iſſues ſometimes from theſe, and ſometimes from 
the glands of the vagina, In the firſt caſe, it ſtops 
upon the menſtrual purgations ; in the latter, it flows 

with them, and continues even in pregnant women, 


Running ulcers are likewiſe comprehended in this 


doctrine, it being no way ſurpriſing, that the fore- 
men cauſes ſhould increaſe the diſcharge of pus, 
eſpecially in thoſe parts where the lax pliant texture 


ok the body makes little or no reſiſtance to the diſten- - 
ſion of the veſſels. Hence in ulcers of the head it 
has been found, that the patients are in great dan- 


ger at the new and full moon. 

The beſt method of treating nephritic pains, is to 
begin by blood-letting. And it will be of ſervice to 
the patient to obſerve, when the paroxyſms are wont 


+ Wl return, and to empty the veſſels, at the time which 


| threatens the greateſt danger. For it is well known, 
- that this diſeaſe is partly occaſioned by the compreſ- 
ſion of the ſmall ducts of the kidneys from the ful- 
neſs of the capillary arteries ; which fulneſs is increaſed 
by the new and full moon. Whence I have more 
than once wondered, that the chief bent of the wri- 


ters on this diſeaſe is, to drive down the gravel into | 
whereas the diſſection of 


the ureters and bladder: 
dead bodies has taught me, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, that the firſt rudiments of a calculus are a very 
_  limpid ſerum in the caruncles of the kidneys ; and that 
this may harden to the conſiſtence of ſtone, will not 
ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who are acquainted with the 


15a force of falts i in ſolution, and with the el⸗ 
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Chap. III. 
fects of obſtructians in the capillary veſſels. And 


hence it is, that calomel given now and then is of 
greater ſervice in the beginning of this diſeaſe, than 


upon Human Bos. "+. 4 un 


any ,diuretics : becauſe this medicine removes the 
obſtructions of the minute veſſels, and thus prevents 


the coheſion of ſaline particles, which is frequently the 
conſequence of ſuch obſtruction. Moreover, daily 


experience ſhews, that too free an uſe of diuretics is 
prejudicial in diſeaſes of the kidneys. Which ob- 
ſervation has not been ſufficiently attended to by ſome 


phyſicians, who not only patronized a certain monſtrous 
jumble of a medicine, till the legiſlature was wrought 
on to purchaſe the ſecret at an immenſe price ; but 
ſtill go on to drench their patients with it, and there- 
by injure the ſtomach, kidneys, and bladder. 
Aſthmatic diforders are likewiſe heightened by the 
lunar action, both on account of a leſſer quantity of 


air taken into the lungs in each inſpiration, and of the 


diſtenſion of the veſſels by the rarefied blood: where- 


fore the returns of the fits are to be obſerved, and 


guarded againſt by moderate evacuations, ' as blood- 
letting, gentle vomits, laxatives, and ſometimes ca- 
thartics, But every thing that heats the blood, ſhould 
be carefully avoided, eſpecially about the uſual times 
of the paroxyſms : becauſe there is generally then a 
lurking fever; which onght not to be exaſperated by 
beating food or medicines. Upon this ſcore Hippo- 
_ crates adviſes perſons labouring under difficult brea- 

thing, to abſtain from clamours and anger . And Van 
Helmont obſerved, that aſthmatic paroxyſms return 
more frequently in ſummer than winter . For which 
reaſon, the proper nn in this diſeaſe, beſides 


* Epicem, lib. vi. ſect. 4. J De aſthm. & tuſſi. 
| U 2 EO... 
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thoſe above mentioned, are ſuch as are cooling. and 
at the jame time promote urine; as vinegar of ſquills; 
ipirit of nitre ; gas ſulphuris, which is water fatura- 


ted with the fumes of ſulphur ; and ſeveral others of 


the fame nature, enumerated by Sir John Floyer. 

To what | has been ſaid above on criſes in acute 
diſeaſes, it may be worth while to add this one re- 
mark. Although great care ſhould be taken, not to 
raiſe any commotion in the humours on the coming 


on of a criſis ; yet there are caſes, in which there is 


a neceſſity of making ſome evacuations : as for exam- 
ple, if the fever runs very high, the humours are fo 

agitated, that no ſecretions can be performed, In this 
circumſtance phlebotomy is ſo far from obſtructing, 
that it promotes the criſis: in the ſame manner, as in 


the ſmall-pox and meaſles, before any appearance of 
_ puſtules, when the turgeſcence of the humours is 
xceſſive, taking away ſome blood facilitates and ha- 


fins me eraption. . 5 


The caſe is much the ſame with critical abſceſſes, 5 


Wherein the fulneſs and feveriſh heat are ſometimes ſo 


great, that they require moderate evacuations, either 


by bleeding or purging. For it is to be obſerved, 
that the reaſon why the ancients condemned purging 
in fevers, was, that the moſt of their cathartics were 


very violent; as ſcammony, black hellebore, juice of 
ſpurge, and others of the like acrid nature: upon 


which account they contented themſelves with empty- 
ing the inteſtincs by clyſters. But as we have always 
a good ſtock of gentle cathartics, we may ſafely give 

them at any time of the diſeaſe, without the leaſt ap- 


preheaſicn of heating the body; eſpecially if nature 


points out this w as ſhe frequently does. 
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COROLLARY. 


Wherein the preceding reaſoning is abies by obſerva» 
tions of the n. 77 W an the human body. 


ning of this treatiſe, that the celeſtial motions, 
which occaſion certain diſtempers, and their periods 


or returns at ſtated times, are likewiſe able to raiſe 


winds; and that we feel the different effects of theſe, 


according as other cauſes concur to put the air into 


violent agitations: it may not be amiſs to give ſome 


few inſtances, how much this reaſoning is confirmed 
by facts. | | 


On the twenty-ſixth of November, 1703, there a- 
roſe a moſt furious ſtorm of wind a little before mid- 


night, which laſted upwards of fix hours. The hiſtory 
and whole theory of this wonderful phænomenon I ſhall 


not attempt to compile. This province was by the 


Royal Society conferred on the learned Dr Halley, who | 


was every way equal to the taſk, Wherefore I ſhall 


only touch on ſome circumſtances of it, which more 


immediately relate to the preſent theme. 


The moon was then in her perigæum, and near 
the gw" : and it has been mm above, that both. 


rom, 


air upwards, 280 raiſing winds . Accordingly, the 


barometer was lower than uſual +, and the ſubſe- 


quent tides were very high. And moſt probably there 
was a concurrence of one or more of. the other cauſes 
already aſſigned , though it might be difficult to 
Pag. 17 1. 172. f Phil. Tranſ. No 289. 2 Pag. 
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come at the knowledge of them : but as s the tate of bli 
the weather in the preceding ſeaſons of the year is ta 
of caſier, and perhaps not leſs uſeful, conſideration; | © dif 
I ſhall remark, that in thoſe places particularly, cie 
which felt the rage of the ſtorm, the ſummer aid part fe 
of autumn were remarkably wet; and the winter TE, 
was uſhered in by open warm weather ; ſo that a ther- ſub 
mometer (whole freezing point was about eighty- reti 
four) was very ſeldom below a hundred to the latter the 
end of November *. Hence we may form a probable ſig 
conjecture, that the atmoſphere was blended with valt loſt 
quantities of ſaline and ſulphureous exhalations; the 
which, by their various combinations and agitations, he 


at length gave that deſtructive force to the motion of inca 
the air. And. this conjecture is confirmed by the fall, 
flaſhes or coruſcations, which were obſerved during com 
the ſtorm; and by the ſaline particles found the next with 
day on the leaves of vegetables, even at many miles they 
_ diſtance from the ſea ; where the graſs in ſome places ſecti 
taſted ſo ſalt, that the cattle did not care to eat it. epile 
Ingnſtead of proſecuting this ſubject farther, 1 think preſſ 
it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin this remark ; that as ver { 
the new or full moon is capable of cauſing thoſe al- to ri 
terations in the human body, Which we have already foun. 
mentioned, even when it is not ſeconded by any o- 3 
ther cauſe; ſo if it be accompanied with a tempeſtu- medi 
ous ſtate of the weather, the effects will be the more belies 
ſenſibly felt. And indeed I myſelf remember, that ſe- rus, 
veral perſons complained particularly of head- achs the diſſec 
very night of the ſtorm, But the caſe of a lady of gland 
quality of my acquaintance is very remarkable, who WM paſſag 
was ſtruck blind in an inſtant that ſame night. Her Ts: 1 


* Phil. Tranſ. No 289. 
blindack 


_ paſſage of the animal ſpirits to the eye *, 
rus Rolfincius found both the optic nerves waſted, 


Cor. | upon HUMAN Bonn... a7 


blindneſs was the 4avewcs of the Greeks, or the gut- 


ta ſerena of the modern phyſicians : and as this is a 


diſtemper which does not ſeem to me to be ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood, I will offer WE; thoughts on it in 
few words, 


The cauſe of it is generally an obſtruction and 
ſubſequent diſtenſion of the capillary arteries of the 
retina, or ſome injury done to the optic nerves. In 
the firſt kind, which is vaſtly the more common, the 


ſight is darkened gradually; in the laſt, the ſight is 


loſt, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, according to 


the cauſe, and ſometimes in fine in an inſtant. For 


the optic nerves are injured many ways, and rendered 
incapable of performing their office : as by a blow, 
fall, fracture, or depreſſure of the ſcull they are often 


compreſſed ; in convulſions they are ſometimes loaded 
with extravaſated humours ; and not uncommonly 
they are ſelzed with a ſudden pally. 


And in the di 
ſection of perſons who had been long afflicted with 


epilepſies, I have obſerved, that the optic nerves were 


preſſed on by an extravaſated lymph collected juſt o- 


ver the place, where after their junction they ſeparate, 

to run to the eyes: and in paralytic diſorders I have 

found the fibres in that place waſted and dry. 

I could produce a number of obſervations from 
medical writers in confirmation of this theory: but I 


believe the following few may ſuffice. Felix Plate- 
rus, a phyſician of great experience, obſerved, in the 
diſſection of a dead body, a tumour, reſembling a 
gland, lying on the optic nerves, and obſtructing the 
Guerne- 


* Obſervat, lib. 1. 
| L 
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in the body of a woman which he opened . Jo- 
hannes Scultetus ſaw the optic nerves waſted to 
half their uſual ſize, in the body of a woman who 


had had a gutta ſerena for twenty years. And the E- 


phemerides naturæ curioſorum contain the unfortunate 
caſe of a young girl, who, from a blow on the leſt 
part of the head, was ſeized with a fever and deliri- 
um, then Joſt her ſight, and died foon after. Upon 


opening the head, a great quantity of limpid ſerum 


was found in the ventricles of the brain, eſpecially 
forwards, where it e compreſſed the optic 


nerves 7. 


Now, as to the _ of the lady ſtruck blind daring 1 


the ſtorm, I think it no difficult taſk to account for 

that misfortune upon the foregoing principles, by 
fſaying, that the moon's action, vaſtly increaſed by 
the concurrence of the ſtorm, was capable of obſtruct- 


ing the paſſage of the animal ſpirits to the optic 
nei ves in a tender conſtitution, as effectually as if 


theſe nerves had been cut through; and n 


of giving riſe to the gutta ſerena. 
Concerning the uſe of this theory, I can ſafely 


ſay, that it has pointed out to me the true method of 


treating this diſtemper, which before my time was 
generally eſteemed incurable : and as the true know- 


ledge of the cauſes of diſeaſes is a ſure foundation for 


practice, ſo I have ſucceeded in a number of trials on 


caſes of this kind. Wherefore when the capillary ar- 


terĩes are the ſeat of the diſeaſe, the proper medicincs 
are thoſe which moſt effe&tually attenuate the viſcid 
| humours, and remove the obſtr uftion : and ſuch are 


. Diſſert. anat. lib. iv. cap. 31. + Armament. c chi- 
rurg. obſ. 36. Vid. miſcell. curiof. anni 1686. 
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the chemical preparations of mercury. And theſe are 
to raiſing a ſalivation, which is to be kept up twenty 
or thirty days. 


the preceding one; and is to be varied according to 


ſpecies of the gutta ſerena is generally incurable. For 


ſluggiſh humour, or when waſted and ſhrivelled up; 


5 ſpirits and falts of the animal cribe, &c. 


well, As we have no journals of the weather for 
that ycar, that ever came to my knowledge, I can 
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to be continued a good while, and frequently even 


But when the diſeaſe proceeds from a defect in the 
nerves, it requires a different method of cure from 


the injury which the nerves have received. But it 
plainly appears from what has been ſaid, that this 


who, but the almighty. Maker, can pretend to reſtore 
to the optic nerves their natural tenour, either when 
obſtructed, or their cavities ſtraitened by a viſcid 


or to make a free paſſage for, and give a due impulle 
to the animal ſpirits, when thoſe nerves are become 
paralytie? But if any hopes remain, while the diſeaſe 
is yet recent, a cauſtic is to be applied to the crown 
of the head, over the meeting of the coronal and fa- 
gittal ſutures; and then the perioſteum is to be laid 
open, to make an outlet for the noxious humour 
from the brain. And this ulcer, like common iſſues, 
muſt be kept open with peas, and continued a long 
time: in the mean while the patient is to be put in- 
to a courſe of nervous cephalics, as wild valerian root, 

Ruſſian caſtor, gum ammoniac, aſa fœtida, volatile 


But to return to ſtorms : There happened a moſt 
violent one in England, on the third day of Septem- 
ber 1658, the day of the death of Oliver Crom- 


lay nothing of the preceding ſtate of the air, But 
. 5 „ 
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| chis 3 is remarkable, that the ſtorm happened near the 
autumnal equinox, and about the full moon: which 
concurrence of cauſes is very well adapted to ſtir up 
great commotions in the atmoſphere, However that 
be, it is to be obſerved, that the diſeaſe of that great 
man was of that kind which we have ſhewn to be 
particularly under the moon's influence. For it is 
upon record, that he died of a fever accompanied 
with grief, from the unhappy ſtate of his domeſtic af- 
fairs : and it is very certain, that grief difpoſes the 
animal ſpirits to be eaſily affected by cauſes of this 
nature, 
But to come to a concluſion of this little work: 
It has been obſerved of thoſe countries which are 
ſubje& to inundations, that theſe calamities generally 
happen at the times when the moon's action is moſt 
powerful: fo that the learned Baccius * ſeems to have 
reaſon for his conjecture, that the chief cauſe of theſe 
evils is to be ſought for in exceſſive high tides; with 
the unhappy concurrence of the attractive faculty of 
this or that planet. | 
Such are the natural cauſes of cents and hurri- 
canes : bur as to the queſtion of the divine power, 
Whether or no the wrath of the Almighty ſends theſe 
calamities on mankind, contrary to the ordinary courſe 
of nature ? I will not take upon me to determine, who 
have no intention to diſengage mens minds from the 
bands of religion. For though I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, that each part of the univerſe is conſtituted 
and moved by certain laws; and that the fame diſpo- 
ſition of the fabric, which is the moſt convenient for 
the whole, ſometimes brings inconveniencies and even 
del tevere, lib. iii. p. 228. x 


de ſtruction 


- 
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deſtruction in ſome particular places: yet it is higbly 
equitable, that the omnipotent Creator ſhould be al - 
lowed to have an abſolute dominion over all his works. 
And poſlibly it was agreeable to the divine wiſdom, 
to create the world in ſuch a manner, that natural 
cauſes ſhould now and then produce evils and incon- 
veniencies on mankind ; whom it was neceſſary to 
affright with ſtorms, thunder, and other extraordina- 
ry phenomena, in order to keep them in a continual 
ſenſe of their duty. | 
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PRASIDI ILLUSTRISSIMO 
 SOCIISQUE POCTISSIMIS 
REGIT MEDICORUM LONDINENSIUM COLLEGI! 
DE ARTE MEDICA INDIES OPTIME MERENTIBUS 
ORATIONEM HANC | 
IN PRASTANTISSIMORUM HOMINUM LAUDEM 
QUI MAXIMIS SU1S BENEFICIIS 
ARTEM ILLAM SUSTENTARUNT 
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HABITAM. 
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ORATIO ANNIVERSARIA 
Bas HARVEIANA., 


[1 bb b 0 n e 
\CoLLEGAE SPEC TATISS INI, 


Au DpITORESS HUMAN ISS IMI, 


5 * 41 A 


85 quantam vim habent ad humanas mentes amo- 


re laudis ac gloriae incitandas magnarum virtutum 
exempla, tantum ego ingenii et eloquentiae in laudan- 


dis illis heroibas, quorum hodie nobis commemoranda 


ſunt beneficia, afferre poſſem; haudquaquam lane Ve- 


rerer, ne aut illorum meritis parum conveniens, aut 


veſtris auribus minus grata, quam nunc habiturus ſum, 
foret oratio. At vero, cum haec res longe aliter ſe ha- 


beat, et neque natura aptus, neque uſu inſtructus ad 
dicendum, juſſu veſtro hoc muneris ſuſceperim; ne 


importuna artis affectatione vobis ſim taedio, hiſtorici 
potius, quam oratoris partes agens, honores medici- 


nae recenſebo; et per quos maxime reges aut princ.- 
pes, et quos 204 populos, creverit ſalutaris hujus 
: profeſſionis gloria, in brevi quaſi tabella vobis propo- 


nam, Et dum bos faciam, partem laudis iſtius haud 
infimam noſtrac genti merito attribui debere manifeſte 
oſtendac; _ nihil aut mii ad recitandum jucun- 


dius, aut vobis, opinor, ad audiendum acceptſus, aut 


omnibus nobis ad praedicandum honeſtius eſſe poteſt. 


Ab Z#gyptiis autem, antiquiſſimis illis omnis fee 


ſapientiae magiſtris, incipiam; apud quos tanto fait 
in honore ars noſtra, ut ne reges quidem ipſi lam 
acere infra dignjtatem ſuam exiſtimarerint. Oſirin 


et Iſin in F: imis reginam medendi peritia excelluiſſe 


Vote. bo 755 * *Ff acceximys, 
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; accepimus. | - Poſt horum tempora medici ex publica 
pecunia dabantur praemia; et Sacri titulum ferebat 


liber, in quo deſeriptae fuerunt leges, ad * mor- 


bis acutis laborantes curare licebat *. 


Graeci uti artes omnes ſubtilivs, quam gyptii 
excoluerunt; ita praeſertim medicinam, quae ex co- 
gnitis paucarum herbarum viribus, et populari experi- 


entia conſtabat, in ſcientiam redegerunt. Fama cele- 
bres apud eos antiquitus fuerunt ſcholae non paucae, - +> 
Rhodia cum primis, Crotonienſts, Cnidia, Coa, et 
Smyrnaca.. Crotonienſem illuſtravit Democedes, cui 
Darius rex Perſarum, inter captiros apud ipſum agen - 
ti, acceptum reſtitutae ſanitatis beneficium magnis di- 
vitiis et honoribus rependit; non fine inſigni humani- 


tatis, qua nihil magis medicum commendat, in De- 


mocede exemplo. Cum enim rex medicos Ægyptios, 
dui ſe in principio morbi imperite tractaſſent, occidi 


juſſerat; ille culpae hujus veniam impetravit, et gra- 


tiae loco habuit conceſſam illis cum vita libertatem +. 
Ceterarum autem omnium gloriam Coae obſcura» 


vit ſcholae felicitas, poſtquam ex illa prodierat, qui 


primus hanc diſciplinam a ſtudio ſapientiae ſeparavit, 


divinus Hippocrates. Magno nomini adſurgimus o- 


mnes let parentem medicinae veneramur ! qui non 


tantum ſapientiſſimis praeceptis artem hanc formavit, 


ſed et ipſe vita et moribus perfectiſſimi medici exem- 
plar expreſſit. Tanto itaque viro maximos honores 
delatos minime miramur, neque hos tantum a Cois 


ſuis, qui imagine ipſius nummos ſignarunt , ſed et- 
iam ab univerſa Graecia; quae communi concilio, 
quod venientem ab Illyriis peſtilentiam praedixerat, 


V Diod. Sicul. 1. * m. 74. h rie Herodot. lib. ili. c. 
umm. in itul. 


nns Af. 
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8 diſcipuloſque ad auxiliandum circa 1 
«+ onvecs ili quos flerruli, Grtrertt 6 den 
porro adſeripſerunt Athenienſes, auro dr pne gu- a 
rictum illi et poſteris in Prytaneo dederunt +, oo * 
nos in Graecia maximus habebatur. Athenienſ 


nim, cultiſſimi ſcientiarum aàeſtimatores, hanc artem 
um, c 


plurimi ſemper fecerunt; apud quos N e $a 

tum fuit, Ne quis ſervus, neve qua — of 

«+ cinam diſceret t.” Et tam ab iis, quam ab a 

'  Graeciae civitatibus, honores et immunitates eximiae 
— nw medicis concedebantur |. 


- Hine maximi omni aevo apud Graecos vi mediei- 


nam callere laudi fibi duxerunt. Pythagoras et De- 


mocritus primi omnium de virtutibus herbarum ſeri · 


plere +. Ariſtoteles, hereditariv quaſi jure a * 
2 hanc artem ratus (ab Aſculapio enim genus 


duxit +), medicinam non didicit tantam, ſed et fa- 


de plantis, de anatomicis, et | 

| nes SN Mrs £ _ et medendi | peritia Ma- 
: gui Alexandri benevolentiam ſibi primum e . 

quem cum -gravi morbo oppreſſum liberaſſet l | 
eo facultatem rex invictiſſimus doceri vol _ 3 
. —— exercere vile, aut a ſumma ſua digai. 


tate alienum, judicavit **. Crevit poſtea haet laus in 
familia Ariſtotelis, cujus ex filia nepos, nomine Erafi- 


ſtratus, magnam conſecutus eſt famam. Is ſectam 


longe celeberrimam condidit z quam in ſchola Smyr- 


| tea memorata, ad ſuam fere aetatem, 
wy pert FRAN Hiceſiu 8, Strabo floraiſſe | 


Hippo- 
* N. H. I. vii. c. 7. t Soran. in vit. 

crat 5 0 Petit. leg. Attic. I. iii. tit. 8. ö 1 Le: 
cat. m. 457. + Plin. I. xxv. c. 2. * og: Fe: 
in "- ' ++ ZElian. var. hiſt, I. v. c. 9. = Diog. La- 
ert. ibid. 4 Plutarch. in vit. Alex. 
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Tam inſignis | porro fuit, qui in hac 


tradit . 


urbe medicis habebatur honos, ut mihi ſane gratuler, 
qui, hanc occaſionem nactus, notitiam illius ex anti- 


quitatis tenebris jam primus in lucem proferam. Ho- 


nos autem, quem dico, is erat, quo communiter cum 
praetoribus, ſummis nĩimirum urbis magiſtratibus, orna- 
bantur, ut nomen eorum nummis imprimeretur. Prae- 


terea quo magis oſtenderent Smyrnaei, in quanto pre- 
tio eſſet apud eos ars noſti a, medicorum nomina de- 


orum ſaluta ium imaginibus in nummis adjungi vole- 
| bant; quorum multi ex altera parte caput Hypiae, 


ex altera vero Jovis AÆſculapii effigiem cum perſpicuis 
medendi artis inſignibus exhibent. Neque Eraſiſtra- 
teos ſuos tantum ita honeſtabant; ſed nonnullis etiam 
zemul:e Herophileorum ſcholae, quae iiſdem aetatibus 
in loco procul diſſito, fanum Menſis Cari” appellato, 
inter Laodict am ad Lycum et Carura, magna cum lau- 


de florebat , eundem honorem tribuebant. 


A Graecis ad Romanorum tempora devenientibus 
minus auguſta primo intuitu, et parum laeta ſeſe of- 
fert rerum noſtrarum facies. Servos fuiſſe, qui pri- 


mi Romae medicinam fecerunt, vulgo creditur; et 
pulſos urbe exulaſſe medices, Catone cenſore, ſcriptis 


prodiderunt nonnulli. Haec, in opprobrium artis 


prolata, quodnam habeant fundamentum, operae eſt 
diſquirere. De ſervitute mox dicam : primum autem 


de exilio quaeſtionem, calumniam rectius dixeram, 


paucis expediam. Nulla certe veterum annalium fide, 


nullis antiquorum monumentorum indiciis nititur hoc 
commentum. Primus, quod ſciam, in vulgus edidit 
vaniſſ mus ille 1 De vanitate ſcientiarumꝰ ſcriptor , 


* G: org. ib; xii. ſub ſinem | Strabo dict. Mc 
5 ſcient. cap. 83. ? e 


Cornelius 
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Cornelius Agrippa. Anſam vero ad hoc fingendum 
dedit Plinius , qui © populam Romanum ultra ſex- 
os centellmum annum fine medicis degiſſe, et exper- 
tam tandem damnaſſe medicinam,” adductis etiam 
Catonis ad Marcum filium adverſus hanc artem dicte · 


riis, memoriae mandavit. Tantum autem valuiſſe aut 


atrocem animum, aut au@oritatem Catonis, ut me- 
dicos urbe pelleret, nuſquam legimus. Neque da- 
mnavit omnem medicinam populus; fed in ea, quae 
manu curat, ſecandi urendique ſae vitiam (quam ta- 


men ipſa non raro imperat miſercordia) ut novam, et 


aſpectu terribilem improbavit. 8 
Sed miſſum faciamus hoc convicium, quod non 


f. mel antea diluerunt viri eruditi ; et qualis füerĩt me- 


dicorum Romae degentium 688 80 praeſertim num 
ſcrvilis, paululum diſpiciimus. Romani artes omnes 
a Graecis acceperunt, et ſero quidem, © rudi ſcilice: 


et bellicofa civitate non magnopere liberalibus di- 


« ſciplinis vacante +.” Nec grammaticam quidem, aut 
poeticam, ante annum quingenteſimum excoluerunt f. 
Primus autem, anno ſupra quintengeſimum triceſimo 
quinto, medicus e Peloponneſo Romam venit Archa-- 
gathus ; cui is honor habitus eſt, ut“ jus Quiritium 


ei datum fit, et taberna in compito Acilio empta 
„ 5h id publice gy Magna ſeculo ſequent? fama fuit 


Aſclepiadis Bithyni, tam dicendi quam medend arte 
inſignis, quo ſe medico amicoque uſum fuiſſe L. Craſ- 


ſus apud Ciceronem teſtatur T; ex cnjus etiam po- 
ſteris, ut videtur, Cal purnius Aſclepiades, a do | 


t Nat. bid. 1, xxix.c 1. Sueton. lib, de In. 
ar. in princ. f Cic. in Brut. c. xvili. & Tul- 


cul. Queſt. in princip. ubi vid. not. Daviſii. I Pin. 


N. H. I. xxix, K. 1 14 De orat. 1,1. c. 14. 
f 1 * Trajano 
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cc * Trajano parentibus, ſibi, et fratribus ſeptem civi⸗ 


states impetravit “.“ Neque diu poſt, cum jam quo- 
Fl quaeſtus cauſa ex Graecia Romam adirent medici, 
Julius Caeſar, in cujus manus tunc temporis ſumma 
rerum poteſtas devenerat, omnes hanc artem profeſ- 


ſos civitate donavit f. In ſervos autem id benefi- 
cium fuiſſe collatum, vel ſuſpicari,” ut cum viro 
inter literatos principe loquar, © nimia eſt ſtultitia r.“ 
Nihil igitur ſervile, aut tenue quidem, artem noſtram 
adhuc dedecorat. Sed ut plane, et ſine fuco, totam 
rem dicam; ſimul cum ingenuis multis et doctis viris 


non pauci ane et fortunae bonis inferiores illis tem- 


poribus Romam veniebant ; qui, etſi non medicamen- 
tis, ſed manu curarent, medici tamen appellabantur. 
Hi in divitum et magnatum clientelam ſe conferebant, 


et ſervi agebant, donec civitatem conſequerentur; in- 
de liberti, nomen familiae alicujus Romanae ſibi ad- 


ſciſcere ſolebant; neque raro, fi Ingenium ſtudio l. 


terarum ee morbis etiam internis medeban- 


tur, et in medicorum clinicorum cenſum venieban 
FT ali conditione fuit Antonius Muſa, cui, poſtquam 


ecjus opera ex ancipiti morba convaluerat ORavivs 
Auguſtus, ſtatuam, aere collato, populus Romanus 


poſuit 5 Auguſtus quoque ei jus annuli aurei, et 
immunitatem non ipſi tantum, ſed omnibus medici- 
nam profitentibus, in poſterum tempus conceſſit 4. 
Non igitur ars erat ſervilis apud Romanos medici- 
na; fed liberalis, et tanto in honore, ut etiam pars 


jus chirurgica, quae a ſervis, et exili ſorte homini- | 


* Inſcript. antiq. apud Spon. ck curieuſ. diſ- 
ſert. 27. + Sueton. in vit. c. 42, Þ. Caſaub. in 
dict. vit. Suet, c. 4 ll Sueton. i in vit. Ms e. 59+ 

+ Dio H. R. J. lin ſub fn, : 3 £0 
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bus exerceri poterat, libertatem ſiepe daret, et ma- 
gnas opes, Haud exigua ane iis temporibus crant 
medendi facultatis praemia. Principum medicis an- 
nua ſtatuebatur. merces. lis autem, referente Plinio, 
« imputavit Stertinius, quod quingentis ſeſtertium 
** millibus,” pecuniae noſtrae pluſquam ter mille et 


ſexcentis libris, contentus eſſet; cum ſexcenta. 


“ quaeſty urbis ſibi eſſe, numeratis domibus, oſten- 
© deret *,” Ipſe yero et frater ejus ſua pecunia Nea · 
polin operibus exornarunt, et tamen cenſus trecen: 
* tics centena millia ſeſtertium heredi reliquere +,” 
bo plura exempla memorare, neque vobis Caſſi- 

s, Calpetanos, Arruntios, Albutios, Rubrios ſiſtam, 
F., nomina, quae profe None medicinae et opibus, 
claruerunt. Practerire gutem .nequeo, in  num- 
mis Rubriorum conſpici anguem, deae Salutis fi ignum, | 
monumentum, ut videtur, familiae ſibi medicinae 
laudem vindicantis. Miror itaque in nummis iſtis ex- 
plicandis neque Patinum, neque Vaillant, viros de 
re nummaria optime meritos, hanc, arti. ſuae adeo 
honorificam, inter alias cjus rei caufas longius petitas 
attuliſſe f. In ſumma, ita non ſemper tenui fortuna 
homines Romae erant medici, ut etiam imperatorum 
| ſhepe amici eſſent et familiares J. 

Neque putet quiſquam gratia tantum ſingulari in 
hunc aut illum collocata fuiſſe, qualia diximus be- 
neficia; arti habebatur honos, et univerſis eam pro- 
de dabantur immunitates. Collegium enim, 
ſive ſcholam, ut vocabatur, medicorum in urbe fuiſſe, 
ex antiquis marmorum inſcriptionibus apparet +. 


Lib. xxix. c. 1. + Ibid, t Vid. Putin & Vaill. 
fam. Rom. || Vid. Spon. recherch, earth dillert. 27% 


1 Mercur. art. gymn. I. i. c. 7. Es 
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Quales autem legibus dabantur iis immunitates, ve- 


terum juriſconſultorum libri nos docent. Exempla e | 
multis pauca tantum proferam. ' Conſtantini Magni F 
imperatoris exſtat hoc reſcriptum : © Medicos, et ma- t 
Xxime archiatros, grammaticos, et doctores legum, I 
una cum uxoribus et filiis, nec non et rebtis, quas fi 
in civitatibos ſuis poſſident, ab omni functione, et 1 
ab omnibus muneribus, vel civilibus vel publicis, 1 
* immnnes eſſe praecipimus; et neque in provinciis 8 
hoſpites recipere, nec ullo fungi munere, nec ad p 
* judicium deduci, vel exhiberi, vel injuriam pati; ſu 
ut fi quis eos vexaverit, poena arbitrio judicis ple- 8 
ctatur *,” Nec novo prorſus favore his omnibus ce 
beneficiis tum primum facultas haec ſalutaris honeſta- Gi 
batur. Jam ante enim “ medicis et philoſophis, ne ru 
© hoſpitem reciperent, a principibus fuiſſe immunita- oak 
tem indultam,” imperatores Veſpaſianus et Hadria- 2 
nus reſcripſerant +. Item Antoninus Pius a muneribus fa 
civilibus et publicis « jmmunes eſſe medicos” juſſcrat f. Eu 
Deinde poſt hos omnes Julianus, qui, niſi nom ini rut 
maculam fixiſſet hoſtile erga Chriſtianos odium, inter var 
fapientiſſimos imperatores jute cenſeretur, non ſine ho- hae 
norifico utilitatis artis noſtrae teſtimonio, ſuperiorum ti 
principum decreta de medicis, lege lata, ſancivit, e- tan 
oſque a curialibus muneribus liberos eſſe yoluit ||. Sed rif 
de rebus medicis apud populum terrarum ordis domi- oy 
num fatis, opinor, diftum fuit. Js 
Si medicinae autem tempora, et varias qraf aeta- 7 
tes ſpectemus, ad Arabes jam, ſimul cum armis lite- ae 
rarum ſtudia agitantes, nos deducit orationis filum. tia, 
pete 
Leg. 6. cod. de profeſſ. et med. + Leg. ult. $ ult. cam 
ff. mun. & hon. 1 Leg. 6. 12 ff. "ts erco cour 
| Vid. Julian. epiſtol. 


to 
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Iis eim ſeculis, quibus fœda barbaries ceteras fere 
nationes obduxerat, penes eos permanſit artis hujus 


ſcientia. Deficiunt quidem hac in parte annales me- 
dici, et linguæ ſuæ difficultatibus involuta in biblio- 


thecarum forulis latent, quae de medicoram hiſtoria 


gentis illius ſcriptores memoriae mandarunf, aliquando 


forſan in lucem protrahenda. Speciminis autem loco 


ex ineditis illorum monumentis obſervare libet, impe- 
ratoris medico annuo ſtipendio fuilic ** quindecies cen- 


© tena millia drachmarum *; que, ſi ad noſtram 
pecuniam exigantur, olufanany tricies mille librarum 
ſummam conficiunt, Ingentem ſave, et forſan vix 
credibilem eſſe hanc principum munificentiam, quis di- 
cet. At non tam miniſtri, quam conſiliarii, imo af- 
fines regum, apud eos habebantur medici; et terra - 
rum reditus, et urbium Pacßelktune . lacps in 
mercedem cedebant. | 
Poſtquam, renaſcentibus literis, antiqui Sefton 
fontes. recludi, et in Italia primum, inde et in ceteris 
Europae regionibus, fervere ſtudia ſcientiarum coepe- 
runt, apud alios et alios populos medicina _— 
varios ſortita eſt; utque gloria aluntur artes, i 


haec ſemper accepta beneficia magnis in eee | 
utilitatibus rependit. Longum eſſet ſcholae Salerni- 
tanae, Bononienſis, Patavinae, Montis Peſſulani, Pa- 


riſienſis, et aliarum quam plurium jura et immunitates 


* Oſaibea de vitis medicorum, mſ. Arab. Drachmae 


autem hic non Atticae, ſed Arabicae intelligi Cebent ; 


quarum hae, fi Golio credamus in Lex. Arab. tertia par- 
te illis ſunt leviores. Nec longe diſcre pat Gravii ſenten - 
tia, qui, ex comparatione cum granis noſtris difcrimen. 
petens, dei Atticorum drachmam rana V7. Arabi- 
cam vero 4725 exacquare ſtatuit. Vid. Grea aves's dif- 


corey of the Roman * pet igt n d 
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explicare ; verum illud memorare juvat: ut nuſqnam 
honoratior, quam apud nos, exſtitit medicina; ita 
nullum collegium, abſit verbis invidia, — in- 
genio et nee excellendum . noſtto fuit ern. 
5 thats ls 
Awplifions ke dicendi campus "OY pelt 5; fed 
monet me praeſcriptum munus, ne exiguum hoc tem- 
poris ſpatium, de medicis optime meritorum memoriae 
facrum, medicorum pracconiis effluere ſinam; dicant 
potius exteri, quantum per Anglorum labores in me- 
dicinae ſtudio ipſi profecerint. At quidni dicam rara 
felicitate id nobis contigiſſe, ut, qui hic ſalutaris ſci- 
entiae lamina claruerunt, idem dignitatis noſtrae au- 
Ciores et cuſtodes beneficentiſſimi celebrentur? Ecquis 
inacro, qui ſub aulpiciis regis invictiſſimi, Henrici 

Octavi, primus nos auctoritate inſtruxit, ſapientiorem, 
et literis cultiorem dicet quempiam? Ecquis Calo, 
qui inſignia poteſtatis ad decus et ornamentum addi- 
dit, arte pracſtantiorem ? An Harveio, qui potentiam 
opibus auxit, ſagaci ingenio, et naturae ſcientia, ul · 
lum inveniemns parem ? Hi nimirum veterum ſapien- 
tium more, relicta patria, terras alio ſole calentes ad- 
zerunt, Italiam in primis, antiquum illud Muſarum ſa- 
crarium; ubi parum illis fuit omne diſciplinarum ge- 
nus toto pectore haurire, et domum adferre; adhuc 
majora animo conceperunt, formam nempe reigublicae | 
medicae, qua in unum corpus, quaſi membra, coirent 
artis profeſſores. Amant enim ſocietatem ſcientiae; 
et concordia, tanquam communi anima, vigent. Hinc 
alius poſt alium, veluti vicario ſtudio; legibus et ſta- 
tutis ſodalitium hoc communiverunt ; rerum geſtarum 
annales condiderunt; et ſolenne convivium, cum gra- 
ta bene meritorum de nobis — inſtitu- 
erunt. 
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etunt. Vivite aeternum, illuſtria - nomina ! Veſtrae, 
dum ſtabit bonos medicinae, manebunt laudes; ſta- 


dit autem, quamdiu, cura ſui tanget mortales, et 
morbis opportuna reddet corpora, in luxum et libidi- 
nem proclivis hominum natura. Sed et alios, quos 


habuimus ejuſdem laudis aemulos, ſilentio premere eſt 


| nefas; Caldwellum, Gulſtonum, Cronium, qui am- 


pliſſimis honorariis chirurgiae et incifionis ſtudium 


promoverunt; ut etiam munificentiſſimum Hamaeum, 
cui viventi acdes noſtras, mörienti praediorum ſuorum 
| hereditatem debemus. 


Ut magnae autem funt apud 
bonos virtutis illecebrae, illius praecipue, qua publi- 


cae utilitati conſulitur; ſpectata haec medicorum libe- 


ralitas, et in commune ſtudia ſua conferentium gene- 


roſus ardor, alios quoque viros, ſanguine. pariter ac 


literis illuſtres, in laudis ejuſdem partem attra- 


xit. Nec ſequior ſexus 4ougCono; eſſe voluit, ut, 


quibus ob teneram formam plus eſt in arte noſtra 


praeſidii, aliquid etiam ad ejus decus afferre videren- 


tur. Honoratiſhmae igitur feminae, regia etiam ſtir- 
pe illuſtres, Arabella Stuarta, et Maria Comitiſſa Sa- 
lopienſis, ſocia beneficentia, ad levandos ſumptus in ae- 


dibus noſtris emendis factos, pecuniam larga manu do- 
naverunt. 


His adjungam nobiliſſimum virorum par, 
Joannem Lumleium Baronem, et Henricum Durnova- 
riae Marchionem; quorum ille cum Caldwello, quem 
dixi, junxit munificentiam : hic in tanto nos habuit 


amore, ut non modo bibliothecam dederit, optimis 
libris inſtructiſſimam; ſed et inter nos cenſeri, comi- 


tiis noſtris intereſſe, et rem medicam ſedulo procura- 
re voluerit, Omine ſane felici ! cum et nunc nobis 
gratulemur optimatem, honoris inſign: bus illuſtriſſt- 
mum, et hos tamen animi megnitudine vincentem, ta- 
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| bulls vöſtris ſuo nomine decus et ſplendorem addidifſe, 


Non ultra pergam magnorum virorum laudes, quas 


nec hominis diſertiſſimi vox aequare poſſet, ingenii 
culpa imminuere. Humänitatis profecto et ſcientiae 


exempla, quae vos, collegae ornatiſſimi, aſſidue oſten- 


ditis, memoriam illorum quavis oratione longe melius 
conſecrabunt. Etenim dum illorum veſtigia premitis, 
quotidianum illis inſtauratis laudis monumentum, et 
prudentis conſilii, ac bene collocatae operae teſtimo- 


nium perhibetis perpetuum. Quis praeſidem illuſtriſ- 
fimum, ſtrenue ac prudenter auctoritatem noſtram tu- 


entem, ſuſpicit; et Linacri ſapientiam haud ſtatim ſi- 


bi repraeſentat? Quis cenſoribus imperitorum artis 
pernicioſam audaciam coercentibus, et ne qua in 
pharmacis noſtris conficiendis fraus fiat providentibus, 
gratiam habet; vel quaeſtoris in aerario adminiſtrando 


fidem et frugalitatem laudat; vel omnes vos denique 


ſine malis artibus ſaluti civium proſpicientes, et pro 
meritis divitiis et honoribus auctos veneratur : nec e- 
orum, qui primi hujus diſciplinae fundamenta poſue- 
funt, atque hoc domicilium ſcientiae condiderunt, be- 


nefacta ſimul honorate pracdicat, ſummiſque laudibus in 


coelum extollit? Macti igitur eſte fapientia, viri cla- 
riſſimi, coeptam viam pergite. Hac enim ratione lau- 
dis aeque ac vitae lampada filiis tradetis; atque hi i- 
terum nepotibus; qui, majorum exempla ſequentes, 

collegi hujus jura, decus, et dignitatem, in omne ae- 
vum duratura (ita voveo et augurot) ſuis etiam me 
ris ſarta tecta confervabade. * Dix, eee 
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ds tandem iba, amiciſſime vir, et dk; 
quam in variolis curandis teneo, una cum ex- 
— aliquot quae hanc illuſtrant ſimul et confirmant, 


quae a me petiiſti ut chartis mandarem, « ea nunc cad | 


de mitto. 
Sermo noſter erat, uti memini, de a ubi ad 
8 incrementum pervenit, et quo modo eo tem- 


pore continendus ſit aeger; dixi me jam ab aliquot 
annis uſu comperiſſe, commodiſſimum eſſe, pleriſque 
ſaltem in caſibus, alvum ducere ; nunc, quo conſilio, 
et qua cum cautione id primum nn dean 


denver; At. 
Medicos noſtros ita » plerninque follicitos habet palin 
_ conſideratio, ut ab omni fere vacuatione-pericu- 


lum eſſe putent, nimirum ne ab hac materiae corruptaa 
concoctio en. aut in n partes nee 1 5 


tur. 
In faciei et manuum m * omnem 


ponit Sydenhamus; cum tamen mori videamus quo- 


tidie, quibus cutis etiam ad ſummum intumuit, et, 


iplo fatente, plurimis in caſibus nulla arte ee 
poſſit ſalutaris le tumor. 


* dum in committendis cum veneno mor= 
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1. F hide ſpiritibus animalibus totus eſt, ita calidiſſimis a- 


lexipharmacis, copiis, fi diis placet, contra deleterium 
bioſtem arixiliaribus, aſſidue pugnat, ut novas in ſan- 
WI! | guine turbas cieat, et accendat quam geprimere de- 
bdbiuitt febrem; hinc illae ipſae, quas adducit, hiſtoriae 
1 palam faciunt, pleroſque, quorum curam habuit, aegro- 
cos aut excalefactos e aut faltem os dd rgb 
= YT 
Mihi res haec ſic 1 habere 27 8g in „ 
bus regularibus Sydenhamo dictis, cum jam inclinato 


Wt!  morbo, detumuit facies, accedit, ex corrupta mate- 
mea, aut in pus nondum verſa, aut ex puſtulis in fan- 8 
gruinem rejecta, putrida febris, quae calore, inquietu - 
1 = dine, ſimilibuſque indiciis ſe prodit, et, niſi ſuccurra- | 
1 tur, intra biduum triduumve plerumque aegrum e t 
W | medio Does interdum vero ms plures dies nn F 
1 Utennque vero varia jam inſtent et e Sow * 
1 lj ptomata, illud tamen omnibus commune eſt, ut exina- =” 
4 itionem aliquam deſiderent. Plerumque fit, ut ae- 8 
4 ger nono aut decimo, a prima puſtularum eruptione, gn 
1 die, cum lingua arida, pulſu arteriarum vehementiori, — 
W/ et ſpiritu difficiliori, incaleſcat; ubi hacc adſunt, im- 0 
1 miſſo ſub veſperam ad ventrem ſolvendum clyſtere, po- 


ſtero die leni potione cathartica alvum duco, veſperi 
hauſtum narcoticum, ſi opus fuerit, ſumendum do. 
In hoc morbi genere manus et pedes intumeſcunt: 
nàdeo vero non cohibet aut reprimit hunc tumorem 
purgatio, ut illum poſt hanc felicius en * 
obſcrvarerm. | 
Evenit autem non raro, maxime in peſſimae notae 
morbo, ut cum pulſu arteriarum' exiguo et languido, 
| 1 1 . ::1trodine 


— 
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ſine ulla inſigni manuum intumeſcentia, febricitet ae- 


grotus, et imminutis admodum nn dee n. 


quam calore uratur. 
In hujuſmodi aegritudine, ende ſunt brachiis 


et cruribus emplaſtra veſicatoria; neque tamen ab 


omni purgatione abſtinendum eſt, ſed ea eſſe debet le- 
niſſima et viribus aegrotantis accommodata, et per in- 
tervalla repetita; eo enim magis neceſſaria eſt, ubi non 


intumeſcunt partes, ventris ſolutio, quoniam in pleriſ- 


que his caſibus, etiam ipſa, quae in puſtulis eſt, ſa- 

nies magnam partem in pus non convertitur. 
Illud in univerſum hic tenendum eſt, majorem jam 

habendam eſſe virium aegri, quam puſtularum ratio- 


nem: peracta jam eſt omnis quae per cutem fieri po- 

teſt morbidae materiae propulſio; per alias igitur vias. 

ducendus eſt, qui periculum minatur noxius humor. 
Ceſſant ab officio nunc ſalivae canales, quique a pri- 


mis fere morbi diebus magna copia per hos fluxit, vi- 


| ſcidus jam haeret, et vix exſpuitur liquor. Urinae 


excretio, {i forte fuit per aliquot dies larga et beni- 
gna, ſaepius tamen illa hoc tempore cum digicultare | 
et ſolito parcius redditur. Reſtant igitur expurgan- 


dae inteſtinorum glandulae, quae eo ſunt corruptis 
humoribus e ſanguine derivandis accommodatiores, _ * 
natura eraſſiorem lentorem expellunt. 5 


Id vero monuiſſe debueram, non hoc tantum tem- | 
pore, ſed et nullo non morbi die, aegro protinus mit- 


tendum eſſe ſanguinem, ſi reſpirandi difficultas urgeat, 


ſi ſupervenerit phrenitis, aut alia n and mm 

tebrilis ſe prodant indicia. 5 
Ex innumeris exemplis quae mii quotdlang _— | 

rientia e pauca tantum ſeligam, ut quome- /- | 
| 3 5 as -_ - 


ay vo doRtifiimo. Joan. F AID, i 


do haec medicina ad varios et difficillimos caſus ACCom- 
maodetur, oſtendam. | t 
A Adoleſcenti annorum fere ſedecim, nono adds, 
nis die intumuerunt admodum caput et manus, acceſ- 
ſit vero febris, cum magno praecordiorum aeſtu, ſpi- 
N ritu -difficuli, . et» delirio. Miſlo quamprimum e Vena . 
1 brachii ad 3 xvj. ſanguine, dedi pil. ruff. 3 ſs. et ela- 


en 


| 1 pſis horis decem, cum nondum reſponderet alvus, - _ 
If! left, lenitiv. 3 vj. largiter purgatus hauſtum ſumpfit 41 
anodynum ; hinc adeo ſe remilit febris, et levata ſunt | 


ſymptomata, ut, praeter ſpem, brevi convaluerit, li- 
cet in miſellum adeo ſaevierit morbus, ut, vitiata a 
puſtulis in utroque oculo tunica cornea, viſu privatus 
vitae dulcedinem amiſerit. 
In uno àtque altero adoleſcente eodem fere modo 
laborante feliciter expertus ſum, minime ab hac me- 
dicina abſtinendum eſſe, etiam ſi (quod non raro fit) 
crebra in puſtularum intervallis exanthemata erum- 
pant, et maliguitatis nomine adſtantes terreant; haec 
enim non febrem ſolvunt, ſed materiae morbidae co- 
piam et lentorem indicant; quo magis neceſſarium ya 
interpoſito tempore, alrum ſaepius ducere. 5 
In puella quinque annos nata, apparedant inter pu- 
ſtulas a primis decubitus diebus hic illic maculae pur- 
_pureae et lividae; manus vero nono die intumuerunt; 
die decimo, aſſumpto electuario lenitivo mota eſt al- 
vus; poſtero die, frons, quam alba quaſi veſica ob- 
duxerat, livore decolorata eſt: hanc ſpiritu vinitepi- 
do foveri juſſi; ſingulis noctibus medicamento narco-—- 
tico conciliatus eſt ſomnus; decimo quarto die, nunc 
primum imminuto manuum tumore, iterum purgata 
eſt; ut et die decimo ſexto 5 5: zam quae faciem ex- 
aſperaverat 
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aſperaverat cruſta nigra dehiſcere coepit, et tarde li- 


cet dirupta certam tamen ſpem ſalutis oſtendere. 
Accidit interdum, ſed raro, ut ſub finem aegritu- 


dinis repullulet quaſi morbus, et ſuccedentibus ſub 


cruſtis, quibus obducta eſt cutis, novis puſtulis, re- 
naſcatur; unde pro humoris abundantia etiam ultra 


viceſimum diem porrigitur malum; illud nuper vidi in 
nobili femina annorum quadiagiins; quae opimo cor- 
poris habitu, etiam tertium ſuecreſcentibus variolis 


materiam ſuffecit; facta hinc eſt per omnia membra 
continuata exulceratio; ad diem uſque viceſimum et 
octavum ſe excipientibus cruſtulis, ita ut ex longo 
decubitu uleera in lumbis gangraenae metum attule- 
rint. Die duodecimo, leni potione purgata eſt ; de- 
eimo quinto, ſubſidente qui ad hunc diem duraverat, 


manuum tumote, iterum alvum ſubducere neceſſe ha- 


bui; et, interjectis tribus vel quatuor diebus, purga- 
tionem repetiit ad uſque morbi exitum; reſtituto tan - 
dem in een polt nn valetudinew, N wg 
corpore. 

Ommem de puNgbtlinge: ubiidrivhent tollit nonuut 


quam in graviſlimis caſibus ipſa natura, dum in infe- 


riora noxiam materiam depellit, continuato per plures 
dies alvi fluxu; hoe cum fit, ita nunc comprimi 
nunc ſolvi debet venter, ut ne nimiae dejectiones vires 
proſternant. Incolumis hoc modo evaſit nuper admo- 


dum nobiliſſimus adoleſcens, annorum 18. Huic fa- 
cies ſexto die, fine ullo tumore, chartae Dammes 


ſpeciem referebat; ſuppurationis> ſigna nulla erant ;: 
quapropter. impoſita ſunt membris emplaſtra veſicato · 
ria, quae ſolito plus humoris educere obſervavi. Die 
nono, manibus nihil prorſus intumeſcentibus, ſuperve- 
nit diarrhoea ; hanc ſumptum ſaepius cum confectione 
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Viro Joftiſlimo JoranNy FREIN D, 6c. 


fracaſtorii rhabarbarum ita compeſcuit, ut ter tamen 


quaterve. quotidie minimum dejiceret aeger; decimo, 
quarto die, rupta in facie membrana. tenui ſanie eroſa 


ſubtus apparcoat cutis, non ante viceſimum diem de- 


cidentibus penitus ſquamulis; alvus vero, per omne 
id tempus, eo quo dixi modo, fluebat. 
Et ſane, ut finem tandem faciam, vix. pen 


graviter hoc morbo. correptum ſalvum fieri vidi, niſi 
cui, declinante febre, aut largiter profluens- urina, aut 
reſolutus venter, faluti fuit. Ut de infantibus nihil 
dicam, quos per totum morbum cita aluns periculo Me | 
rumque liberat. 


Haec habui, vir eruditiſſune, quae tecum a has 


Te communicarem; tu illis. ſc utaris. velim, ut dum 
noſtras has rationes acri tuo judicio perpendis, quan- 
tum momentum eae habere poſſint etiam in aliis inter- 
dum febribus, quae difficulter et tarde ſolvuntur, di- 
- ſpicias. Miki certe. ita feliciter ceſſit haec medendi via, 
ut kumani generis intereſſe putem, ut illa. publici ju - 
ris fiat. Sed de hoc tu ſtatues, ut voles; ego ſatis 


ſuperque habeo tibi morem geſſiſſe, et quanti tua 


mandata faciam hoc officio comprobaſſe. Vale, ex 
me tui nn Wood n ama. 


e Calend. Se- 
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An AzsTRACT, of part of a letter from Dr 


Bonomo to Signior Redi, - containing ſome 
- OBsERvATIONS. concerning the: Wan en 


Fan Bodies. „ eat ts | E 


Av wn frequently obſerved 655 the nook women 


when their children are troubled with the itch, 
do with the point of a pin pull out of the ſcabby ſlin 


little bladders of water, and crack them like fleas up- 


on their nails; and that the ſcabby ſlaves in the bag- 
nio at Leghorn do often practiſe this mutual kindneſs 


upon one another; it came into my mind to examine | 


what theſe bladders might really be, 


I. quickly found an itchy perſon; Pry aſking him 


here he felt the greateſt and moſt acute itching, he 


pointed to a great many little puſtules not yer ſcab- 


bed over, of which picking out one with a very fine 
needle, and ſqueezing from it a thin water, I took out 


a very ſmall white globule ſcarcely diſcernible : obſer- 


ving this with a. microicope, I found it to be a very 


minute living creature, in ſhape reſembling a tortoiſe, 


of whitiſh colour, a little dark upon the back, with 

ſome thin and long hairs, of nimble motion, with 
ſix feet, a ſharp head, with two little horns at the 
end of the ſnout. 


the ſearch in ſeveral itchy perſons, of different age, 
complexion, and ſex, and at differing ſeaſons of the 
year, and in all found the ſame animals; and that in 
moſt of the watery puſtules, for now nd then in 
ſome few I could not fee any. 

a Ree by reaſon of their minuteneks,/ a 


2. | colour 


Not ſatisfied with the firſt Bio I W 
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242 OBsERVATIONS concerning the 


colour the ſame with the (kin, it is hard to diſcern 
| theſe creatures upon the ſurface of the body, neverthe- 
leſa I have ſometimes ſeen them upon the joints of the 
fingers in the little furrows of the cuticula, where 
with their ſharp head they firſt begin to enter, and 
by this gnawing and working in with their body, 
they cauſe a molt troubleſome itching, till they are 
got 'quire under the cuticula; and then it is eaſy to 
we how they make ways from place to place by their 
biting and eating, one ſingle one happening ſometimes. 
to make ſeveral puſtules, of which I have often found 


— pI ps 
222 
— x ̃ wan he." ot 


— . 
rn r 
— 


two or three together, and for the ni part _ pl 
near to one another. =. 
With great earneſtneſs [ examined whicther or no bo 
theſe animalcules laid eggs, and after many inquiries, 2 

at laſt by good fortune, while 1 was drawing the fi- dy 


gure of one of them by microſcope, from the binder on 
part 1 ſaw drop à very ſmall and ſcarcely viſible 
white egg, almoſt tranſparent, md oblong, like” to: i ©2£ 
the ſeed of a pine- apple. 
I oftentimes found 'theſe eggs afterwardd; from 
| which no doubt theſe creatures are generated, as all. 
others. are, that is, from a male and female, though 
Il have not yet been able, by avy difference of Egure, 
do diſtinguiſh the ſex of theſe animals. 
From this diſcovery ir may be no difficult matter 
to give a more rational account of the itch, than au- 
thors have hitherto. delivered us. It beiag very pro- 
bable that this contagious difeaſe owes its origin nei- 
| ther to the melancholy humour of Galen, nor the 
corroſive acid of Sylvius, nor the particular ferment 
of Van Helmont, nor the leritating ſalts in the ſerum 


haft af the modern 3 dat K-ha Une” that che 
1 continual 


Ol 
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copriondh biting of theſ: animalcules in the ſein, by 


means of which ſome portion of the ſerum oozing out 


through the ſmall apertures of the cutis, little watery 
bladders are made, within which the inſects continu- 
ing to gnaw, the infected are forced to ſcratch, and 
by ſcratching. increaſe the miſchief, and thus re- 
new the troubleſome work, breaking not only the lit- 
tle puſtules, but the ſkin too, and ſome little blood- 
veſſels, and ſo making ſcabs, cruſty ſores, and ſuch 
like filthy ſymptoms. | 
From hence we come to underſtand how the uch 


proves to be a diſtemper fo very catching; ſince theſe 


creatures by ſimple contact can eaſily paſs from one 


body to another, their motion being wonderfully ſwift, 


and they as well crawling upon the ſurface of the bo- 


dy as under the cuticula, being very apt to ſtick to 


every thing that touches them, and à very feu TY 


them being ance lodged, be n — 664 To N 


eggs which they lay. 
Neither is it any wonder if this infection be AY 
pagated by the means of ſheets, towels, handker- 


chiefs, gloves, &c, uſed by itchy perſons ; it being 


eaſy enough for ſome of theſe creepers to be lodged 


in ſuch things as thoſe ; and indeed I have obſerved 


that they will live out of the body two or three days. 
Nor in the laſt place ſhall we be at a loſs to know. 


the reaſon: of the cure of this malady by lixivial waſh- 
es, baths, and oiatments made up with ſalts, ſul- 
phurs, vitriols, mercury's ſimple, precipitate, or ſub- 
limate, and ſuch fort of corroſive and penetrating medi- 


cines. Theſe being infallibly powerful to kill the ver- 

min lodged in the cavities of the ſæin; which ſcratch- 

"g will never do, er by reaſon of: their hardneſs, 
and 
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and partly becauſe they are fo minute as bach to be 
found by the nails. = 
Neither do inward ieee a any real r- 
vice in this caſe, it being always neceſſary after a te · 
dious uſe of theſe to have recourſe to theſe: external 
ones already mentioned. 
tentimes experience, chat this diſeaſe, when we think 
it is quite cured by unction, does nevertheleſt in a 


ſnort time return again, this is not ſtrange, ſince 


though the ointment may have killed all the living crea · 


tures, yet it may not probably have deſtroyed all their 


eggs, laid as it were in the neſts of the ſkin, from 
which they may afterwards breed again and renew the 
diſtemper. And upon. this account, it is very adviſa- 
ble after the cure is once performed, {till to continue 


the anointing for a day or two more; · which it is the 
eaſier to do, becauſe theſe liniments may be made a- 
greeable enough, and of a good ſmell, as particularly 
is that compounded of the ointment of orange flowers 
or roſes, and a _ 3 of red er TA 


. An Account of three caſes of the Hypo: 


4 # 


PHOBIA... 


HE FARES from the bite of a 000 8 ite 
ſo ſurpriſing and terrible, that it is hardly poſ- 


| ſible to deſcribe the agony of a patient in this unhap- 


py condition, I bave lately had the opportunity to. 
ſee two inſtances of this caſe. 
The firſt was of a lad of about the age of nine 


years, a ſturdy and bold boy. A mad bitch of the 
mongrel kind was hunted in the ſtreet, he ſtruck at her 
with a ſtick, * the flying in his face, bit him in the 


right 


And if in practice we of- 


of the -HYDROPHOBIA, 3 45 


the middle of the noſe. This was on the 2 0th of April 
laſt, 1509. A ſurgeon cured the wound in about 


fourteen days time, by applying for the firſt three 
days, theriac, andromach; in. ſp. vin. and afterwards 
dreſſing it with liniment, arcæi and balſam. terebin- 
thin. No other care was taken; only a bolus of the» 
riac. andromach. was given him every night while un- 
der cure, and quickly after he was bit, he was per · 


ſuaded to eat the whole liver of the bitch fried. 


He continued very briſ and well to the 22d of 


May; upon that day he ſeemed dull and ſick, would 


eat no dinner, except a little boiled ſpinnage, walked 
out in the afternoon, and in the evening complained 


of his ſtomach and head; his mother gave him a 


ſmall glaſs of brandy, for he would drink nothing elſe. 
In the night he was very bad, ſtarted often, and 


fereamed out as in an agony, ſpecially when defired 


to drink, and complained miſerably” whenever he made 
urine, ſaying it hurt him. The next morning he 


vomited up the herbs he had ate the day before, un- 


altered, 1 was ſent for that day in the afternoon, - 
and found him in a perfect agony, all in a ſweat, 


trembling, toſſing himfelf up and down, talking con- 


tinually, looking very wild; his pulſe low, and ſome- 
times quicker, then flower: his urine made the night 
before as well coloured as ordinary. I defired him 
to drink ; he took a little in his mouth, but as it was 
going down, he threw it out with violence, ſaying it 
kurt him; and praying that he might take no more. 


We over perſuaded him to hold a little in his mouth, 


and ſwallow it by degrees and gently ; he did fo with 
a little more caſe, but was glad when it was over. 
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We examined the brain, throat, breaſt, and ſtomach ; 
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We bid him 12 the drink through a quill he tr id, 


but could not get it down by continual gulps, but 


ſtopped as ſoon as a very little was paſſed, Rill cri 3 


out that it hurt him to ſwallow it. 
I preſently declared the caſe. to be WER How- 
ever, for the ſatisfaction of the relations, : bliſtering 


plaſters were applied to the back and on each ſide of 
the neck; and a. diuretic bolus of fal. ſuccin. cam- 


phor. and conſerv. lujul. was given every -ſix hours; 
for he ſeemed from the firſt hs his HO to dare 


a difficulty of urine. 
The next day, the 24th at noon,” T6 fans him 
much worſe ;. he had raved all night; could not bear 


the ſight. of any thing white, and ſaid, that if all the 
women in the room who had white aprons would go 


out, he ſhould be well preſently. - He ſaid he would 


drink gt we would give him it in a black cup; but 
when brovght, made many excuſes, and could not, 


though at the ſame time he complained he was dry, 
and plcaſed himſelf with talking of full pots. He ate 


ſome bread and butter heartily, but vomited it up 
quickly together with a frothy flime. We dipped 


bim in a tub of warm water; he ſaid he was not afraid 


of water,. and was quiet in it for a little while, but 
ſoon fell into a convulſion-fit, which obliged us to 


take him out; I obſerved his eyes to grow more ſta- 
ring, and the pupil to be prodigiouſiy enlarged. He 


was thrown continually with ſuch violence from place 
to place, that it was very hard to keep him in bed ; 
and quite tired and ſpent, fell into cold furn. and 
died this day at four in the afternoon. | 

The next day I obtained leave to open the body.. 


but 
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but met with no extraordinary appearance any where, 
.viſcid bile in the ſtomach. 


of 45 years. He had ten weeks before been bit in 
one of the fore-fingers near the nail, by a little naked 
dog of the Guinea breed. On the 8th of November 
'in the morning he complained of a great ſickneſs at 
ſtomach, and vomited green and yellow choler. The 
next morning he took a doſe of rad. ipecacuanh. 
"Whilſt he was vomiting, he complained of a difficul- 
ty of ſwallowing ; and when preſſed to drink to work 


the gruel given him, through a piece of a tobacco- 
pipe, but could not get down above one pint; and 


tion I had alſo took notice of in the boy, and I ſup- 


- 
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excepting that there was a en Win of m_—_ 


The other patient was a very luſty vigorous man 


off the medicine, contrived himſelf a way of ſucking 


though he after wards often tried this trick, yet it did 
not ſucceed. | 

On the 1oth he had eight ounces of blood taken 
away at the arm, and took a bolus of theriac, andro- 
eben with lap. contrayer r. 

I came to him on the 11th; found him tied] in 
"bis bed, raving mad, biting and ſpitting. at the by- 
ſtanders, crying out murder, making an odd noiſe as 
if he coughed up ſomething from the throat ; this mo- 


poſe this is what ſome- authors have called barking. 

- He faid he would drink if we would unbind him, 
and give him water ; but 'as ſoon as it came to kis 
mouth, he threw away the cup with the greateſt fury 
imaginable, and grew ſo unruly, that be was with 
much ado tied down again. 

1 obſerved that he had a palſy of hs right. arm, 
for he moved this only by the * of the other; and 

Nr 2 | thoſe 
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thoſe wid attended him, had taken notice that this 


 Tyniptom- began the day before, and that at the fame 


WE time he had endeavoured. to read, but could yot, 


complaining of a miſt before his eyes. 


Dea 'afrabd'of every bay, folks due 


the greateſt entity to thoſe, for whom at other times 
he uſed to have the moſt love and reſpect. 


I ordered a ſurgeon to take away 20 ounces of 
blood ar his arm; and obſerved it to be very thick 
and black. | He was very tame after this for a few 

minutes, but fell again into his outrageous er in 


which he pos laid himſelf down obs ſpent, and 
died. 

8 1 could not by all poſſible means get lee to open 
the body. . 


Since theſe aiding I hive had an account Gate me ; 


by a ſurgeon from Stamford in Lincolnſhire, of a 


young man of about 18 years, who died hydropho- 
bonus by the bite of a mad fox, that had been bit by 
a mad dog. The ſymptoms diſcovered themſelves 


three months after the wound, which was upon the 


back of the hand, and being healed by the application 


of theriaca ann bad left a ſmall black icab be- 
hind. 


Three days bites his dk hay: was led al a 


fever, for which he was blooded, vomited, and bli- 
ſtered; he bit to pieces the glaſs in which drink was 
given him. When diſſected, the fauces were found 
very much inflamed; the left lobe of the lungs black, 


with the veſicles fall of black blood; the ſurface in 


ſome places, which the blackneſs bad not covered, 


appearing bliſtered, as if raifed by cantharides. * 


liver Was s have and of a POOR bilions colour. 
5 During 


"WY 


ot, 


of liquids ; 
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During the whole violence of the — the 


penis was obſerved to be continually erected, and as 
This ſymptom is particularly taken 


hard as a bone, 
notice of by Cælius Aurelianus. 


The ſurgeon who opened the body, with his knife 
Oightly wounded his fore-finger, and was ſurpriſed to 
find that it feltered, and gave him much more pain 
than à greater cut had at other times done. This 1 
the rather took notice of, becauſe ſomething of the 


ſame nature happened to the ſurgeon who diſſected 
my patient. His hand the following night was taken 
with an eryſipelas, attended with» great tenſion and 


pain: this was owing to a little wound made in one 
of his fingers a day or two before, from which, in | 
turning over the parts, he had rubbed off the pla- 


ſter; and it wem not off without the continued ap 


palication of cooling and diſcutient medicines. 


From all theſe hiſtories, it may not perhaps oh 
wrong to conclude, that the * hydrophobia (a name 


not very proper for the diſtemper) is the effect of a 
particular kind of an inflammation in the blood, ac- 


companied with fo great a tenſion and drineſs of the 


nervous membranes, and ſuch an elaſticity and force 


of the fluid with which they are filled, that the moſt 
common repreſentations are made to the mind with 


too great effect, and the uſual impreſſions of objects 
hence proceed 


upon the organs cannot be ſuffered: 
the timorouſneſs, unaccountable anxiety and inquie- 
tude, which are always the forerunners of the dread 
as allo did the pain in making water, and 


the ſtrange averſion obſerved in the boy at the ſight 
of any thing white; the retina being really hurt and 
Vid. eſſays on poiſons. | ©: 
. 4 2 | grieved 


F 
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: f grieved by the ſtriking of the rays of light i it. 


Nor is it hard to conceive that when the ſalival liquor 


is hot, and the throat inflamed and dry, the ſwallow- 
ing of drink ſhould cauſe ſuch an intolerable agony; ; 


no more than it is that, when things are wrought up | 
to this wretched condition, the diſmal tragedy ſhould 


pot laſt above three or four days at moſt, in which 


the patient is perfectly fatigued and torn to death 7 


| the violence of 1 bis actioss and efforts. 
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Delivered before the Royal College of 
Phyſicians at Londogy upon * 18th 
of October 1723. 


reer 


TO ThE MOST T3LLUSTRIOUS PRESES, 
"AND THE VERY LEARNED FELLOWS 


or THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AT LOR- 


| DON, 
THOSE VNWEARIED PROMOTERS or THE MEDICAL, 
T ART, „ ; 
rut FOLLOWING | RATION, „„ 
| COMPASED IN HONOUR or THOSE WORTHIES, 
-WHO, BY THEIR MOST EXTENSIVE LIBERALITY, 
HAVE SUPPORTED, IMPROVED, AND EMBELLISHED 
THE SAME, 
1 ö 
MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
log. | > 
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An ANNIVERSARY ORATION 
in honour of HARVEY, &e. 


Moss ILLUSTRIOUS Paesrs, 
Nos RESPECTFUL COLLEAGUES, and 
COURTEOUS HrArERs, | 


Xamples of remarkable virtues ok the. greateſt 
tendency to fire the minds of men with the 


love of praiſe and glory ; if then, in praiſing thoſe : 


worthies whoſe favours are this day to be commemora- 
ted by us, my genius and eloquence be any how propor- 
tionable to the ſubject, I would not be afraid that the 
harangue I am now to deliver, ſhould diſparage their 
merits, or prove nauſeous to your ears. But as this 
is far from being the caſe, and as I have undertaken 


this talk by your orders, I ſhall, though neither cut 


out by nature, nor trained by practice to ſpeak in pu- 
blic, in recounting the praifes of medicine, act rather 
the part of an hiſtorian than an orator, and lay be- 
fore you, as in a ſhort map, what kings and princes, 
and what ſtates have advanced this falutary profeſſion ; 
in doing of which, I ſhall clearly prove, that no ſmall 
part of theſe panegyrics is to be aſcribed to our own 
nation, than which - nothing can be more agreeable 
for me to evince, or for you to hear, nor more ho- 
nourable for all of us to declare. | 
Too begin therefore with the Egyptians, who. were 
indeed a people the moſt ancient, and real maſters of 
wiſdom ; among them was our art in ſo great eſteem, 
that even their monarchs did not think it below them 
1 3 0 


Iſis in particular were very great adepts in phyſic. 


out of the public treaſury, and the book which con- 


few ſimples and their powers, together with popular 


particularly thoſe of Rhodes, Croton, Cnidus, Coos, 
and Smyrna. The ſchool at Croton. was rendered fa- 
mous by Democedes, whom Darius King of Perſia, 
when, among others, he. was his priſoner, highly re- 


this time Democedes exhibited a remarkable inſtance of 


the Egyptian phyſicians, who had treated him - harſhly 


Democedes, by his interceſſion, procured them Doe 
only their life, but their liberty +. 


red the glory of all the reſt, in regard the divine 
Hippocrates was educated there, who firſt made this 
art a diſtin ſtudy from that of philoſophy. We all 


who not only has formed this art by the wiſeſt maxims, 


Diod. Sicul. I. i. P. m. 74. 2 Herodes. lib. i iii. e. 
© 2 Ke. 
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to practise it. We are informed, that Ofiris and Queen 
Since their times rewards were aſſigned to phyſicians 
tained the rules for curing thoſe affected with acute 
diſeaſes, was held ſacred *. | 

As the Greeks ſtudied all the arts with more dts 
curacy than the Egyptians, ſo more eſpecially that of 
medicine, This at firſt conſiſted of the knowledge of a 


experience ; but they reduced it to a ſcience, A- 
mong the Grecians were many famous medical ſchools, 


warded and honoured for reſtoring him to health, At 


humanity, than which nothing more recommends a phy- 
fician, The caſe ſtands thus: When Darius had ordered 


in the beginning of his malady, to be put to death; 

The ſucceſs however of the ſchool at "Coos obſcu- 
riſe to the mighty name! we adore the parent of phyſic! 
but has himſelf, in his life and practice, copied the moſt 
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conſummate phyſician ! No wonder then that the high- 


eſt honours were conferred upon him, not only by the 


people of Coos, who impreſſed his image upon their 
coins ; but by all Greece, which, for his having 
forewarned them of a peſtilence coming from Illyrium, 
and ſending his ſcholars to aid the cities all about, in 
a public aſſembly voted him the ſame honours they 
did to Hercules + Moreover, the Athenians made 


him free of their city, crowned him with gold, and 


allotted him and his poſterity a ſubſiſtence in their 


Prytaneum . which is the higheſt honour they could 
beſtow. The Athenians were a very polite people, 


and very fond of the ſciences, and always had 


the medical art in the higheſt eſtimation, inſomuch 


that they enacted, . by an expres ancient law, 
ttat no ſlave nor woman ſhould ever learn phyſic l. 
And both by them, and all the other ſtates of Greece, 
extraordinary honours and ee were Bunt; 
granted to phyſicians . | 


Hence it is, that the greateſt men in all ages among; 


the Greeks reckoned: it their glory to underſtand 
phyſic. Pythagoras and Democritus were the firſt. 
Who wrote of the virtues of herbs' +. Ariſtotle 
looking upon this art as hereditary, (for he derived 
his pedigree from Aſculapius +), not only ſtudied 
phyſic, but frequently practiſed it ; and publiſhed 
ſome books concerning plants, nee tubjets, 
1 and thoſe filled in the ſeveral branches ak 1 


* Vid. — in Tiiul. + Plin. N. H. I vii. c. 37. 
t Soran. in vit. Hippocrat. Petit. leg. Attic. 1, ili. 
tit. 8. - + Lucian. abdicat. p. m. 457- =— Plin. 
— Diog; Laert, i in vit. An. var. 
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fic . Nay, | by his {kill-in/phyſic, be inſimuated 
himſelf into the favour of Alexander the Great, who, 


having by his means recovered of a dangerous illneſs, 


wanted to learn the art, and was far from thinking 


it contemptible or below his royal dignity - to prac- 


tiſe it+. Afterwards Ariſtotle's family became more 


remarkable in this reſpect, and Eraſiſtratus his. grand- 
ſon by a daughter acquired great reputation, He 
founded a very famous ſect, which, as Strabo informs 
us, flouriſhed in the ſchool of Smyrna above mention- 


ed, almoſt to his days; at which time Hiceſius had 


the direction of it f. 80 remarkable was the 


reſpect paid to phyſicians in this city, that I cannot 
help congratulating myſelf in having this opportunity 


of reſcuing it from the darkneſs of antiquity. Now, 


the honour I ſpeak of was the fame with that of the | 


chief magiſtrates of the city; namely, having their 


names inſcribed upon the coins. In fine, the people 


of Smyrna, in order to ſhow in what eſteem this art 
was among them, choſe to have the names of phyſi- 
cians inſcribed upon their coins, together with the i- 


mages of their tutelar gods; and upon one ſide of 


thoſe coins is to be ſeen the head of Hygia, on the o- 
ther, the effigy of Jupiter Æſculapius, with evident 


appendages of the medical art. Nor did they thus 


dignify their own phyſicians only, but paid the ſame 
reſpect to ſome of Herophilus's ſchool, though a rival, 
which at the ſame time flouriſhed with great applauſe ||, 


in a very diſtant place, named the temple of Menfis 
Carus, betwixt Laodicea, towards Lycus and Carura: 
When we leave the Greeks, and come down to the 


* Diog. Laert. ib. + Plutarch. in vit. Alex. 
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times of the Romans, the aſpect of our affairs is, at 
firſt ſight, far from being ſo venerable or amiable, in 
regard it is commonly believed that ſlaves firſt practi- 
ſed medicine at Rome; and ſome authors inform us, 


| that during Cato's cenſorſhip phyſicians were expelled 
is the city. It is worth our while to inquire, what 


foundation theſe opprobrious refleftions may have. Of 


the ſlavery by and by. Permit me, in the firſt place, 5 
| briefly to diſcuſs that queſtion, or rather calumny, with 


Rome. | Surely: this fiction is ſupported by no an- 
_ cient annals. of credit, nor by any thing that can be 


this falſchood, fo far as I know, was that bungling 
writer; concerning the vanity of the ſciences, Corne- 
lius Agrippa *. I oun he was in ſome meaſure led in · 
to this miſtake. by Pliny ; who has told us, that the 
Roman people lived above 600 years without any 
phyſicians, and condemned their art, after having tri · 


de it. The invettives too of Cato to bis fon Mar- 
ceus, againſt the medical art, no doubt contributed 


to this errour of his. We do not however any where 


fuch weight, as to procure the baniſhment of the phy- 


ſicians from the city. Nor did the populace condemn 


the whole art, but that part of it which is performed 
by manual operation; amputations and ſeariugs, they 


looked upon as uncommon pieces of cruelty, terrible 
even to a ſpectator, which yet 1 050 to the: pains 


renders often neceſſary. 


But to drop this e which kbe boy Alben 


confuted by men of letters; let us a little inquire, 


De van. ſcient. cap. 83. 4 85 a n ei. | 
1 5 what | 


read, \that the ſurly ſpirit or authority of Cato Was of 
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what was the ſtate of phyſicians living at Rome, and 


whether they were flaves or not. The Romans re: 
ceived all their arts from the Grecians, and that late 
too, as this unpoliſhed and warlike ſtate: was not 


much employed in the liberal ſciences :. Nor did 


they cultivate grammar or poetry, till five hundred 


years after the building of their city . In the year 


of the city 5 35, Archagathus the firſt phyſician came 


from Peloponneſus to Rome, and was honoured with 


the right of Roman citizens; and, in conſequence of 
this, had a ſhop purchaſed foe: him at the public charge, 
in the Acilian ſtreet f. Great in the age following 


was the fame of Aſclepiades the Bithynian, a remark- 


able orator and phyſician, whom L. Craſſus, in Cicero, 
mentions {|, as his phyſician and friend; and OE | 
nius Aſclepiades, probably one of bis poſterity, ob- 

| tained of the Emperor Trajan for his parents, him- 


ſelf, and brothers, ſeven cities +, Soon after alſo, 
as phyſicians from Greece daily reſorted to Rome, for 


the ſake of gain; Julius Cæſar, upon whom at that 
time the ſupreme power was devolved, made free of the 
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city all the profeſſors of this art +. Now, to uſe te N 


words of an eminent learned man, ſo much as to ſu- 


: ſpect that ever this favour was conferred upon flares, 
is extremely fooliſh +, Nothing then ſervile or 


mean hitherto diſgraces our art. But, to ſpeak plain- 
ly and without reſerve,” it is not to be denied, that, 
with many learned gentlemen, not a few inferiour to 


* Sueton. lib. de illuſt. grammar. in prine. + Cie. 
in Brut. c. xviii. et Tuſcul. quit. in princip. ubi vid. 
not. Davifii. i Ll xx £4. {he 
orat J. i. c. 14. 1 Toieript. antiq. aprd. Spon. 
Recherch. curieuſ. diſſert. 27 — Suetob. in vit. 
c. 42. ++ Caſaub. in dict. vit. Suet. c. 4. 0 
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them, both in point of knowledge and fortune; came 
at this time to Rome; who, though they did not pre- 
ſcribe medicines, but performed manual operations, went 
*notwithſtanding by the name of phyſicians, Theſe be- 


_ came the vaſſals of rich and great men, and were ſlaves 


till they obtained the freedom of the city, when they 
aſſumed the name of ſome Roman family ; and, upon 
their improving in learning, they cured internal diſeaſes, 


and were aſſociated with thoſe phyſicians who attend 
patients confined to their beds. This was the ſituation of 


Antonius Muſa, for whom the Romans erected a ſtatue, 
contributing money for that purpoſe, | becauſe he had 


cared Octavius Auguſtus of a dangerous illneſs v. Au- 


- guſtus ioo advanced him to the ſenatorian dignity, and 
granted a diſpenſation from all troubleſome offices, not 
© yp to him, but to all the profeſſors of phyſic for ever f. 


Phyſic then was not a ſervile, but a liberal art, a- 


mong the Romans, and was held in ſo great honour, 
that even the chirurgical part of it, which could be 
practiſed by ſlaves, and perſons of the meaneſt rank, 
procured tkem their liberty, and vaſt riches. In thoſe 
times the rewards given to the faculty of phyſicians 
were very conſiderable. To the phyſicians of prin- 
ces an yearly ſalary was allotted, And, as Pliny in- 
forms us, Stertinius charged it upon them as a fault, 
that he was ſatisfied with 500,000 ſeſterces, which is 
more than 3 600 J. of our money; whereas he could 
prove, by numbering the houſes, that they gained a- 
boxe 600,000. in the city F. Yet this Stertinius and 
his brother beautified Naples with fine buildings, and 
It to their heir a revenue of three hundred times an 


* Suctoy. in vit. Aug. Co 59. hs Dio. H R. J. Iii. 
ſab fin, Lib xin. e. 1 i I. 
hundred 
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hundred thouſand ſeſterces *, I forbear to multiply ex- | 
amples, and ſhall only mention theſe Romans, the Caſ- 


ſii, the Calpetani, the Arruntii, the Albutii, and Ru- 
brii, all eminent profeſſors of medicine, and rich at the 
ſame time. - I cannot however but take notice, that 
upon the coins of the Rubrii is to be ſeen a 


| ſhake, the ſymbol of the goddeſs of health, which, it 


ſeems, is a monument of ſome family laying claim 
to the honours of medicine. It is ſtrange that neither 
Patinus nor Vaillant, men eminent in explaining coins, 


have mentioned this ſo: honourable to their art, a- 
mong other cauſes of the ſame thing, which are far- - 


ther fetched f. Upon the whole, ſo far were the 
phyſicians at Rome from being always men of low for- 
tunes, that they were often related to, and intimate 


with the emperours themſelves . 


Nor let any body imagine, that the benefits x we halts 
been ſpeaking of were by a ſingular favour confined. to 
Individuals; no, the art was generally reſpected, and 
privileges were granted to all that profeſſed it. That 
there was a college or ſchool of phyſicians (as it was 
called) in the city, is plain fron the ancient marble in- 


ſcriptions ſ. And the books of ancient lawyersinform us, 


what fort of privileges the laws allowed them. I ſhall. 
only produce a few. of many examples. This grant of 
the Emperour Conſtantine the Great is upon record. 
We order phyſicians, eſpecially ſuch as attend prin» 
“ ces, grammarians, and doctors of laws together With 
« their wives and ſons, to live unmoleſted in the poſ- 
4 ſeſſion of their effects i in their reſpective cities, to be 


Ibid. + Vid. Patits; et Vail: fam. Rom. Vid. 

Spon. Recherch. cuneul, diſſert. nm - | Mercur. art. 

gymn. I. i. c. 7. 1 | 
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“ free from all offices, either civil or public; and 
& we injoin, that, in the provinces, they entertain no 
« ſtrangers, nor diſcharge any office; that none ſue 
* them at lawy or abuſe them; and whoſoever 
does, let him ſuffer what puniſhment the judge 
n ſhall think proper to inflit #.” Nor was it a 
new thing to honour this falutary profeſſion with all 
the aboye ſavours. For before that, the Emperours Ve- 
ſpaſian and Hadrian had directed, that an exemption 
from-entertaiping of ſtrangers ſhould be granted by 
princes to phyſicians and philoſophers F Moreover, 
Antoninus Pius had ordered phyſicians to be exeemed 
from all civil and public offices f. And after all theſe, 
Julian, Who, had he nat ſtained his character by his 
implacable hatred to the Chriſtians, might juſtly 
be reckoned among the wiſeſt of the emperours, not 
only gave an honourable . teſtimony of the utility of 
our art, but ratified by law the decrees of former 


. _ princes relating to phyſicians, and freed them from all 


court-ſervices ||. But enough has been faid of medi- 
cal affairs, among the . who were lords of the 
univerſe. 

If we conſider the FURY da as it were the differ- 
ent periods of medicine, the thread of our diſcourſe 
carries us now to the Arabians, who cultivated the ftu- 
. dy of letters at the ſame time with that of war. For 

in thoſe ages, in which barbarity had over-run all other 

nations, the knowledge of the art of medicine was pre- 
ſerved among them. The medical annals are indeed de- 
fective as to this point, and what the hiſtorians of that na- 
Leg. 6. cod. de profeſſ. et med. f Leg. ul. 
Fult. &. de mun. & hon. f Leg. 6.4. 2. . de exculat. 

Vid. Julian. epiſtol. | : 

21 15 . F tion 


ſat. 


tion have recorded of pliyſicians being enveloped in the - 
preſſes of libtaries; but may ſome time of other per- 


haps be brought to light. We may obſerve, how- 
ever, by way of ſpecimen, from their records, which 


ney, amounts to more than 30, O00 pounds. Any 
prodlgious, and ſcarce credible. | But phyſicians were 
not only the miniſters and counſellors of the Arabian 
kings, but likewiſe connected with them by intermar- 
cities, wert often mm them as the , of their 
labours. | 


the ſtudy of the ſciencts to be warmly carried on, 


abtem hie non { Attiete, fed Arabitae intelligi debent; 


| Uay qui, ex comparatione cum granis noſtris diſerimen 
petens, veterem Atticorum drachmam grana 67, Arabi- 


* 
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difficulties of their on language, is concealed in the 


are not publiſhed, that the annual falary of the 
emperour's phyſician was fifteen times an hundted 
thouſand drachme *; which, if reduced to our mo- 


one may ſay, that this generoſity of their princes was 


riages ; and the revenues of lands, and governments f 


After wards ou upon the revival of letters, the 
ancient fountains of learning began io be opened, and 


firſt in Italy, and then in other countries of Europe, 
medicine obtained different honoufs among different 
ſtates; and as arts are cheriſhed by glory, fo that of 
medicine has always repaid the favburs conferred up · 
on it, by the greateſt ſervices to the public. It would 
be tedious to ex plain the privileges and immunities of 
the ſchools of Salcraum, Bononia, Padua, Mount 


22 Ofaibea 46 vitis niedicorum, mf. Arab. Drachmae 


quattm hae, fi Golio credamus in Lex. Arab. tertia par- 
te illis ſunt leviores. Nec longe diſerepat Gravii ſenten- 


cam vero 4743 exaequare ſtatuit. Vid. Greaves's dif- 
courſe of the Roman denary, p. 61. 115. | 


2 Peſſulanus, 
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Peſſulanus, Paris, and many ſuch. I mention how- 
ever with pleaſure, that as medicine has no where 
been more honoured than among ourſelves; fo no 
college (I would not incur envy. by the expreſſion) 
has been more fruitful than an in men of the _ 
eſt genius and learning, 8 
Niere a large field of Afcourſs opens. to our 
view; but the taſk injoined warns me not to ſpend 
the little time, ſacred to the memory of the great pa- 
trons of the medical art, in the commendation of phy- 
ficians only. Let foreigners rather declare, how 
much they have profited in the ſtudy of phyſic, by 
the labours of the Engliſn. But why ſhould I not 
mention that it has been ———_ fortune, that 
thoſe very perſons who have ſhone as eminent lights 
in this falutary ſcience, are celebrated as the 
anthors and guarantees of our dignity ? Can any 
name a wiſer man or more accompliſhed ' ſcholar than 
Linacer, who, in the reign of the invincible Henry 
the Eighth, firſt ſecured us by royal authority? Is 
there any better ſkilled in this art than Caius, who 
added the appendages of power to our ornamental 
honours.? Can we find a match to Harvey, in point of 
acute parts, and the knowledge of nature, who enhanced 
our power by his donations? Theſe, after the man- 
ner of the ancient philoſophers, leaving their native 
country, went to different climates, eſpecially to Italy, 
that ancient ſeat of the muſes, where they not only 


| carefully imbibed all ſorts of ſciences, and introduced 


them into their country; but, what is ſtill more, they 
contrived the form of a medical republic, whereby 
the ſeveral profeſſors of that art might be united as 


members of the ſame body. The ſciences are ſocial, 
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tutes; they recorded their performances, and inſtitu- 
ted a folemn entertainment, at Which | honourable 
mention was made of their patrons.” Live for ever, 


men prone to luxury and licentiouſneſs, renders them 
- obnoxious to diſeaſes, I ſhould be highly to blame, 
if 1 paſſed over in ſilence others who are rivals for the 
ſame conimendatioh z vi. Caldwell, Gulftone, and 
Crony, who, by large donations, promoted the 


his BW | fudy of chirurgery. Nor muſt 1 omit Hamæus, who 


he = When alive, furniſhed us With thoſe: buildings, and at 
ny MU his death bequeathed to us his eſtate. As the mo- 


1988 tives to virtue, particularly that kind of it which * 
. ſubſervient to the public utility, are great among good 
va men; ſo this remarkable liberality of phyſicians, and 


ho . generous zeal for promoting the common good, has 


ar parts, to & mare of the ſanie praiſe. Nor have the 


cd female ſex been wanting in promoting the honour 
gh of an art to which their delicate frame makes them 
ve! often have recourſe. Therefore Arabella Stuart, and 
* Mary Counteſs of Salop, theſe ladies of honour, ant 
ly. deſcended of the royal line, have given large dona- - 


0, tions for defraying the charges laid out in purchaſing 
10 our bulldings. With theſe I will join theſe two noble- 


2 5 men, John Lord Lumley, and Henry Marquis of Dor- 
** cheſter. The former jointly contributed wich the 


1 3 Caldwell, and the latter fo highly 


d PK vs 5 Aa 3 1 ee 


and concord is the principle which forwards and pro- 1 
motes them. Hence, one after another, as it were 
by turns, cagroborated this fraternity by laws and ſta- 


ye illuſtrious names! your praiſes ſhall remain while * 
medicine is in repute ; and this it muſt be a while acare® 
of themſelves affects mortals, and while the nature of 


brought in others, eminent both for their birth and 
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eſteemed us, that he not only. preſented us with an 
excellent library, but wanted to be of our number, 


to attend our meetings, and ſtrenuouſly to practiſe 


medicine. How happy is the omen, when we can 


congratulate ourſelves, that a nobleman illuſtrious by 


all the appendages of dignity, and yet more ſo by his 
magnanimity, has added the honour and 12; 
"Re his name to our records!“ 

I will proceed no further, thus to fully by my br 


ry genius the praiſes of thoſe great men, which the 


voice even of the greateſt orator is not ſufficient to ce- 
lebrate. The examples of humanity and knowledge 


which you, moſt accompliſhed colleagues, daily ſhow, 


will  confecrate their memory far better, than the 
warmeſt breath of an oration. For while you tread 


_ - their eps, you renew a daily monument of praiſe and 


prudent counſel, and exhibit a perpetual teſtimony of 
pains well applied. Who beholds our moſt illuſtrions 


preſes, ſupporting with reſolution and prudence our 


authority, and does not immediately repreſent to him- 


ſelf Linacer's wiſdom? Who makes acknowledg- 
ments to the cenſors for reſtraining the deſtructive 


boldneſs of thoſe unſkilled in the art, and providing 
effectually againſt frauds in the compoſition of our 

medicines? Who commends the quæſtor's fidelity and 
oeconomy in managing the treaſury ? ? Who has a great 


veneration for all of you, that are ſincerely looking 
after the ſafety and health of your countrymen, - and 
beholds you adorned with riches and honours ſuitably 
to your merits? I fay, who does all this; and 
does not at the fame time honourably mention, and 


extol with the higheſt praiſes, the benefactions of 
_ thoſe who firſt laid the foundations of this ſcience, 


and 


and erected theſe buildings Go on then, my illuſtri- | [ 


* 
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ous colleagues, and proſper with your wiſdom, proceed j 
in the path you have begun: for thus ſhall you tranſ- 

mit to your ſons: the light of praiſe and life, and they 

again to your grandchildren; who, following the ex- | 
amples of their anceſtors, ſhall preſerve the privileges, |} 
the honour and dignity. of this fociety, which I wiſh "mn 


may, and I propheſy will continue throughout all a- 


ges, and ſhall leave thoſe I. to their NP | 1 
in good repair. | | j l 
| 
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A Letter from Dr Richi Mex" to Dr 
Joan Faems. 10 


* 


n 0 the method I obſerve in curing the 
ther with ſome cafes which illuſtrate 


and 2 it, which you requelted n me to put in 


Our diſcourſe, 3 as viſe a 1 remember, turned opon 
this diſeaſe when it is at its greateſt height, and upon 
the regimen proper for the patient at that time, [ 
then told you, that, in molt caſes at leaſt, I found, 


by ſeveral years experience, the keeping the belly open 


to be extremely proper; now I ſhall briefly deſcribe 
for what pups, and. with what care 1 wk tos 


this. 
The conſideration of 6 ſt for the mad part 


fo much ingroſſes the attention of our phyficians, 


that they look upon every kind of evacuation as dan- 


gerous, and as having a tendency to interrupt the 


concoction of the corrupt matter, or to hinder the 
puſhing of it into the proper parts of the body. 
| Sydenham places all his hopes in the ſwelling of the 
face and the hands ; and yet nothing is more ordina- 
ry than the death of thoſe whoſe ſkin is ſwelled to 
the higheſt pitch; nay, he himſelf acknowledges, that 
the promoting of this falutary * in many + caſes 
is quite imprafticable. 
Morton, while he is entirely for j joining the ahve 
foirits with the morbid matter, ſo combats againſt the 


deadly enemy, with his hot antidotes, theſe auxiliary 


forces of his forſooth, that he raiſes new troubles in 
the blood, and increaſes the fever he ought to check; 


"AT l acquit my protuiſe, my dear Gen, and 


ed into pus, or 


i 
- 
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and the hiſtories he brings; plainly lcd that moſt 


of the patients he attended, have either been killed 


by too much monty.” or have eſcaped as it were ad | 


fire. 

The caſe ſeems to | ſand thus: In 6 ks con- 
fluent ſmall- pox mentioned by Sydenham, When now 
the diſeaſe wearing off, the ſwelling of the face is 
aſſuaged, from the corrupted matter, or not yet turn- 


blood, a putrid fever ariſes, diſcovering itſelf by 


heat, want of reſt, and other ſuch ſymptoms, which, 


if not cured, in two or three days generally finiſhes 
the patient; ſometimes however it continues longer. 


But however preſent or ſutceeding ſymptoms may 


differ, all affected with this diſtemper need ſome eva- 
cuation. It generally happens, that in nine or ten 
days after the firſt eruption of the puſtules, the pa- 
tient becomes warm, and the tongue is rendered dry 
by the vehement beating of the Frteries,. and the dif- 


_ ficulty of breathing; on theſe emergencies, having 


applied a clyſter in the evening, next day I. looſen 


the belly with a gentle cathartic potion, and at r 


give a narcotic draught, if neceſſary. 


In this diſeaſe the hands and the feet welt; MY 
- purging is ſo far from checking or ſtopping this, that 


I have always obſerved it ſucceeded the better for its 
It frequently happens, eſpecially in the worſt kind 


of this diſeaſe, that the patient falls into a fever, which 


is attended with a ſinall or languid beating of the ar- 
teries, without any remarkable ſwelling of the hands, 
and the patient is rather benummed than ſcorched: 
with heat, his ſtrength being greatly impaired, | 


In this caſe, bliſtering * are to be applied to 


> 


or from the puſtules thruſt back into the 
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| the arms and the legs 3; nor are purgative thedicines 
entirely to be neglected, but care muſt be taken that 
mey be gentle, and ſuited ta the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient, and that ſome time intervene betwixt each doſe'; 
for the keeping the belly open is ſo much the more 

neceſſary, when the parts afe- not ſwelled, as; in moſt 
- caſes, the puttid matter which is in the puſtales, in a 

| 7 meaſure is not turned into pus. 

In general, we may obſerve, that greater regard is 
to bo had to the-ſttength of the patient than to the pu- 
ſ tale by this time all the puſhing of the morbid 
matter through the {kin is over; therefort the noxi- 
ous humour, which threatens danger, muſt be carried 
off by other methods. Now, the Caltval paſſages do 
not act their part, and the viſcid liquor which flowed 
in great abundance through them, almoſt from the 
beginnlag of the diſeaſe; flicks: and can ſcarce be got 
up. If the voiding of urine happens to have been 
for ſome days large p41 free, yet Even this, at that 
ume, comes off with difficulty, and in- a leſs quantity 
than uſual. It remains then to cleanſe the glamdules 
of the inteſtines, which are the more adapted for 
drajging the blood of. corrupt humours, as they data 
rully drive off any groſs lentor. | 
_._ _- This caution 6ught to be given, that not ot at 

| this time, but every day of the diſeaſe, the patient 
| is to be let blood, if troubled with a difficulty of 
breathing, or in caſe of a dellrium, or of 7 other | 


_. ſymptoms of too much feveriſh heat. 


Of the innumerable examples which daily experi · 
ence fathiſhes me with, I ſhall only ſelect a few, in 
order to point out how this medicine is adapted to 


| org various and moſt * caſes. 
Tre 


of life, ' 
in one or two young men diſtreſſed in much the 
all manner, I happily found that this medicine was 


"= þ # 
* 
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T be "Bey" and hands of a youth about fixteen'yecars 


of age, on the ninth day of his illneſs, ſwelled prodi - 
giouſiy; this ſwelling was accompanied with a fever, 


After letting blood at the arm to the quantity gf 3 xvj, 


I gave pil. ruff. 3 fs. and ten hours after, as the bel- 


ly continued obſtructed, I adminiſtered a lenitive e- 


leftuary 3 vj ; being largely purged; he took an allevi- 
Hence the fever was ſo much abated; - 
and the fymptoms ſo greatly leſſened, that in a ſhort | 


ating draught. 


time he recovered beyond expectation; the diſeaſe 
however was ſo ſevere upon the poor youth, that the 


hard tunic of both his eyes being vitiated by the pu- 


ſtules, be loft his 858, and 1 the la mage 


not to be omitted, even though many excreſcences 
ſhould break out in the intervals of 


terrify the ſpectators on account of their malignity, 
which is often the caſe; for theſe do not eaſe the fe- 
ver, but indicate plenty of morbid matter, and lentor ; - 


wherefore it is the more neceſfary often to rela: 


belly, ſome time intervening betwixt meg ura 


mn! for this purpoſe. 
In a girl five years old, there append eg the 


owflides, from the firſt days of her illneſs; purple and 
livid fpots here and there; her hands fwelled on the 
ninth day; on the tenth ſhe was purged by means 
of a lenitive electuary: next day her forehead, which 
ſomething like a white bladder covered, was diſcolour- 


ed with blueneſs. 1 ordered 1 it to be fomented with 


with great heat in the lungs, an aſthma and deliriam, - 


{ the puſtules, and 


en 


the ſpirit of wine warmed, and every night procured 
her fleep by a doſe of opium; on the fourteenth day, 


ill, made me afraid of a gavgrene. 
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when ſor che firſt time the ſwelling of her hands aba- 


1 ted, L gad gave her phyſic, as alſo on the ſixteenth day. 


low ih lack ſcurff which irritated her face, began 
open, and though it burſt but _ yet afforded 

_ Certain hopes of recover. 
It, happens ſhetimcs, though ado; that, to- 
Beet: the end of this illneſs, the diſeaſe, as it were, 


— increaſes and”revives, new puſtules ſucceeding under 


the fenrf with which the ſkin was covered; whence, 
N reaſon of the abundance of moiſture, the malady 
continues more than twenty days. This I lately ob- 
ſerved in a lady of quality about forty years of age, 


who, being in a good plight of body, ſupplied matter 
for the ſmall-pox' which ſeized her three ſeveral times. 


This occaſioned a continued exulceration over her 
Whole body, ſcurfs appearing even to the 28th day, 
o that the ulcers in the loins, as ſhe had been ſo long 
On the 1 2th 
day I gave her a gentle doſe of phyſic ; on the 15th 


dhe twelung of her hands, which had continued to 
 thig time, being abated, I found it neceſſary to repeat 


fte fame ; 
tio do, till ſhe had got the better of the diſtemper ; 


this every third or fourth day I continued 


andi chus, after a lingering an Was ber . 
boch made whole. c 


Nature herſelf ſometimes removes all manner a 
5 * with reſpect to the ncceſſity of purgation, 
while ſhe thruſts downward all noxious matter, the 
flux of the belly continuing for ſeveral days: when 
4 he as: he caſe, the belly is in ſuch manner to be a- 


ſtr inged 
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aringed and looſened, | that too great evacuations 
may not waſte the ſtrength. By this method lately 
a young nobleman of eighteen years of age recover - 
ed: his face on the ſixth day without any felling 
reſembled a piece of parchment ; ; and as there were 


no ſigns of ſuppuration, | applied bliſtering plaſters, 


which extracted more moiſture than uſual. On the 
ninth day, the hands not at all ſwelling, he was. 


ſeized with. a flux, which rhubarb taken often with. 


Fracaſtorius's confection in a great meaſure ſtopped, 
yet fo as that the patient evacuated à little three or 


four times a day; on the fourteenth day the mem 


brane burſting on his face, the ſkin underneath ap- 
peared to be corroded with thin gore, the ſcales did 
not quite diſappear before the twentieth day; the 
flux however continued in the way 1 have deſcribed. 
Now to conclude, I have ſcarce ever ſeen. any 


grievouſly affected with this. diſeaſe eſcape, unleſs 
upon the decline of the fever their cure has been ef- 
fected by a plentiful flow of urine, or an open belly. 


Not to ſpeak of children, who generally are freed 


from danger by having their bellies kept lax during 


the whole time they labour under this dileaſe.. 


Theſe are the things, very learned Sir, 1 had to 


communicate to you upon this ſubje&t ; which I in- 
cline you ſhould fo uſe, that while you weigh theſe 
reaſons of mine with your great penetration, you 
would alſo conſider of what importance they may 


ſometimes be in other fevers, which are cured flowly _ 


and with difficulty. I can for my own part freely 


aver, that this practice has ſucceeded ſo well with 


me, that I think it for the intereſt of the human 
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Doctor s meaning. As the ſeveral pieces. originally 
wrote by the Doctor i in Latin are tranſlated in this 
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race, it be publiſhed. But as to kt Ueternitne as 


you pleaſe ;. ſuffice it for me that I have complied 


With your deſire, aad by doing ſo have ſhown how 


much TI value your commands. Adieu. Continue 
ge] eon to your moſt ſincere friend. | 


"Oops, 1. 1716. EE a 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


wy 


> * The Weg tele, of Dr Mead's oration 


in honour of Harvey, and of his letter to Dr Freind, 


has been made chiefly for the uſe of thoſe gentlemen 
who may be at ſome loſs to underſtand the original, We 


are fſenfible that ſuch a tranſlation, however well execu- 
ted, cannot fully diſplay the beauties of the Latin origi- 


nal; but hope it will be found clearly to expreſs, the 


edi. 
tion, it was thought proper alſo to give a tranſlation of 
the oration and jetter. Mean time thoſe who underſtand 


Latin, will no doubt chuſe rather to read the original, 


than n tranſlation. | 


„ 
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